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THE INVASIONS 


AND THE 


PROJECTED INVASIONS OF ENGLAND, 


CHAPTER I. 


THE NORMAN CONQUEST.—INVASIONS AND PROJECTS OF INVASION 
BETWEEN 1066 anD 1485.—OUR NATIONAL DEFENCE IN 
THOSE AGES, 

AT a crisis when the public mind is generally and 

anxiously directed to the liability of England to 

invasion, and to the state of our National Defences, 
it has seemed probable, that many would take an 
interest in, and that some might derive advantage 
from, a brief sketch of the attempts, which have 
been actually made to invade this country in former 
times, and of the manner in which those attempts 
have been encountered. It has also appeared 
desirable to describe the projects and preparations 
which our enemies have at different periods made to 
invade us, but which never ripened into actual 


endeaveurs. 
B 
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I have been partly led to this opinion by ob- 
serving how often the very numerous writers on 
the present exposure of England to a sudden attack, 
have referred in corroboration of their arguments 
to these bygone events of history. Those refer- 
rences have not always been very accurate as to 
facts, and their respective authors differ materially 
among themselves as to deductions. But the 
frequency of these appeals to the past, as evidence 
of the probable future, is of itself a sufficient proof 
that a brief and accurate narrative of former hostile 
designs upon England would be practically useful, 
as well as gratifying to historical curiosity. My 
duties and studies having caused me of late years 
to pay much attention to the chief epochs, when the 
conquest of England by a foreign enemy has been 
adventured, I have thought that I might without 
presumption compile and lay before my fellow- 
countrymen the narratives and statistics contained in 
the following pages. And, as our present peril is a 
matter that comes home to every man who acknow- 
ledges a duty to his country, and who has those 
around him whose life and honour he holds dear, 
I have added to these historic sketches some of the 
reflections, which study of the Past and observa- 
tion of the Present combine to originate, respecting 
the course that ought to be taken to place this island 
aud this nation in such armed security, shat not 
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even the most rancorous and the most desperate 
foe would venture on an attempt either at 
marauding inroad or permanent subjugation. 
There need be no shame in the confession of 
anxiety on such a topic, provided it be such 
anxiety as may fall ‘in virum constantem, non 
timidum et meticulosum.” 

It is hardly necessary to recapitulate, or to do 
more than slightly advert to, the invasions of this 
island, that were effected or designed prior to the 
Norman conquest. It would be mere pedantry to 
talk of Cesar’s landings, or of the subsequent 
victories of the Romans over the Celts who then in- 
habited Britain. Perhaps one would not go quite 
so far as Arnold does, when he maintains that * our 
history clearly begins with the coming over of the 
Saxons; the Britons and Romans had lived in our 
country, but they are not our fathers ; we are con- 
nected with them as men indeed, but nationally 
speaking, the history of Ceesar’s invasion has no 
more to do with us than the natural history of the 
animals which then inhabited our forests,”’? But, 
without thus utterly. repudiating all connexion 
with Caractacus and Boadicea, we may safely say 
that our interest in the state of this island dates 
only from the time when our English ancestors 
occupied it, and madeit England. And, indeed, the 


history of the descents which the Northmen and 
B2 
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others made upon our coasts, after “ the white horse 
of the Saxon had established his dominion from the 
Tweed to the Tamar,” would be tediously out of 
place in this volume. I will only remark generally 
that Alfred, Athelstane, Edgar, and others of the 
wisest of our Saxon sovereigns, paid anxious atten- 
tion to the maintenance of an efficient navy, while 
they also devoted unremitting care to the improve- 
ment of the national defences on land against such 
enemies, as their fleets might fail to encounter suc- 
cessfully at sea. 

The conquest, however, of England by William 
the Norman, deserves more attention, on account of 
the magnitude of the invading armament, the 
complete success of the enterprise, the dreadful 
misery which it caused to the conquered English 
for many generations ; and also on account of some 
particular incidents in the war, which may not be 
uninstructive warnings to us, the remote descend- 
ants of the then contending but Jong since united 
races, 

England had ample notice of the coming 
invasion from the coasts of Normandy in 1066. 
Every harbour or roadstead in the dominion of 
the Duke of Normandy, or his allies, was the 
scene of urgent preparation throughout the spring 
and summer of that year. As the old chronicle 
says, “ Workmen were employed in all the ports, 
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cutting of planks, framing of ships and boats, 
stretching sails, and rearing masts.” William 
had need of ships of war that could cope with the 
Saxon vessels, should they cross his path across the 
channel, as well as of transports for the conveyance 
of his troops and milifary stores. Thierry esti- 
mates the entire fleet which William formed and 
collected, as amounting to four hundred ships 
with large masts and sails, and more than a 
thousand transport boats. A manuscript which is 
preserved in the Bodleian Library, and which is 
believed to be nearly contemporaneous with the 
Conquest,* enumerates supplies of ships to William 
by his chief vassals, to the number of a thousand 
sail: and adds that, besides them, the Duke had 
many other ships, which certain vassals of his 
supplied, each according to his ability. 

The army which this fleet was to waft to the 
conquest of England, was collected and organised 
by William, in all the plenitude of numbers and 
perfection of discipline, that the combined influ- 
ences of wealth, power, fanaticism, love of ad- 
venture, and military genius could accomplish. 
When, on the death of Edward the Confessor, in 
January, 1066, and the election of Earl Harold to 


_ * Cited in an Appendix to Vol. I. of Sir Harris Nicolas’s 
“History of the Royal Navy.” 
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our throne, the Norman Duke determined to assert 
his claims to the crown of England by invading 
the kingdom, he forthwith applied all the energies 
of his mind and body, all the resources of his 
duchy, and all the influence he possessed among 
feudatories or allies, to the preparation of such a 
force, as should be worthy of the great cast upon 
which he resolved to risk himself and his fortunes. 
There was no secrecy in his scheme: there was no 
thought of filching the crown of England by a 
sudden surprise. He sent his heralds openly to 
Harold to demand of him that he should give up 
the crown of England, and acknowledge William 
as his lawful King. And when Harold refused to 
lay down his royalty, William published, far and 
wide throughout Christendom, his intention of 
avenging himself upon his rival, and of pursuing 
and punishing the Saxon King, even in those 
places where he thought he stood the most 
securely, 

A keen and subtle observer of human nature 
and of the passions and prejudices of his age, the 
Norman Duke sought to enroll on his side moral 
as well as physical force; knowing well how power- 
fully the first recruits and animates the latter. He 
therefore ostentatiously submitted to the decision 
of the Pope his claims to the English crown, 
Harold refused to acknowledge this triblinal, or to 
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answer before an Italian priest for his title as an 
English King. After a formal examination of 
William’s complaints by the Pope and the Car- 
dinals, it was solemnly adjudged at Rome that 
England belonged ‘to the Norman Duke; and a 
banner was sent to William from the Holy See, 
which the Pope himself had consecrated and 
blessed for the invasion of this island. ‘Soon as 
were made known the sanction and gifts of the 
Pope, all the continent stirred, as to the blast of 
the trump in the Crusade, of which that war was 
the herald. From Maine and from Anjou, from 
Poitou and Bretagne, from France and from 
Flanders, from Aquitaine and Burgundy, flashed 
the spear, galloped the steed. The robber-chiefs 
from the castles now grey on the Rhine; the 
hunters and bandits from the roots of the Alps; 
baron and knight, varlet and vagrant,—all came to 
the flag of the Church, to the pillage of England. 
For, side by side with the Pope's holy bull was the 
martial ban:—‘ Good pay and broad lands to every 
one who will serve Duke William with spear, and 
with sword, and with cross bow.’ And the Duke 
said to Fitzosborne, as he parcelled out the fair 
fields of England into Norman fiefs,— 

“¢ Harold hath not the strength of mind to 
promise the least of those things that belong to me. 
But I have the right to promise that which is 
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mine, and also that which belongs to him. He 
must be the victor who can give away both his own 
and that which belongs to the foe.’”* All the 
adventurous, all the fanatic, all the ambitious, and 
all the covetous spirits of continental Christendom, 
now flocked to the holy banner, which was thus 
raised by so bounteous a chief. ‘ Money, armour, 
stores, provisions, and all other necessaries for the 
enterprise, were also freely bestowed. Soldiers 
from the adjoining provinces, and adventurers of 
all classes, entreated to be allowed to join the expe- 
dition; some of whom stipulated for money, others 
for lands; while others, with better taste, demanded 
a wealthy Saxon heiress as the price of their 
services. England appeared to be the modern Land 
of Promise; and even ecclesiastical preferment 
was bartered by the future monarch for military 
aid; a priest of Fécamp, named Rénie, having 
obtained the promise of an English bishopric for 
a ship with twenty men-at-arms.” 

While these preparations against Saxon England 
were making on the southern shore of the Channel, 
‘“‘the Last of the Saxon Kings” was not idle. 

* William of Poictiers. “The naive sagacity of this bandit 
argument and the Norman’s contempt for Harold’s deficiency in 
‘strength of mind,’ are exquisite illustrations of character.” 
Both the quotation in the text and the note are taken from 


Bulwer’s “ Harold.” 
+ Sir Harris Nicolas’s “ History of the Royal Navy.” 
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During the spring of 1066 he assembled at Sand- 
wich, on the Kentish coast, the largest fleet and 
army, that England had yet seen, to resist the 
threatened invasion. The population of England, 
at that period, is variously estimated; but the 
highest calculation does not exceed two millions. 
Military service was the acknowledged duty of 
every freeman; and though the late reign of 
Edward the Confessor had been comparatively 
peaceful, the natives had not lost the martial 
aptitude which centuries of warfare against Briton, 
Scot, and Dane, had fostered in their race. Even, 
indeed, under the tame sceptre of the Confessor there 
had been sufficient Border warfare and intestine 
strife, to call the skill of Saxon captains, and the 
bravery of Saxon soldiers, into frequent and active 
employment. 

Duke William had appointed as the rendezvous 
of his armament the mouth of the Dive, a little 
river between the Seine and the Orme; and his 
whole force was concentrated there and ready 
for the attack upon England as early as the 
middle of August. The army which he had 
collected amounted to fifty thousand knights and 
ten thousand soldiers of inferior degree. Many 
of the knights were mounted, but many must have 
served on foot; as itis hardly possible to believe 
that William could have found transports for the 

BS 
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conveyance of fifty thousand war-horses across the 
Channel. For a long time the winds were adverse ; 
and the Duke employed the interval that passed 
before he could set sail, in completing the organ- 
isation and in improving the discipline of his army, 
which he seems to have brought into the same state 
of perfection, as was, seven centuries and a half 
afterwards, the boast of another army assembled 
on the same coast, and which Napoleon designed 
(but providentially in vain) for a similar descent 
upon England. 

In the meanwhile an attack by another foe upon 
another part of England effected an important 
diversion in tavour of the Norman Duke, and 
removed from the southern coasts of England the 
army which had been so long waiting to repel his 
invasion. King Harald Hardrada, of Norway, the 
latest of the Scandinavian Vikings, and also the 
strongest and most chivalric of all his warrior race, 
had been induced by some Saxon refugees to 
attack England and endeavour to win its crown 
for himself. Tosti, the brother of the Saxon King 
Harold, was the chief instigator uf the Norse King 
to this enterprise. Harald Hardrada left the 
Norwegian coast at the head of one of the most 
formidable fleets that Scandinavia had ever sent 
forth. Early in September the Norwegians crossed 
the sea to the Orkneys, and thence sailed southward 
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to the Humber, where they landed, and defeated, 
after a severe battle near York, Earls Edwin and 
Morcar, whom Harold had appointed governors of 
Northumbria. The city of York opened its gates, 
and all the country, from the 'I’yne to the Humber, 
submitted to him. The tidings of the defeat of 
Edwin and Morcar compelled Harold to leave his 
position on the southern coast, and move instantly 
against the Norwegians. By a wonderfully rapid 
march he reached Yorkshire in four days, and took 
the Norse King and his confederates by surprise. 
Nevertheless, the battle which ensued, and which 
was fought near Stamford bridge on the 25th of 
September, was desperate, and was long doubtful. 
Unable to break the ranks of the Norwegian pha- 
lanx by force, Harold at length tempted them to 
quit this close order by a pretended flight. ‘Then 
the English columns burst in among them, and 
King Harald Hardrada, and all the flower of 
the nobility of Norway, perished on the spot. In 
the words of the old Saxon chronicler, “ When the 
Northmen were put to flight, the English from 
behind hotly smote them, until they came, some 
to their ships, some were drowned, and some also 
burned; and thus in divers ways they perished, so 
that there were few left: and the English had 
possession of the place of carnage.” The victory 
of the English over the Norwegians was splendid, 
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but it was dearly bought by the fall of many of 
their best officers and men, and still more dearly 
by the opportunity which Duke William had gained 
of effecting an unopposed landing on the Sussex 
coast. King Harold’s march northward against 
the Norwegians had left the south of England 
without an army of defence, and during his absence, 
the fleet which he had collected and so long kept 
together, with a view of intercepting the Norman 
invaders in the channel, had dispersed through 
want of provisions, and had left an unguarded sea, 
as well as an ungarrisoned coast. During this all- 
important interval the north-east winds, which had 
long cooped Duke William’s armament at the 
mouth of the Dive, at length veered to the west- 
ward, and gave the Normans an opportunity of 
quitting the station where they had so long lingered 
in fretful inaction. They eagerly embarked and set 
sail; but the wind soon freshened into a gale, and 
drove them along the French coast to St. Valery, 
where the greater part of them found shelter, but 
many of their vessels were wrecked, and the whole 
coast of Normandy was strewn with the bodies of the 
drowned, William's army began to grow discou- 
couraged and averse to the enterprise, which the very 
elements thus seemed to fight against, though in 
reality the winds which had imprisoned them so long 
on the French coast had been their best possible 
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friends, by retaining them on the south of the chan- 
nel, until both the Saxon army and Saxon fleet had 
left their post of defence against them. Despite his 
strength of soul and habitual presence of mind, 
William was a prey to uneasiness which he could 
hardly conceal. ‘‘ He was frequently seen to go 
to the church of Saint Valery, the patron of the 
place, to remain there a long time in prayer, and 
each time that he quitted it, to look at the cock 
which surmounted the bell-tower, and showed the 
direction of the wind. If it seemed turning 
towards the south, the Duke appeared joyful: but 
if the wind blew from the north or west, his face 
and manner became still more depressed. Whether 
it was an act of sincere faith, or merely to furnish 
some occupation to his sad and discouraged troops, 
he took from the church the coffer which contained 
the relics of the saint, and had it carried in pro- 
cession, with great ceremony, through the camp. 
The whole army joined in prayer. The chiefs 
made rich offerings: every soldier, to the very 
lowest, gave his piece of money: and the following 
night, as if Heaven had granted a miracle, the wind 
changed, and the weather became calm and serene. 
At day-break of the 27th of September, the sun, 
hitherto each day enveloped in clouds, appeared in 
all his splendour, The camp was immediately 
raised, all preparations for embarkation executed 
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with great ardour, and no less promptitude, and 
some hours before sun-set, the entire fleet was 
ready. Four hundred ships with large sails, and 
more than a thousand transport vessels,. made for 
the open sea, amid the sound of trumpets and a 
shout of joy, sent forth from sixty thousand mouths 


as from one.” * 


The Normans crossed an undefended sea to an 
undefended shore, and on the 28th of September, 
William landed his army without the slightest 
obstacle at convenient points between Bexhill and 
Winchelsea.t The Duke concentrated his army 
at Hastings, formed an intrenched camp on the 
heights near that place, and raised there two wooden 
castles, which had been brought in pieces ready 
prepared beforehand. Bodies of troops overran the 
neighbouring country, pillaging and burning houses. 
The English fled from their dwellings, hiding their 
goods and cattle, and hastened in crowds to the 
churches and churchyards, which they deemed the 
surest asylums against enemies, who were Christians 
like themselves. But in their thirst for booty, 
the Normans paid little heed to the sanctity of 
places, and respected no asylums. 

Harold was at this time at York, resting from 


* Thierry's “ Norman Conquest.” 
+ See “Ellis’s Introduction to Doomsday” i. 314, and notes 
to Edgar Taylor's Translation of the Roman de Rou, p. 262. 
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his fatigues, and rejoicing over the victory, which 
had rescued his country from her ancient Scandi- 
navian foes. The counties, also, which had been 
overrun by Harald Hardrada, required his presence 
for the purpose of resettling their government ; 
but while he was thus engaged, a messenger 
arrived with the unwelcome intelligence that Duke 
William had landed with his army, and had raised 
his standard upon the Anglo-Saxon territory. 
Harold instantly hurried southward to meet this 
long-expected enemy, giving directions as he passed 
through the country to all the provincial governors 
to arm as many men as they could collect, and 
bring them to London with all speed, whither he 
himself pushed on by forced marches. He also 
gave directions that his fleet should immediately 
re-assemble upon the Sussex coast. Harold was 
well received in London, and his summons to arms 
was promptly obeyed. The militia of the west 
came without delay; those from the north were 
later, having suffered severely in the late battle ; 
but it appeared probable that he would soon again 
find himself surrounded by a numerous army. 
Instead, however, of waiting in London until he 
could assemble the full power of the kingdom, 
Harold, irritated by the reports of the devastations 
committed by the Normans, and hoping probably 
to take them by surprise, as he had recently 
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succeeded in overpowering Harald Hardrada, 
marched from London to the southern coast, at the 
head of an army far inferior in numbers to that 
of the invaders: but when, on approaching the 
Norman lines, he found that his new adversary 
was far too skilful to be assaulted unawares like 
the Norwegian Viking, he changed his tactics, and 
halted about seven miles from the Norman en- 
trenchments. The position taken by him was 
admirably chosen, as the slightest acquaintance 
with the locality, or even a glance at the map, 
will demonstrate. He occupied a small knoll of 
high ground, standing at a right angle to the neck 
of hills which trends from Hastings inwards. 
Harold’s post at Senlac, as his station then was 
termed—or Battle, as the Conqueror afterwards 
named it—could not be attacked in front, without 
considerable disadvantage to the assailants, and 
could hardly be turned, without those engaged in 
the manceuvre exposing themselves to a fatal at- 
tack on their flank. A rough and thickly wooded 
district in the rear of his camp offered facilities 
for rallying his men, and checking the advance of 
the enemies, if the fortune of the day should be 
against him; and it seemed scarcely possible that 
the Normans, if they received any defeat, could save 
themselves from utter destruction. Still, Harold’s 
army was far inferior in numbers to that of the 
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Normans; and his want of horse and archers to 
oppose the splendid chivalry and well-trained bow- 
men of the Duke was so apparent, that the best 
of his captains advised him to retreat upon London, 
and lay waste the country, so as to starve down the 
strength of the invaders. The policy thus recom- 
mended was unquestionably the wisest, for the 
Saxon fleet had now re-assembled and intercepted 
all William’s communications with Normandy; and 
as soon as the Duke’s stores of provisions were ex- 
hausted, he must have moved forward upon London, 
where Harold, at the head of thefull military strength 
of the kingdom, could have defied his assault, and 
probably might have witnessed his rival’s destruc- 
tion by famine and disease, without having to strike 
a single blow. But Harold’s bold blood was up, 
and his kindly heart could not endure to inflict on 
his South Saxon subjects even the temporary misery 
of wasting the country. ‘He would not burn 
houses and villages, neither would he take away 
the substance of his people.” 

[ do not pause here to give the details of the 
battle of Hastings—one which the old writer Daniel 
has truly termed ‘“‘a battle the most memorable of 
all others; and however miserably lost, yet most 
nobly fought on the part of England.”* That 


* T have fully described it in the second volume of “ The 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.” 
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battle commenced early on the 14th day of October, 
1066, and the setting sun of the same day saw the 
Normans conquerors and lords of England. The 
last of the Saxon Kings, and the bravest Thanes of 
the south and centre of the island, lay dead on the 
field of Senlac. The two great Northern Earls, 
Edwin and Morcar, were timid and _ irresolute. 
The land was without vigorous native chiefs, and it 
was also almost entirely destitute of fortresses. 
Ordericus Vitalis, an old writer, has noticed the 
absence of fortified places in England, and attri- 
buted to the want of them the ease with which the 
complete subjugation of England was effected. 
The result was, that as the shattered remains of the 
army had no place to which they could retreat and 
remain in safety until reinforcements arrived, and 
until further measures of defence could be organised, 
a single defeat placed the whole country in the 
power of the invader. 

Duke William had, indeed, some slight pretexts 
of right to the English crown, beside the cogent 
title of the sword. His relationship to Edward the 
Confessor, and the alleged bequest of the sove- 
reignty of England to him by that King, gave a 
colourable excuse both to his own conduct in 
undertaking his great enterprise, and to the conduct 
of the Saxons who submitted to him, instead of 
prolonging a hopeless war after the battle of 
Hastings. 
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He was crowned King of England by the Saxon 
Archbishop with the ancient Saxon forms, and 
after taking the coronation oath of the Saxon Kings, 
on Christmas day, 1066. At first, his rule was 
comparatively mild. By confiscating the large 
estates of King Harold and his family, and his 
principal adherents, William obtained the means 
for appeasing (if he could not satisfy) the rapacity 
of his followers, while he left for a time the greater 
number of the English landowners in the enjoy- 
ment of their property. But, under any disguise, 
conquest is to a brave people a bitter draught. 
The sense of foreign domination, and the insolence 
of William’s Norman barons and prelates weighed 
heavily on the spirits of Saxon thane and Saxon 
ceorl. Then came fierce local risings, with delusive 
partial successes over the foreigners ; soon crushed 
by the disciplined troops and the high military 
genius of the Conqueror. Then followed the 
revengeful cruelties of the King: the results not so 
much of hasty anger, as of a stern, remorseless 
policy. William resolved that his English subjects 
should fear him, if they hated him; and no feeling 
of mercy ever made him pause in any measure that 
seemed adapted to increase and consolidate his power. 

The Saxon army, which perished with Harold, 
at Hastings, is said not to have been a very large 
one; but the slaughters of the Saxons, which 
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followed, in consequence of their subsequent insur- 
rections against the Conqueror, were numerous and 
severe: nor can we estimate the total number 
that perished by the edge of the sword, during 
William’s invasion and reign, at less than a hundred 
thousand. The number of exiles also was con- 
siderable, as very many of the Saxons sought 
refuge in Scotland, and many fled beyond seas 
from the tyranny of their Norman lords. But 
those, whom the massacres perpetrated in cold 
blood by William’s command destroyed, were more 
in number than those who fell fighting, or fled into 
exile: and the famines and pestilences caused 
by his merciless devastations of wide tracts of 
populous and fertile territory, were more destructive 
still. One of his most atrocious acts of this kind 
was his laying waste the country between the 
Humber and the Tyne, partly out of anger for a 
rising of some of the inhabitants against him, and 
partly as a measure of precaution, because he ex- 
pected an invasion from Denmark, and thought that 
the Danes would be most likely to land in the north 
of England, where great part of the population was 
akin to them. The Norman monkish chronicler, 
Ordericus Vitalis, who is generally William’s 
unscrupulous panegyrist, thus speaks of his devas- 
tation of Northumbria : “He extended his posts 
over a space of one hundred miles. He smote 
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most of the inhabitants with the edge of the 
avenging sword ; he destroyed the hiding-places of 
others; he laid waste their lands; he burned their 
houses, with all that was therein. Nowhere else 
did William act with such cruelty; and in this 
instance he shamefully gave way to evil passion ; 
while he scorned to rule his own wrath, and cut off 
the guilty and the innocent with equal severity. 
For, excited by anger, he bade the crops, and the 
herds, and the household stuff, and every description 
of food, to be gathered in heaps, and to be set light 
to and utterly destroyed altogether: and so that 
all sustenance for man or beast should be at once 
wasted throughout all the region beyond the 
Humber. Whence there raged grievous want far 
and wide throughout England; such a misery of 
famine involved the helpless people, that there 
perished of Christian human beings of either sex 
and every age, upwards of a hundred thousand.” * 

A large part of Hampshire was similarly made 
a wilderness by his orders, so as to supply him 
with a “ New Forest,” wherein he might pursue 
his favourite sport of the chase. Many other acts 
of his might be mentioned, all tending to waste the 
people, who were his subjects, from off the face of 
the land: and an infinitely larger number of cruel 
and destructive acts were perpetrated by him and 


* Ordericus Vitalis, lib. iv. 
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his Norman followers, no special record of which 
has survived, but to which the lamentations of the 
old Saxon chroniclers bear emphatic, though 
confused testimony. One indeed of these old 
writers tells us that he forbears narrating in 
detail the conduct of the Normans to the mass of 
the population “because it was hard to express in 
words, and because it would appear incredible by 
reason of its excessive barbarity.” Many more 
such phrases of the Saxon monks, who saw and 
mourned over the miseries of their countrymen, 
might be cited. And there is also the explicit 
proof which the figures in Domesday Book supply 
of the decay of the population of the great cities 
and towns during the first twenty years of the 
Norman rule in this country. Altogether, | 
believe that the old population of the island was 
diminished by, at least, a third, during the invasion 
and the reign of William the Conqueror. 

I have already alluded to the fatal consequence 
of the want of fortified places in England, in leaving 
the country helpless beneath the Victor of Hastings. 
The truth of this, and the utility of well-selected 
and well-fortified positions to an invaded country, 
is strongly attested by the fact, that the almost 
solitary instance, in which the Saxons, during their 
insurrectionary efforts against William after his 
coronation, were able to make any serious stand 
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against the Normans, occurred when they occupied 
and fortified the Isle of Ely, and formed there the 
* Camp of Refuge,” under the celebrated Here- 
ward. National gratitude, as well as appreciation 
of the brilliancy of the hero’s career, forbid us 
passing over his name and exploits, when speaking 
of the Norman Conquest of this island. _It is first 
necessary to describe the natural advantages of the 
district, which, improved by labour and skill, and 
valiantly employed, enabled Hereward to set at 
defiance for a long time the whole power of the 
Conqueror. 

The fen district of Cambridgeshire, into which 
all the waters of the centre of England, between the 
Thames and the Trent, discharge themselves, was 
at that time almost a moving bog impracticable for 
heavy armed soldiers or for cavalry. In the 
middle of this district are situate the Isles of Ely, 
Thorny, and Croyland—which had frequently 
formed places of refuge for the Saxons during the 
Danish invasions. It was here that the Saxon 
chieftains, who had been driven from their homes 
by the Normans, began in 1068 to assemble, and 
constructed intrenchments and formed a station, 
which took the name of the Camp of Refuge. To 
this camp came day by day Saxons of rank, laymen 
and priests—and among them Hereward le Wake. 
This celebrated leader, who was the son of a 
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Lincolnshire Thane, had been banished the kingdom 
by Edward the Confessor, at the instance of his 
father, and had earned in foreign lands the title of 
a fearless and irresistible warrior. Hearing of the 
death of his father, he returned to England, 
obtained the honour of knighthood from his uncle, 
the Abbot of Peterborough, collected the vassals of 
his family, and drove away the Norman who had 
insulted his mother and usurped his ancestral 
possessions. He then maintained a _ perpetual 
warfare with the governors of the neighbouring 
fortresses, and distinguished himself by his extra- 
ordinary skill and personal bravery. The report 
of his deeds infused sentiments of hope into the 
hearts of the conquered people; the insurgents 
who had established themselves in the isles of Ely 
and Croyland opened communications with him ; 
and Hereward, yielding to their entreaties, joined 
the Camp of Refuge, with all his followers, 

The Saxon Abbot of Peterborough died before 
the end of the year 1069; and William gave the 
vacant abbey to Turauld, a foreign monk, who 
had already rendered himself famous by his 
military propensities, and was probably thought 
a fit neighbour for the gallant Hereward. Nothing 
daunted, however, Turauld set out to take pos- 
session of his new benefice, accompanied by 160 
French horsemen, and proceeded to Stamford ; 
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but the indefatigable Hereward, informed of his 
approach, made a descent upon the monastery, and 
finding the monks ill-disposed to resist the new abbot 
and his soldiers, seized all the valuables he could 
collect and carried them away to his own quarters. 
Turauld took possession of the benefice, and shortly 
afterwards was induced by his neighbour, Augevin 
Ivo Taillebois, to join in an attack upon the 
Saxon camp ; but the expedition was unsuccessful. 
Hereward, by a stratagem, took the abbot prisoner, 
and kept him in the marshes until he paid a ransom 
of thirty thousand marks of silver. 

Prudence now compelled William to pursue 
energetic measures against the chieftain whom he 
at first affected to despise. He invested the camp 
of the refugees on all sides with a flotilla and army. 
To facilitate the movements of his troops, he con- 
structed bridges and solid roads across the marshes. 
But Hereward and his companions, by incessant 
allies on all sides, so impeded the labour of the 
besiegers, that the conquerors of England seemed 
unable to subdue this little handful of men. Pro- 
bably with the view of reassuring his troops, William 
at last seemed to listen to the recommendation of 
Taillebois, who, attributing the success of the 
Saxons to the assistance of Satan, advised the King 
to employ a sorceress, who, by the superior efficacy 


of her spells, might defeat those of the English 
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magicians, The sorceress was procured, and 
placed in great state in a lofty wooden tower, 
from which she could overlook the operations 
of the besiegers. But Hereward seizing a favour- 
able opportunity, set fire to the dry reeds in 
the neighbourhood: the wind spread the confla- 
gration, and enveloped the enchantress and her 
guards in a circle of smoke and fire which destroyed 
them all. This was not the only success of the 
insurgents. Notwithstanding the immense supe- 
riority of the King’s forces, Hereward’s incessant 
activity baffled his every effort for many months, 
and would have kept the whole Norman power at 
bay for a longer period, had not treachery seconded 
the efforts of the assailants. There was in the Isle 
of Ely a convent of monks, who, unable longer to 
endure the miseries of famine, sent to William’s 
camp, and offered to point out to him a path by 
which he might cross the morass which protected 
the camp of the insurgents, provided he would 
guarantee to them the possession of their property. 
The offer was accepted, and the Norman troops, 
guided by the treacherous monks, penetrated unex- 
pectedly into Hereward’s camp, where they killed 
a thousand of the English, and compelled the rest 
to lay down their arms, All surrendered except 
Hereward and a small band of determined followers, 
who cut their way through their assailants into the 
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lowlands of Lincoln, Here some Saxon fishermen, 
who carried their fish for sale every day to a 
Norman garrison in the neighbourhood, received 
their fugitive countrymen into their boats, and hid 
them under heaps of straw. The boats approached 
the Norman station as usual, and the garrison 
knowing the fishermen by sight, made their pur- 
chase of fish without suspicion, and quietly sat 
down to their meal. But while thus engaged, 
Hereward and his followers rising up from their 
concealment, rushed upon them with their battle- 
axes, and massacred nearly all of them. 

The fate of this bold chieftain is differently 
recorded by different writers. The old chronicler 
Ingulphus (if we are to believe in the authenticity 
of the writings attributed to him), sums up his 
fate as follows :—“ After great battles, and a 
thousand dangers frequently braved and nobly 
terminated, as well against the King of England, 
as against his earls, barons, prefects, and pre- 
sidents, which are yet sung in our streets,—and 
after having fully avenged his mother’s wrongs 
with his own powerful right hand,—he obtained 
the King’s pardon, and his paternal inheritance, 
and so ended his days in peace, and was very lately 
buried with his wife nigh to our monastery.” 

But according to the account of the old Anglo- 
Norman chronicler, Geoffrey Gaymar, the latter 
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part of his life was more romantic, and his end was 
more tragical than the account of Ingulphus would 
seem to imply. Gaymar records that the glory of 
Hereward, so dear to every Saxon heart, gained 
for him the affections of Alswithe, a Saxon lady, 
who had retained her large property, probably 
because her family had adhered to the Conqueror. 
She offered her hand to the Saxon chieftain; and 
when he accepted it, she used all the influence of 
earnest love to induce him to quit the life of 
dangerous adventure by which his safety was per- 
petually endangered, and to make his peace with 
the Conqueror. Hereward grew anxious for 
domestic peace in every sense of the word, and 
made a treaty with the King. But the Normans 
soon sought to free themselves from the dread of this 
Saxon, and, despite the oath of the sovereign, his 
house was frequently attacked ; and at last he was one 
day surprised by a troop of armed men, as he was 
sleeping in the open air, without his coat of mail, 
or any other weapon than the sword and short pike 
which the Saxons always carried; awaked by the 
noise, and unintimidated by the number of his assail- 
ants, he exclaimed, “ Fell traitors, the King has 
granted me his truce, and I will sell myself 
dearly.” The combat which ensued was despe- 
rate; notwithstanding the odds against which he 
was matched, the Saxon fought till his pike and 
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his sword were broken, and fifteen of the Normans 
laid dead around him; but he was then pierced at 
once by four lances ; upon which, seizing a buckler 
which lay beside him, he struck Raval de Dol, a 
Breton knight, so fiercely in his face, that he fell back 
dead, while he himself expired at the same moment. 
So ended the career of this celebrated chieftain; and 
such was the name that he left behind him, that the 
Saxon and the Norman chroniclers agree, that if 
England had boasted but ‘three other such, the 
French would never have got into the country ; 
and if he had not been slain, he would sooner or 
later have chased them all out again.” * 

If there be any Englishman of the present time 
in whom the spirit of Saxondom is so strong, that 
he feels humiliation and grief in reading the record 
of the Norman conquest, he may reflect that there 
is at least the consolation that the rod which then 
smote England was fashioned from no unworthy 
tree.t The Norman chivalry were the Paladins 
of the world, and their Duke was the strongest 
and the sagest spirit of them all. It is difficult 
to find throughout the mediseval ages, after the 
time of Charlemagne, a chief who, for military 
genius and political sagacity, is comparable with 
the Conqueror of England. He was indeed to 


* See “Thierry’'s Norman Conquest.” 
t "EE dkwi your rod fvAov.—Rane, 735. 
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the conquered Saxons a merciless tyrant; but, as 
Hallam truly observes, “the tyranny of William 
displayed less of passion or insolence, than of that 
indifference about human suffering, which distin- 
guishes a cold and far-sighted statesman.” * 

A remarkably similar character of him was 
given by the contemporaneous Norwegian poet, 
who looked with stern pleasure on the sufferings of 
the English under William the Norman, as retri- 
bution for their having slain Harald Hardrada and 
his heroes at Stamford Bridge. In Snorro’s 
Saga of Harald Hardrada, the rhyme of the 
Skald Thurkell is quoted,+, who thus sang of 
William : 

“William came o’er the sea : 
With bloody sword came he. 


Cold heart and bloody hand 
Now rule the English land.” 


The unfailing energy and unsparing severity of 
William effectually put an end to all internal 
opposition to his authority. The country was 
entirely subdued, but her shores were still exposed 
to attack. ‘The Conqueror had himself destroyed 
those vessels, by means of which he had conveyed 
his army from Normandy; and the navy which 
Harold had collected was principally carried away 

* Middle Ages, c. viii., part 2. 
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to Ireland by his sons, Godwin and Edmund. 
Marauding descents upon the coast were from time 
to time made by these princes, and considerable 
damage inflicted, though they did not succeed in 
acquiring any permanent footing in the country. 
In 1067 they landed at the mouth of the Avon, 
and the country round Bristol was pillaged ; 
but the attack upon the town itself was resolutely 
repulsed by the inhabitants, and the Saxon Princes 
were driven to their ships and reimbarked. They 
landed again in Somersetshire, where they were met 
by Ednoth, the Master of the Horse, and, after 
a bloody battle, again compelled to return to 
Ireland. The following year, we read in the old 
chronicles of a similar descent on the coast of 
Devonshire, which met with still less success, and 
in which almost the whole invading force was 
destroyed. These attacks, however, appear to 
have been more in the nature of piratical expedi- 
tions, than the result of any organised attempt on 
behalf of the Saxon Princes to recover the kingdom. 
Their fate after Hastings was like that of 
Sextus Pompeius after Pharsalia. They ap- 
peared as mere adventurers and marauders on 
the coasts of the realm, where their sire had 
held the highest dignity, and had been the 
chief object of the people’s reverence and love. 
At least young Godwin and Edmund, when- 
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ever they attempted to set foot on their native 
shore, were treated as foes and repulsed by the 
Saxons themselves, without any assistance from the 
dominant Normans. A descent on the Kentish 
coast was made about the same time by Count 
Eustace of Boulogne, who came over at the invi- 
tation of the Kentish men. He landed and was 
joined by a considerable body ; but, making a pre- 
cipitate and ill-advised attack upon the castle of 
Dover, his forces were repulsed with loss, and 
Count Eustace returned to France. 

In the year 1069, a much more formidable inva- 
sion took place. Sweyn, the King of Denmark, 
who claimed a right by inheritance to the crown of 
England, and to whom overtures had been made 
by the English, equipped a fleet consisting of 240 
vessels, with which, in the month of August, his 
two sons, Harold and Canute, entered the Humber. 
They landed their forces, and were soon joined by 
Edgar Atheling and three Saxon Earls, and the 
men of Yorkshire and Northumberland flocked to 
them on all sides. They immediately marched to 
York, where they stormed and destroyed the castle, 
put a great part of the Norman garrison to the 
sword, and carried off many prisoners to their 
ships. The Saxon chronicles relate that their fleet 
lay “the whole winter in the Humber, where the 
King could not come at them ;” which is a proof, 
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as Sir Harris Nicolas remarks,* that England was 
then without a navy. About the same time the 
Danes ventured into the Thames, though they do 
not appear to have remained there any length of 
time. 

These proceedings convinced the Conqueror of 
the necessity of establishing a maritime force; and 
about five years after the battle of Hastings, we 
find him master of a sufficient fleet to become in 
his turn the invader; and the ancient chronicles 
contain accounts of maritime attacks made by him 
upon Scotland and Brittany. It was not, however, 
sufficiently established to deter the Northern powers 
from threatening further invasion ; and in the year 
1083 a confederacy was formed between Canute, 
King of Denmark; Olaf, King of Norway; and 
Robert, Count of Flanders, for the purpose of in- 
vading England; but the vigorous measures taken 
by the Conqueror, as well as the dissensions 
among the allies themselves, prevented the design 
from being carried into execution; and, William’s 
naval power becoming more and more formidable, 
England was never again menaced with invasion 
by the Scandinavian nations, till the time when 
Charles XII. of Sweden threatened to restore the 
banished Stuart to our throne early in the last 
century. 


* History of the Royal Navy. 
a3 
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With the exception of a projected invasion by 
Robert, Duke of Normandy, upon the accession 
of Henry I., which ended in an amicable ar- 
rangement, nothing occurred to jeopardise the 
security of this island until the troubled reign of 
John. 

In the year 1213, after Philip Augustus had 
succeeded in stripping King John of nearly all the 
ample dominions which the Plantagenet King once 
held in France; after John’s attempts at the re- 
covery of them had been repeatedly and igno- 
miniously baffled; when his merciless oppression 
of his English subjects, and his continued outrages 
on the domestic honour of his noblest Barons had 
raised deep and general discontent against him 
among all classes in the land; the wily and ambi- 
tious French Sovereign determined to complete 
the triumph of the house of Capet over the house 
of Plantagenet, by invading England itself, and 
annexing it as a fief of the French crown to his 
own dominions. It was also in this year that the 
Pope, after a long controversy with King John, 
took the extreme measure of excommunicating him 
and absolving his subjects from their allegiance. 
This afforded the French King a favourable oppor- 
tunity for putting his schemes into execution, and 
he accordingly made great preparations for the 
conquest of England. The affections of the English 
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Barons were not, however, as yet, entirely alienated 
from their monarch; and John in this emergency 
showed a transient gleam of the true Plantagenet 
fire. 

The vigorous measures taken by him for the 
defence of his kingdom had the effect of rallying 
round him a large body of his subjects ; and by 
the middle of April a numerous fleet and a large 
army had assembled at Dover. Meanwhile, the 
French monarch had determined to chastise the 
Count of Flanders, for refusing to join with him in 
his expedition against England; and for that 
purpose his army passed into Flanders, and his 
fleet was moved from the Seine to the Damme, the 
port of Bruges. This fleet is reported to have been 
three times more numerous than that of the English,* 
and to have amounted to no less a number than 
700 sail. The English fleet put to sea to the 
number of 500, under the command of the Ear! of 
Salisbury, the Duke of Holland, and the Count of 
Boulogne. They found the French vessels at 
anchor partly inside the harbour and partly along 
the coast, and deserted by a great part of their 
crews, who had landed and gone inland to plunder. 
Salisbury instantly ordered the attack. Three 
hundred ships were captured, while a hundred 


* See Sir Harris Nicolas’s History of the Royal Navy. 
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more, of smaller size, which were lying high and 
dry, were set on fire, and great part of their 
cargoes carried off. The English then assailed 
the vessels lying within the harbour; “and those 
Frenchmen,” says the chronicler Holinshed, ‘ that 
were gone abroad into the country, perceiving that 
the enemies were come, by the running away of the 
marineis, returned with all speed to their ships, to 
aid their fellows, and so made valiant resistance for 
a time, till the Englishmen, getting on land and 
ranging themselves on either side of the haven, 
beat the Frenchmen on both sides; and, the 
ships, grappling together in front, they fought 
as it had been in a pitched field, till that 
finally the Frenchmen were not able to sustain the 
force of the Englishmen, but were constrained, 
after long fight and great slaughter, to yield them- 
selves prisoners.”” ‘There was, however, a consider- 
able number of ships higher up the harbour, for 
the purpose of attacking which, the English made 
an assault upon the town of Bruges, but were 
repulsed, after a sharp action, and compelled to 
retreat to their vessels, with a loss of nearly two 
thousand men. Such, however, was the effect of 
the engagement, that Philip was induced to burn 
the remainder of his ships and quit Flanders. 
This action is chiefly remarkable as being the first 
naval engagement between the French and the 
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English. It forms the bright spot in history, 
from which may be traced the series of naval 
exploits which have been our boast for so many 
ages. 

The schemes of Philip Augustus against England 
were thus crushed for a time; but the victory 
which his army gained in the following year over 
the combined force of the Emperor of Germany 
and the English King at Bovines, was some com- 
pensation to him for the loss of his fleet at Damme ; 
and, befo very long period had elapsed, he 
rae wil to acquire the sovereignty 
of this island under peculiarly favourable 
circumstances. 

A few more years of atrocious misgovernment 
had opened, as it seemed, an irreparable breach 
between King John and his chief nobles. After 
the baronial army, which, in 1215, won the Great 
Charter of English liberty from the tyrant, had 
been dispersed, John suddenly levied a force of 
Poitevitt, Gascons, and mercenary troops from 
every quafter, and, at the head of these, he assailed 
his barons with savage fury and vindictiveness. 
In the extremity of distress to which they were 
reduced, the chiefs of the baronial party took the 
almost desperate course of offering the crown to 
Louis, the eldest son of Philip, King of France. 
Many, however, of the nobles of England refused to 
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join in this course; and, for the brief residue of John’s 
reign, the national feeling of England was in his 
favour. The offer of the English crown was, with 
seeming reluctance, but real avidity, accepted by 
Philip and Louis; and a fleet, with a small army 
on board, was dispatched from France, and anchored 
safely in the Thames at the end of February, 1216. 
The French commander assured the English 
barons, whose stronghold London then was, that 
Louis would himself arrive by the feast of Easter. 
An army was collected at Calais, and, at the ap- 
pointed time, Louis set sail with a numerous and 
well-appointed body of troops, embarked on board 
680 vessels. Notwithstanding the hostility of the 
barons of the Cinque Ports, who remained faithful 
to King John, and who attacked and cut off some 
of his ships, Louis landed in safety at Sandwich on 
the 30th of May. John had approached Dover 
with a numerous army for the purpose of disputing 
the disembarkation, but at the hour of peril he fled, 
burning and ravaging the country ashe went along 
through Guildford and Winchester, and thence to 
Bristol. The whole of Kent submitted to Louis ex- 
cept the castle of Dover; which John had left in the 
hands of the Chief Justiciary. Louis, after having 
besieged and taken the castle of Rochester, arrived 
at the capital on the 2nd of June. He was joyfully 
received by the barons and citizens, who conducted 
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him with great pomp to St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
where they did homage and swore fealty to him; 
and where he in his turn swore to restore to all 
orders their ancient laws, and to re-establish them 
in the estates and property of which they had been 
plundered. Louis then returned towards the 
southern coast for the purpose of laying siege to 
Dover Castle. Dover was now well fortified: and 
England felt the benefit of that precaution. The 
place was gallantly defended by Hubert de Burgh; 
and three months were consumed before its walls 
without any effective result, while dissension began 
to spread itself between the barons and the French, 
and the cause of the English King brightened in pro- 
portion. Jolin now succeeded in making himself 
master of Lincoln, where he established his head- 
quarters, while the inhabitants of the maritime 
counties began to show themselves disposed to 
exert themselves in his cause ; and English cruisers 
frequently captured vessels which were dispatched 
from the continent with supplies for Louis. In the 
month of October, John intended to pass from 
Lincoln towards the north; and, attempting to 
cross the Wash at low water, his whole baggage 
was swept away by the returning tide and he 
himself escaped with difficulty. Sick in mind and 
body, he reached Newark, where he died on 
the 19th of October, leaving the throne to 
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his son, Henry III., who was only ten years of 
age. 

Providentially for England, one of the greatest 
and best men that she ever produced, now became 
the Protector of the afflicted kingdom and its in- 
fant King. The Earl of Pembroke summoned 
round him as many of the English nobles as he 
could collect ; and addressed them in temperate 
but manly speech :—* You persecuted the father,” 
he said, “for evil demeanour; and worthily. But 
this young child, whom ye see before you, as he is 
in years tender, so he is innocent of his father’s 
doings. Wherefore, let us appoint him our King, 
and governor, and the yoke of foreign servitude let 
us cast from us.” The day after the coronation, 
a proclamation was issued, in which the new King 
after lamenting the dissension which had existed 
between his father and the barons—a dissension 
which, he said, he should ever desire to dismiss 
from his memory—promised to all his subjects a 
full amnesty for the past, and their lawful liberties 
for the future. 

This wise proclamation was evidently drawn up 
by Pembroke; who also caused a revised copy of 
the Great Charter to be signed by his royal pupil, 
which was forthwith promulgated in every county 
in England. Several powerful barons, won by 
these and other politic measures of the Regent, 
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came over to Henry, among whom were the Earls 
of Salisbury, Arundel, and Warrenne, with the 
Protector’s eldest son.* 

Many, however, of the English barons were 
still on the side of Louis; who was master of 
London and many of the southern districts of the 
island, and had also strong influence in the north 
and the west, where the King of Scotland and the 
Welsh Prince were his Allies. 

The Dauphin now resumed his siege of Dover 
Castle, and tried long and lavishly the effect of his 
battering engines on the walls, and the effect of 
bribes and menaces on the garrison. But Hubert 
de Burgh and his men were firm, the old fort was 
equally stubborn, and at last Louis raised the siege, 
having wasted invaluable time, and given Pem- 
broke the opportunity of reorganising the national 
party from the late shipwreck of the kingdom. 
Louis marched back to London in the November of 
1216, when he succeeded in making himself master 
of the Tower, which had hitherto been held against 
him by the adherents of the English sovereign. 

* «This England never did, (nor never shall,) 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when she first did help to wound herself. 
Now these her princes sre come home again, 
Come the three corners of the world in arms 


And we shall shock them. Nought shall make us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but true.” 
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In the following year, after the expiration of a 
truce which had been agreed on from Christmas to 
Easter, and which each party had employed in 
collecting reinforcements, the Earl of Pembroke 
opened the campaign by investing Mountsorel, in 
Leicestershire, which was garrisoned by troops of 
the Dauphin. Louis sent a mixed army of his 
French troops, of Flemings, and mercenaries of 
various nations, under the command of the Count 
of Perche, to raise the siege. This army, on its 
march from London to Leicestershire, committed 
great and wanton havoc, thereby alienating more 
and more the minds of the English from the 
Dauphin’s cause. The Count of Perche seemed 
at first successful. His army was numerically 
superior to Pembroke’s forces, and the Regent 
raised the siege, and retreated before him, rather 
than risk the cause of Henry in a battle under 
such disadvantages. The Count with his 20,000 
men now marched upon Lincoln, which had been 
throughout the war steadily devoted to King John 
and his son. ‘The invaders occupied the town, but 
the castle resisted stoutly. A hervine, named 
Nicola de Camville, commanded it, and made good 
the defence against all the assaults of the Count 
and his host. Her husband, Gerard de Camville, 
had held the government of Lincoln Castle by 
hereditary right, and his widow now proved herself 
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right worthy to succeed him. Under her command 
Lincoln Castle became a breakwater that checked 
at the most critical season the torrent of invasion, 
and in all human probability saved the indepen- 
dence of this nation from extinction. Another 
instance here occurs of the national value of the 
fortifications, for which England was indebted to 
her Norman rulers. While the Count of Perche’s 
army was detained in the town of Lincoln, and 
occupied in the siege of the castle, Pembroke 
suddenly collected a force of picked men, and by a 
rapid march appeared before the city walls. The 
foreigners were superior in cavalry, and Pembroke 
could not have encountered them with any hope of 
success, had they marched out to meet him in the 
open country, but the English general, by a skilful 
manceuvre, obtained an entrance at one of the city 
gates, while the Count obstinately persisted in 
battering the castle ; and Pembroke thus promptly 
led his whole force inside the town, and attacked 
the French in the narrow streets and lanes. The 
mounted knights and men-at-arms of the Count were 
unable to act here with effect. At the same time the 
garrison from the castle made a sortie; and the 
Count’s army, thrown into irremediable confusion, 
and assailed from every quarter, was slaughtered 
almost unresisting, or compelled to surrender at dis- 
cretion. This battle, one of the most important ever 
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fought in England, took place on the 20th of May, 
1217: the immediate result of it was to deprive the 
Dauphin of all hold upon England north of 
London; and the English forces, augmented and 
inspirited in consequence of their late victory, now 
pressed hard upon the capital, and kept Louis and 
his adherents cooped up there in ignominious 
inaction. But a powerful fleet and army were soon 
prepared in France for his succour. The troops 
destined for this enterprise embarked at Calais ina 
fleet of eighty large ships, besides galleys and 
larger vessels, under the command of a famous sea- 
rover of the time, called Eustace the Monk, who 
had left the quiet of the cloister for the scenes 
more congenial to his nature, of the battle and the 
breeze—and on the 24th of August, they put to 
sea intending to make the Thames, and sail up 
that river to London. The great battle that 
ensued, and which gave to England deliverance 
from her fears, is admirably described by Sir 
Harris Nicolas in his History of the Royal Navy. 
He tells us that— 

‘* As soon as the news of Louis’ defeat at Lincoln 
reached France, Robert de Courtenay collected an 
army for his assistance, which embarked at Calais 
in a fleet of eighty ships besides galleys and smaller 
vessels, under the command of the famous Eustace 
the Monk; and on the 24th of August they put 
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to sea, intending to proceed up the Thames to 
London. 

“‘ Hubert de Burgh, the King’s Justiciary and 
Governor of Dover Castle, impressed with the 
necessity of preventing this formidable force from 
landing, immediately took measures for the purpose. 
Addressing the Bishop of Winchester, the Marshal, 
and other great personages, he said, ‘If these 
people land, England is lost; let us therefore boldly 
meet them, for God is with us, and they are ex- 
communicate.’ His ardour was not, however, 
shared by his audience, who replied, ‘We are not 
sea-soldiers, nor pirates, nor fishermen: go thou 
and die!’ Not discouraged by this answer, De 
Burgh sent for his chaplain, and having hastily 
taken the sacrament, he with an emphatic oath thus 
enjoined the garrison to defend their post: ‘ Ye 
shall suffer me to be hanged before ye surrender 
the castle, fur it is the key of England.’ Affected 
to tears by the exhortation, and still more by the 
fate that seemed to await their chief, they pledged 
themselves to obey his commands. Another 
writer gives rather a different account: he states, 
that when the French fleet were seen by the people 
of the Cinque Ports, knowing it to be commanded 
by Eustace the Monk, they said, ‘ If this tyrant 
land, he will lay all waste, for the country is not 
protected, and our King is far away. Let us 
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therefore put our souls into our hands, and meet 
him while he is at sea, and help will come to us 
from on high.’ Upon which some one exclaimed, 
‘Is there any one among you who is this day ready 
to die for England ?’ and was answered by another, 
‘Heream I.’ The first speaker then observed, 
‘Take with thee an axe, and when thou seest us 
engaging the tyrant’s ship, climb up the mast, and 
cut down the banner, that the other vessels may be 
dispersed from the want of a leader.’ Sixteen 
large and well-armed ships, manned with skilful 
seamen belonging to the Cinque Ports, and about 
twenty smaller vessels, formed the English squa- 
dron, Assembling some of the bravest of his 
knights, among whom were Sir Philip d’Albini, 
Sir Henry de Tuberville, Sir Richard Suard, and 
Sir Richard, a natural son of King John, De 
Burgh led them to the ships, and immediately put 
to sea. 

« The enemy were at some distance from Calais 
when the English sailed, but all the accounts of 
the engagement are defective in nautical details, 
while the few that do occur are very obscurely 
expressed. It appears that the wind was southerly, 
blowing fresh; and that the French were going 
large, steering to round the North Foreland, little 
expecting any opposition. The English squadron, 
instead of directly approaching the enemy, kept 
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their wind as if going to Calais; which made 
Eustace, the French commander, exclaim, ‘ I know 
that those wretches think to invade Calais like 
thieves, but that is useless, for it is well defended.” 
As soon as the English had gained the wind of the 
French fleet, they bore down in the most gallant 
manner upon the enemy’s rear; and, the moment 
they came close to the sterns of the French ships, 
they threw grapnels into them, and, thus fastening 
the vessels together, prevented the enemy from 
escaping,—-an early instance of that love of close 
fighting for which English sailors have ever since 
been distinguished. 

‘The action commenced by the crossbow-men 
and archers under Sir Philip d’Albini pouring 
volleys of arrows into the enemy’s ships with 
deadly effect; and, to increase their dismay, the 
English threw unslaked lime, reduced to a fine 
powder, on board their opponents, which being 
blown by the wind into their eyes completely 
blinded them. The English then rushed on board; 
and cutting away the rigging and haulyards with 
axes, the sails fell over the French, to use the 
expression of the chronicler, ‘like a net upon 
ensnared small birds.” Thus hampered, the enemy 
could make but a feeble resistance ; and, after an 
immense slaughter, were completely defeated. 
Other narratives supply a few additional details. 
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The English ships, it is said, kept their wind, 
instead of advancing at once towards the French 
fleet, from a natural hesitation to attack so greatly 
superior a force ; but animated by recollecting the 
recent affair of Lincoln, ‘in which a few had 
vanquished large numbers,’ they determined to 
give them battle. Though the French fought with 
great bravery, very few among them were accus- 
tomed to naval tactics; aud they fell rapidly under 
the lances, axes, and swords of their assailants. 
In the mean-time many of their vessels had been 
sunk by the galleys, which, running their iron 
prows into them, stove their sides. Disdaining to 
be taken alive, or, as the chroniclers more probably 
state, dreading to fall into the hands of the English, 
for it was the custom to treat prisoners with great 
severity that they might be induced to pay exor- 
bitant sums for their ransom, several of the French 
knights leaped into the sea. Of their whole fleet, 
fifteen vessels only escaped; and, as soon as the 
principal persons had been secured, the English 
took the captured ships in tow. They thus pro- 
ceeded in triumph to Dover; and, while ‘ victo- 
riously ploughing the waves, they returned thanks 
to God for their success, an example of religious 
gratitude after a battle which has been so properly 
followed on many occasions in modern times, It 
was the first object of the victors to find Eustace 
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the Monk, and a strict search being made, he was 
discovered hidden in the hold of one of the prizes. 
His offer of a large sum of money for his life, and 
his promise to serve the King of England faithfully 
in future, were alike disregarded. ‘To his other 
crimes he had added that of treason to King John ; 
and Sir Richard, the bastard son of that Monarch, 
seizing him, exclaimed, ‘ Base traitor, never shall 
you again seduce any one by your fair promises!’ 
and, drawing his sword, struck off his head, which 
was afterwards exhibited on a pole throughout 
England. The battle was seen with exultation by 
the garrison of Dover Castle; and the conquerors 
were received by the bishops and clergy in full 
sacerdotal habits, bearing crosses and banners in 
procession, and chaunting thanksgiving and praises 
for their unexpected success. ‘The spoils of the 
ships, which consisted of gold, silver, silk vestments, 
and weapons of all kinds, having been collected, 
and the prisoners, who were loaded with heavy 
chains, disposed of, Sir Philip d’Albini dispatched 
an account of the victory to the King, who glorified 
God for the success He had vouchsafed to his arms: 
According to two authorities, this was the second 
engagement at sea in that year; and they say that 
on the former occasion the French were successful, 
and had landed in England. Speaking of the last 
battle, one of those writers observes, ‘the like was 
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unheard of in his times.’ Besides Robert de 
Courtenay, William de Baris, Ralph de Tornellis, 
and other distinguished persons, the English cap- 
tured one hundred and twenty-five knights, and 
more than a thousand soldiers of inferior rank. 
The loss sustained by the English is nowhere 
mentioned, but it does not appear to have been 
great. 

‘¢ Upon the preceding statements it 1s unnecessary 
to make many comments. Though the ships, com- 
pared with those of the present age, were small, yet 
the mode of attack, the bravery displayed, and the 
great superiority of the enemy, render the event 
worthy of the first place in the list of our naval 
victories. It was actually a hand-to-hand fight 
against double the number of ships, and probably 
four times the number of men, for the French 
vessels were filled with troops ; and more than one- 
sixth of their fleet was captured or destroyed. 
To national courage was united considerable pro- 
fessional skill, for the enemy’s force must have been 
known to De Burgh and his companions before they 
embarked ; and their appearing to steer for Calais 
was no doubt a stratagem to gain the wind of their 
opponents, and not the effect of hesitation to attack 
them. This, together with the manner in which 
the French were rendered comparatively powerless 
by causing the sails to fall over them, reflect infinite 
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credit on the English, and afford another proof that 
superiority in numbers often avails little against 
skill and intrepidity. It has been candidly re- 
marked by a competent French authority, that 
French historians, as well as those who have written 
under the influence of France, have avoided speak- 
ing of Eustace the Monk, and even of the naval 
combat in which he fell, which may doubtless be 
attributed to their unwillingness to mention an 
event so little flattering to their national pride, and 
to the difficulty of alluding to Eustace without 
describing all the circumstances which led to his 
death.” 

This glorious naval victory secured the indepen- 
dence of England. Louis on hearing the event 
at once abandoned his ambitious projects, and 
opened negotiations with the Protector, with a view 
of securing his own safe return to France, and 
obtaining the best possible terms for the English 
Barons who had adhered to his cause. The prudent 
generosity of Pembroke led him to offer full and 
complete indemnity and reconciliation to his 
countryman. A conference was held on the 11th 
of September, on an island of the Thames, near 
Kingston, at which it was agreed, that the English 
Barons who continued to side with Louis, should 
have their estates restored to them, and should 
have full and free participation in the customs and 
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liberties of the kingdom, and of all improvements 
which had been lately made therein. Other fair and 
liberal conditions were made respecting the preserva- 
tion of the rights and liberties of the city of London, 
and for the mutual release of prisoners. Louis was 
to give up all the castles and strong places which 
he still possessed in the island, and he solemnly 
released the English Barons from all their oaths 
and obligations to him. Three days after the 
treaty of Kingston, a safe conduct was granted to 
him. He was escorted by Pembroke in honour 
and courtesy to our shores, and the only French 
prince, that has ever succeeded in occupying English 
ground as an invader, departed from our coast, 
together with the remnants of his foreign forces and 
associates. 

There is little in the residue of the reign of 
Henry, or of his two successors, that requires 
mention for the purpose of this volume; there 
were two rumours of invasion from France near the 
end of the century; each of which called forth some 
activity on the part of the English in preparing 
for defence; but neither was followed by any 
actual attempt against our coast. But the reign 
of Edward III. deserves our earnest attention; and 
is rife with warnings, as well as with glorious 
reminiscences. Sir Harris Nicolas truly observed 
five years ago (and his words are still more emphatic 
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when read at the present time), that—-*‘ The 
name of Edward III. is tore identified with 
the naval glory of England than that of any 
other of her Sovereigns ; for, though the sagacious 
Alfred and the chivalrous Richard commanded 
fleets and defeated the enemy at sea, Edward 
gained in his own person two signal victories, 
fighting on one occasion until his ship actually 
sunk under him, and was rewarded by his subjects 
with the proudest title ever conferred upon a 
British monarch—‘ King of the Sea.’”* But while 
the history of one part of Edward's reign is the 
brightest in our early annals, his exploits were 
followed by events which teach a lesson to this 
country of the highest value, and which was, per- 
haps, never more important than at this time, when 
a great nation is her avowed rival on the ocean, 
with a long series of disasters to avenge. 

Like the Nile, Camperdown, and Trafalgar, the 
battle of Sluys and Les Espagnols sur Mer led the 
English “to imagine that they were always to 
command the sea; and, notwithstanding the 
repeated warnings of the Commons in Parliament, 
the Navy was so entirely neglected, that France 
and Spain obtained, and for many years preserved, 
the maritime superiority. Defeats, if not disgrace ; 
almost a total destruction of commerce, and, far 


* History of the Royal Navy, vol. ii. p. 1. 
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proud preamble: “ We, considering that our pro- 
genitors, Kings of England, were lords of the 
English sea on every side, and also defenders 
against invasion of enemies before these times ; and 
it would much grieve us if our royal honour in 
such defence should perish, or be in aught dimi- 
nished in our time, which God forbid ; and being 
desirous, the Lord helping, to obviate such perils, 
and to provide for the defence and safety of our 
realm and people, and to avert the malice of our 
enemies.” The two admirals were then com- 
manded upon their allegiance to proceed to sea 
with such ships as were ready against some French 
galleys, which were known to be preparing to 
aid the- Scots. The Downs was the appointed 
rendezvous for the squadron ; and the Cinque and 
other ports were enjoined to send their ships, 
properly armed, manned, and provisioned, to resist 
the French galleys. Special directions were also 
despatched to the mayor and citizens of London, 
reminding them that merchants would be the 
greatest sufferers from the enemy’s vessels, and 
requiring them to supply three ships for the 
King’s service,* 

Repeated proclamations+ of the early years of 
Edward’s reign may be found, directing measures 


* History of the Royal Navy, vol. ii, p. 18. 
+ Cited in Nicolas, vol. ii, p. 33. 
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of defence and reprisal against the King’s enemies in 
the ports of France and elsewhere ; and the chroni- 
clers relate many instances of the revenge inflicted 
on the English coast by the enemy's squadron. 

In the twelfth year of Edward’s reign, in conse- 
quence of the expected incursions of the French, an 
order was issued directing every person who had 
goods near the sea to remove them to the distance 
of four leagues at Jeast inland. It is evident that 
during the early period of the hostilities between 
Edward and the French, the naval force of England 
was unable to cope with that of France. It appears, 
indeed, from Froissart, that in the year 1340 the 
French fleet, largely reinforced with Genoese 
galleys, and with a large force of troops on board, 
ravaged the southern shores of England; and no 
vessel could leave our ports without being plundered, 
and the crew taken or slain. This powerful arma- 
ment of the enemy does not seem to have attempted 
any permanent conquest on English ground. It 
was merely fitted out on the system so highly 
approved of by a French Prince about five centuries 
afterwards. The French squadrons sought England 
“pour piller et bruler,’ though it was on a more 
extensive scale than their descendants have been 
advised to adopt. For instance, in 1839, when a 
French flect destined to act against England, was 
lying in the Sluys, the crews solemnly vowed in 
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presence of the Flemings ‘not to return to their 
own ports until they had taken one hundred 
English ships, and five hundred English towns.” 
The fate of this fleet of Destructives was such as 
their impious vow deserved. They encountered 
a heavy storm in attempting a passage to England, 
in which the greater part of them perished, and 
the remnant were driven back upon the Flemish 
coast. 

English squadrons from time to time retaliated 
upon the French shipping and shores; but Edward 
fclt the imperative necessity of organising such a 
naval force as would enable him to crush that of 
the enemy, and restore to him the command of the 
Channel. On the assembling of his parliament in 
the same month in which the last mentioned 
attempt of the French at a razzia on our coasts 
had been made, and had been defeated by the hand 
of Providence, the King urged upon his subjects, for 
immediate consideration, the unprotected state of 
the country, and the shameful circumstance of the 
French being able to insult and distress us by land 
and by water, because there was not an English 
fleet at sea. 

“ ‘The Commons were desired by the King to 
consider how the French fleet could be attacked, 
and how what was lost could be recovered, and to 
provide for the custody of the sea. They were to 
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bear in mind that the navy of England was sufficient 
for those purposes, if the people were willing. 
The Commons, however, requested that they might 
not be called on to advise on those matters, of 
which they had no knowledge ; but they suggested 
that, as the barons of the Cinque Ports in all times 
had honours above all the commoners of the 
realm, and were enfranchised to keep the sea against 
aliens, if they attempted to invade the country, and 
as they did not contribute to any aid or charge 
respecting the land, and had innumerable advan- 
tages both by sea and land, for that service, they 
ought therefore to protect the sea in the same 
manner as the Commons did the land, without 
demanding or receiving wages, and as other large 
towns and havens which had a navy were bound to 
do. With respect to the safety of the coast, the 
Commons said that it ought to be guarded by land, 
under the direction of the knights of the counties 
and other keepers, in the securest manner possible, 
without expense to the Commons; and that all 
landsmen, of whatever rank they might be, who 
held lands in maritime counties, ought to dwell 
there to repulse the enemy. To remedy the evils 
that had arisen to the English navy, from some 
vessels having gone to sea to trade, without a fleet 
and company of other ships, which vessels had been 
captured, and their crews murdered, to the disgrace 
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of the King and all his realm, as well as to the 
diminution of his fleet, it was ordained in full 
Parliament that all ships should remain under 
arrest till further orders.”’ * 

Early in the next year the same subject was 
again brought before the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. The King was absent in Flanders; but the 
Duke of Clarence, guardian of the realm, informed 
the House that — 

‘“ Among the causes for assembling Parliament, 
an especial motive was the necessity of providing 
for the safety of the sea; and, besides granting a 
tenth as a general aid, various measures were 
adopted relating to the navy. The sailors of the 
Cinque Ports undertook to have twenty-one of 
their own ships, and nine ships belonging to the 
river Thames, ready by Midlent, the 26th of 
March, and the council promised to pay half the cost, 
not, however, as ‘ wages,’ but from ‘special grace.’ 
The sailors of the western ports engaged to furnish 
seventy ships of one hundred tons and upwards cach, 
and as far as they could at their own expense, the 
council finding the remainder of the money. It was 
determined by Parliament that all the ships of that 
tonnage belonging to Portsmouth and the westward 
should be at that port by Midlent, and that the 
Earl of Arundel should be made their admiral ; 
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and that the vessels belonging to the Cinque Ports 
should assemble at Winchelsea, having the Earl of 
Huntingdon for their admiral. It was further 
determined that commands should be sent to 
admirals to arrest all other ships, and to prevent 
their putting to sea on account of the French; and 
that all such small ships were to be brought into 
havens, where they might be best secured from the 
enemy. Proclamations were ordered to be made 
throughout England, that all who had obtained 
charters of pardon should proceed towards 
the sea to be ready to go in the King’s service 
and at his wages, on pain of forfeiting those 
charters, and of being held responsible for the 
crimes which had been forgiven, if they did not 
do so.”* 

While these active preparations were making 
for the augmentation of the navy, Edward returned 
from Flanders, and under his personal encourage- 
ment the equipment of the English fleet proceeded 
with redoubled zeal. He had now openly claimed 
the crown of France, and his design to attack that 
country, and win it, was well known. But his 
subjects must have felt, that in giving him 
such an amount of naval force as would ensure 
the safe transit of his army, they were also rescuing 
England from the indignities and sufferings which 
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the enemy had so long inflicted by means of his 
maritime superiority. Every English ship that 
would carry twenty tons, or upwards, was now 
equipped and manned for active service. The 
Parliament, in March, passed fresh votes in favour 
of the fleet, and when King Edward sailed for 
Flanders on the 22nd of June, he had two hundred 
sail under his command, which were increased to 
two hundred and fifty by the junction of the 
squadron from the northern ports, under Sir Robert 
Morley, with our main fleet when off the Flemish 
coast. ; 

The splendid victory of Sluys, in which Edward 
nearly destroyed the collected navies of the French 
King and his allies, belongs rather to a history of 
the invasions of France, than to one of the invasions 
of England. 

Nor does our subject fairly lead us to any de- 
scription of the other great naval victory which 
Edward achieved over a Spanish squadron in the 
battle of “‘ Espagnols sur Mer.” These splendid 
successes raised the renown of Edward and _ his 
fleets to the greatest height, and his English sub- 
jects loved to give him the title of ‘‘ King of the 
seas.” * But the confidence which these successes 
created, degenerated into carelessness; and while 


* Rot. Parl., vol. ii, p.11. History of the Royal Navy, 
vol. ii, p. 113. 
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troops and treasures were continually poured into 
France to carry on a useless, though brilliant, war 
by land against the native Sovereign of that 
country, the English navy was neglected, and the 
grossest abuses and mismanagement were suffered 
to prevail among the King’s officers, on whom the 
duty of collecting ships and men devolved. The 
fortifications also of the sea-ports had been suffered 
to fall into decay; and the wasteful expenses of 
Edward’s wars had pressed severely on the trading 
part of the community, so that commerce was 
declining, and the number of merchant-ships and 
mariners was fearfully diminished. France, in the 
meanwhile, had been steadily improving her naval 
force; and the effects of this false policy on the 
part of England were severely felt, when the war 
was renewed with France at the expiration of a 
two years’ truce, in 1359. 

Edward, as had lately become his custom, bent 
all his energies to the collection of the finest army 
that England could supply. He marched through 
France at the head of it, the French being now 
taught by experience to avoid pitched battles with 
the English troops; but while he was occupied in this 
military pageant, the enemy retaliated with terrible 
effect upon the English shores. The miserable 
inferiority of our navy at that time is evident from 
the hurried anxiety shown to check the French on 
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their landing here, and the absence of any attempt 
to encounter and crush them at sea. ‘On the 
2nd of March, a general array of men, capable of 
bearing arms, was ordered to be made for the 
purpose of resisting the French, who were then at 
sea with a large force, and were expected to land 
at Southampton, Portsmouth, and Sandwich ; but 
instead—as might have been expected from the 
wonted maritime spirit of the nation, and the 
recent glory of ‘ Sluys’ and ‘1’Espagnols sur Mer’ 
—of instantly sending a fleet to meet the enemy, 
directions were forwarded to all the ports that 
every vessel should be drawn up high on the 
shore at a considerable distance from the water. 
This disgraceful measure shows how greatly the 
English navy had been neglected, and how just 
were the complaints made by the people on the 
subject. Military ardour was at that time, how- 
ever, centered in the conquest of France; and to 
that fatal object the naval superiority of England 
—her only real protection—was sacrificed. On 
Sunday the 15th of March, the French appeared 
off Winchelsea, and landed a large body of horse 
and foot soldiers, attacked the place while the 
people were at mass, slew many of the inhabitants, 
sparing neither age, nor sex, nor rank. ‘They set 
fire to the town, ravaged the neighbourhood, and 
committed the most horrible atrocities. At length 
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the troops and people in the vicinity assembled, 
and advancing upon the enemy, drove them, after 
a gallant fight, to their ships, with a loss in killed 
and drowned of more than four hundred men. 
Nine, if not more, beautiful women, however, were 
carried off, whose dreadful fate was feelingly de- 
plored by their cotemporaries. The sailors of the 
Cinque Ports, however, took thirteen French ships, 
laden with wine and other provisions. These pro- 
ceedings excited terror, if not dismay, throughout 
the realm. Roused to a sense of their duty, the 
King’s council, on the 15th of March, the instant 
after news of this event had reached them, com- 
manded a fleet to be prepared; and every large 
ship or barge in all the ports fit for war was 
ordered to be impressed. ‘The ships were to be 
manned each with forty sailors, forty armed men, 
and sixty archers; they were victualled and fitted 
for sea without delay, and sent to cruise to the 
westward of the Thames. 

* The shipping belonging to England’ in Flanders 
was sent for, and everything was done to equip a 
powerful armament. On the 26th of March, Sir 
John Paveley, prior of the Hospital of St. John in 
England, was appointed captain and lenght of this 
fleet. ‘Troops were levied in all thé midland 
counties, and sent to London; the castles of Old 
Sarum and Malmesbury, as well as Southampton - 
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and other places, and especially the Queen’s castle 
of Pevensey, were put in a state of defence; and it 
is difficult to convey an adequate idea of the terror ~ 
of invasion which seems to have prevailed through- 
out the country. In this emergency, eighty ships, 
with fourteen thousand soldiers and archers, were 
sent from London to revenge the attack on 
Winchelsea, and they are said to have taken the 
Isle of Saints; but another writer states that this 
fleet, which consisted of one hundred and sixty 
ships, proceeded under its admiral towards Boulogne, 
and thence to Harfleur, and did great injury to 
France.” * 

The peace of Bretigny in 1360 put a cessation 
to these scenes of havoc; but the English do not 
appear to have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity thus given to restore their maritime strength ; 
and when war broke out again in 1369, our coasts 
were exposed to continual pillage by the French 
squadrons, and the country was kept under serious 
alarm of invasion. ‘This fallen state of our navy 
excited deep indignation in England. ‘There is a 
remarkable address of the House of Commons to 
the King in 1372, in which they represent that, 
“« Twenty ge@rs since, and always before that time, 
the navy ofthe realm was so noble and so plentiful 
in all ports, maritime towns, and rivers, that the 
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whole country deemed and called our Lord ‘ King 
of the Sea,’ and he and all his country were the 
more dreaded both by sea and land on account of 
the said navy ; and now it was so decreased and 
weakened from divers causes, that there was hardly 
sufficient to defend the country in case of need 
against royal power, whence there was great danger 
to the realm, the causes of which were too long to 
write; but the principal reason was, that, in time ) 
of war, ships were often arrested a quarter of a 
year or more before they left the ports, without the 
payment of the mariners during the whole of that 
time, or any remuneration being made to the 
owners of the ships for their equipment and ex- 
penses, of which they prayed a suitable remedy, as 
an act of charity. The King replied, that it was 
his pleasure that the navy should be maintained 
and kept with the greatest ease and advantage that 
could be.” * 

Our naval power remained at the same low ebb 
during the reigns of Richard II. and Henry IV., 
and, consequently, we read of repeated projects of 
invasion by the French, and of constant depreda- 
tions on our coasts by their squadrons. But there 
is one scheme for the conquest of England by 
France, which was organised during the reign of 
Richard II., on such a formidable scale, that, 


* History of the Royal Navy, vol. ii. 
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though most modern historians pass it lightly over, 
it must in a work like the present be fully brought 
before the reader’s notice. Nor can it be so better 
than by adopting the graphic narrative which Sir 
Harris Nicolas has framed out of the words of con- 
temporary chroniclers. It is to be remembered 
that, in 1386, the Duke of Lancaster had drawn 
away the flower of English chivalry to aid him in 
his expedition to claim the crown of Castile. The 
French King and his advisers determined to take 
this opportunity of assailing us, with the design 
not merely of plundering and humiliating, but of 
reducing us to complete and permanent subju- 
gation. 

‘france had never witnessed military prepara- 
tions of such extent and variety as were made in 
the summer of this year for the invasion of England. 
The spirit of William the Conqueror seemed to 
have revived in Charles VI., and every other object 
appeared to be forgotten in the desire to subdue 
this country. There was not, says Froissart, a 
large vessel from Seville to Prussia, which the 
French could lay their hands on, that was not 
impressed for the expedition; but when the 
Hollanders and Flemings were required to furnish 
their ships for the conveyance of the army, they 
insisted on being paid in hand. ‘ Never, since 
God created the world,’ were there seen so many 
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large ships as filled the harbour of Sluys, or were 
on the coast between Sluys and Blankenberg, 
amounting to thirteen hundred and eighty-seven 
sail. ‘The Monk of St. Denys describes the ships, 
which he says exceeded nine hundred sail, as being 
mostly long vessels with prows, and having two 
sails. He adds that there were others much larger 
for the conveyance of horses, which were embarked 
through a door in the stern; and that the largest 
ships, called ‘dromons,’ carried the stores and 
military engines. 

“The ship of Sir Oliver de Clisson, commonly 
called ‘ the butcher,’ Constable of France, was built 
at Treguier, in Brittany; and he also ordered a 
remarkably large wooden house to be made which 
was to be conveyed in pieces and put together on 
landing in England, for the lords to retire to and 
lodge in, so that they might sleep securely at night. 
Heavy taxes were imposed upon all classes for the 
expenses of the armament; and Froissart, who was 
an eye-witness, feeling that his description of the 
bustle and activity caused by loading the fleet with 
various stores at Damme, Sluys, and Bruges was 
inadequate to convey an idea of the scene, adds, 
that such were the interest and pleasure of the 
sight, that, if any one had a fever or toothache, he 
would have got rid of the pain in going from 
one placeto another. The ruinof England formed 
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the general topic of conversation in the French 
army. It was said that all the men were to be put 
to death, and the women and children carried in 
slavery to France; and the clergy, in full sacerdotal 
habits, went from church to church imploring the 
Almighty to bless the enterprise. Money was no 
more thought of than if it had rained gold and 
silver from the clouds, or if it were pumped up 
from the sea; and the impatience of the knights to 
embark was even exceeded by that of their young 
King. All the great lords vied with each other in 
the equipments and ornaments of their ships, which 
were gaily painted and gilt, having their arms 
depicted upon them and upon their banners. The 
masts were painted from top to bottom, some being 
even covered with sheets of gold-leaf, and were 
surmounted with the arms of the owner of the 
vessel. One knight, Sir Guy de Trémouille, ex- 
pended no less than ten thousand francs in adorning 
his ship. Rich banners, pennons, and standards 
floated everywhere ; and it is only from Froissart’s 
own words that a notion can be formed of the pro- 
fusion and splendour of the French monarch and 
his nobility, or of the magnitude of the arrange- 
ments for the expedition. 

‘‘These preparations excited such alarm in 
England, as almost to have paralysed the national 
courage. Walsingham, who always writes with the 
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spirit of a warrior rather than with the meekness 
of a monk, says, the Londoners were panic-struck, 
and began to conceal themselves ‘like timid hares 
or mice,’ as if the city were on the point of being 
taken. They ran to the walls like mad or drunken 
men, pulling down houses, and committing other 
acts which would only be proper at the last ex- 
tremity, though not a Frenchman had set his foot 
on ship-board. Froissart also notices the alarm 
that prevailed in England; but he adds, that more 
than a hundred thousand of the English wished the 
French to land, saying to those who were dismayed, 
‘Let these Frenchmen come. By God, not one 
of them shall return to France!’ while those who 
were in debt, and did not wish to pay, said to their 
creditors, ‘ Hold your tongues! they are coining in 
France the florins with which you shall be satis- 
fied.’ In this confidence they spent freely, for 
credit was not refused them; and, when ashed to 
pay, they exclaimed, ‘ What do you ask? is it not 
much better that we should enjoy the goods of this 
country, than that the French should find and take 
them away ? 

‘¢No measures for the defence of the realm nor 
for the equipment of a fleet are recorded, (except 
those that had been taken in May,) until long after 
they ought to have been adopted; nor does it 
uppear that the most honourable and effectual 
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mode of resisting the invasion, by encountering the 
enemy in a general action at sea, was for a moment 
contemplated. The conduct of the government, in 
permitting the greater part of the navy, and an 
immense army, to leave England in June in the 
face of the impending danger, can only be ac- 
counted for by its not being strong enough to 
oppose Lancaster’s selfish policy in seeking a 
foreign crown instead of remaining to defend his 
own country, unless indeed it were supposed that 
the expedition would divert Charles from his 
design. 

‘The only proceedings of a military or naval 
nature in July was the appointment, on the 9th of 
that month, of persons to muster the men-at-arms 
and archers who were serving under the two 
Admirals, Darcy and Trivet. In August, however, 
the King’s council became alive to the danger with 
which the realm was menaced. On the 9th of that 
month the Earl of Arundel was commanded to 
array soldiers for the defence of the coasts of 
Surrey and Sussex ; and noblemen were directed 
to take similar measures in the other counties, 
because the King had received information that 
Charles was resolved to invade England, with the 
intention of utterly destroying the realm. In 
September ships and boats were strictly ordered to 
remain within the chains of the port of Great 
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Yarmouth during the impending danger from the 
enemy; money was borrowed from the bishops and 
abbots, as well as from many cities, in consequence 
of the urgent necessity of the Crown; troops were 
levied in all parts of the country, and sent to 
London to serve under the King against the 
French; a proclamation was issued, forbidding 
exorbitant prices being demanded for provisions, 
horses, and armour; and onthe 28th, ships were 
ordered to be arrested to serve in an armament at 
sea. Froissart states that the Earl of Arundel and 
Lord Despencer were sent to sea with forty large ’ 
ships and three hundred men-at-arms and six 
hundred archers completely armed. 

“The middle of August was fixed upon for the 
invasion ; and Charles having taken leave of his 
young bride and the princesses, heard a solemn mass 
at Notre Dame, intending, after he quitted Paris, 
never to re-enter it till he had landed in England. 
The progress of his army through France was 
marked by such desolation to the country-people, 
everything being devoured or carried off without 
payment, and complaints leading only to violence 
or murder, that the wretched creatures exclaimed, 
“Go, go to England; and may never a soul of you 
come back!’ As soon as Charles arrived at Sluys, 
every succeeding day was named for embarkation ; 
but the Duke de Berry did not arrive; delay 
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followed delay; and the resources of the poorer 
knights and esquires becoming exhausted, they 
suffered much distress. The constable of France 
embarked at Treguier for Sluys with seventy-two 
large ships, containing his military engines, stores, 
and his celebrated wooden town. As he approached 
the English coast the wind became unfavourable, 
and gradually strengthened. When off Margate 
the gale dispersed his squadron, seven of which 
were driven on the coast of Zealand, and the 
constable succeeded with much difficulty in reaching 
Sluys. Three of his ships, laden with parts of the 
wooden town, and a vessel carrying guns, powder, 
and engines, were captured by Sir William 
Beauchamp about Michaelmas; and the prizes 
being brought into Sandwich, the constable’s forti- 
fication was immediately erected for the defence of 
the town. 

‘““When Charles received the constable, he 
expressed much eagerness to put to sea, but was 
told that it was impossible, for the wind was 
southerly, and that the sailors had never known it 
remain so long in one quarter as it had done for 
two months past. ‘Constable,’ said the King, ‘by 
my faith, I have been on board my ship: I like 
the sea very much, and I believe I shall be a good 
sailor, for I was not in the least sick. As the wind 


still continued contrary, the expedition was unable 
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to sail; and the Flemings, heartily tired of the 
army, vented their feelings in various disparaging 
remarks, and eventually attempted to rise upon 
the French. ‘ You will not,’ said they, ‘see them 
cross over this year. They think they shall quickly 
conquer England, but it will not beso; it is not so 
easy a matter; for the English are of a different 
nature from the French. What can they do to 
England? When the English were in France, 
and marched through it, they shut themselves in 
their strong castles and good towns, and fled 
before them like larks before a sparrow hawk.’ 

On the 31st of October the wind at length 
changed, and the French ships disanchored and 
put to sea; but, before they had proceeded twenty 
miles, it veered back to its former quarter, blowing 
with such violence as to compel the fleet to return 
to Sluys, and some of the vessels were wrecked on 
entering the port. 

‘The Duke de Berry, the King’s uncle, arrived 
at Sluys about this time; but, instead of sailing, 
the expedition was, by his advice, deferred, in 
consequence of the advanced period of the year, 
until the next summer. It was determined that 
the King and the lords should return to France; 
the provisions and stores be placed in store-houses ; 
and that everything should remain ready for the 
spring. Charles was extremely indignant at this 
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resolution, and the rage of the knights and esquires 
was unbounded, especially of those who came from 
distant countries, for every one expected to enrich 
himself in England; instead of which all their 
money was spent, and they were compelled to sell 
their equipments for one-tenth of what they had 
cost. Discontent and confusion prevailed through- 
out the army; all kinds of brigandage were com- 
mitted in Flanders, Vermandois, and Picardy, the 
peasants flying before the soldiers as if they had 
been enemies. Even the churches were not 
spared ; and such was the general disorder that 
priests could no longer be found to perform divine 
service or to administer the sacraments. 

“© Before Charles and his council quitted Sluys, 
they appointed officers to lay up the fleet and 
place it in safety; but the English did not allow 
them time (say the French writers, though the 
important fact is not mentioned by those of this 
country) to execute the order. As soon as the 
weather permitted the English ships to sail, they 
fell upon the enemy’s , vessels, and put some of 
them to flight; but they burnt or captured the 
greater part of the fleet, and carried off the stores, 
among which were two thousand tons of wine, 
which supplied the wants of England for a long 
period. As soon as news that the expedition was 
broken up was brought to London, the joy was 
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almost universal, and a great feast was given to 
those who had been employed in guarding the 
coast. ” 

Henry V. was the great restorer of our navy. 
Even during his career of conquest in France, his 
attention was directed to keeping his fleet in effi- 
ciency, to guarding the English coast, and strengthen- 
ing the fortifications of Portsmouth, and other prin- 
cipal sea-ports. Hence, England was secure, 
during his reign, not only from injury but from 
insult; and even during the calamitous reign of his 
son, and the wars of the Roses, no serious project 
was ever formed by any foreign enemy against the 
realm, though our coasts frequently suffered from 
the visits of marauding squadrons. 

Before proceeding to watch the attempts made 
against this island in later times, it may be con- 
venient to pursue and consider what was the 
general system on which our national defences 
were organised under the princes of the Plan- 
tagenet and Tudor dynasties to the time of Eliza- 
beth, and *to examine what generally was the 
condition of England, with reference to her power 
of keeping invaders aloof from her shores, or of 


* History of the Royal Navy, by Sir Harris Nicolas, vol. ii., 
p. 305. I cannot conclude this quotation without expressing my 
deep sense of the value of this work ; and my deeper regret that 
the death of its excellent author should bave deprived us of all 
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effectually resisting to their further progress, in the 
event of their being able to make good a landing. 
From the accession of Alfred the Great no 
monarch of England has been wholly unconscious 
of the duty which an island-sovereign owes of 
attention to the naval defences of his realm. The 
swarmis of pirates, who, in the Saxon times, infested 
the northern seas, made it a matter of vital neces- 
sity to have the means of opposing them upon their 
own element, and accordingly Etheldred ordained 
that every one who was lord of 310 hides of land 
should supply one vessel for the service of the 
King: and it seems clear that some of the ports on 
the southern coast received certain privileges on 
condition of naval service before the Norman con- 
quest. It is, however, to the Conqueror that the 
ultimate organisation of the Cinque Ports, as depots 
of our naval power, is to be referred. The five 
ports, originally included in the term Cinque ports 
were Sandwich, Dover, Hythe, Romney, and 
Hastings. ‘They were governed by corporations, 
consisting of barons and jurats, were exempted 
from the burdens which fell upon other towns— 
and, in consideration of such exemption, were 
bound to furnish fifty-two ships for a period of 
fifteen days, free of all expense, whenever an emer- 
gency called for such a measure for the defence of 
the country. This period was afterwards extended 
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to forty days. To these five ports the ancient 
towns of Rye and Winchelsea were subsequently 
added, some time prior to the reign of Henry ITI. : 
with a number of smaller places, lying along the 
coast, as far west as Seaford, as incorporated mem- 
bers. Besides honorary privileges, some of which 
still survive, they had similar franchises in many 
respects with the Counties Palatine, and particularly 
exclusive jurisdiction before the Baron or Mayor and 
jurats of the ports, into which the King’s ordinary 
writ did not run, a privilege in part preserved by 
the Municipal Corporation Act.* Some of our 
historical antiquarians believe the Cinque Ports to 
have been represented in Parliament as early as the 
year 1246, before any writs had been issued to the 
ordinary cities and boroughs throughout the king- 
dom.+ The important part which these ports were 
called upon to play in the defence of the country 
has been already shown in the course of this 
history; and particularly in the great sea-fight 
shortly after the battle of Lincoln. Of late years 
they have ceased to occupy any very important 
dosition, either politica) or naval. This may be 
ttributed, in some measure, to the physical changes 
* 5&6 Will. IV., c. 76, es, 184, 188. 

¢ In the letter addressed to the Pope by the Parliament of 

246, the salutation runs as follows :—*“Barones, procores, et 


aagnates, ac nobiles portuum maris habitatores, necnon et clerus,” 
‘e.—Bee Hallam’s Middle Ages, vol. iii, p. 41, note. 
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which have taken place in the line of coast. Romney, 
Rye, and Winchelsea, which formerly stood upon 
the sea shore, are now separated from it by a con- 
siderable track of land. The ancient site of other 
incorporated members has been swept away, and 
some places which we find occasionally referred to 
as belonging to the incorporation, have so dwindled 
and decayed, that their very position has become a 
matter of speculation. The permanent organisation 
of the royal navy, and the change in the descrip- 
tion and size of the vessels required for warfare, 
consequent upon the introduction of gunpowder, 
involved the extinction of the services rendered by 
the Barons of the Cinque Ports, and reduced them, 
politically, to comparative insignificance ; and the 
inferiority of their harbours has prevented them 
from acquiring any commercial importance. Rye 
now still wears the appearance of a thriving town, 
though ships of only small burden can come up 
the river. Hastings has changed from a place of 
naval to one of fashionable resort. Dover still 
maintains its importance as the chief point of com- 
munication with France and the continent; while 
Winchelsea strikes the visitor with an air of fallen 
grandeur to a degree which is seldom equalled. 
Its commanding position on the summit of a hill, 
extending like a peninsula into the surrounding 
marshes, and its ruined gateways, which denote the 
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extent to which the circuit of its defences must 
once have reached, prove its ancient strength. 
The exceeding beauty of the now small remains 
of its once magnificent church attests the opulence 
which its monastic institutions must at one time 
have possessed: while the quarried stone which 
forms the material of many of the cottages in the 
broad streets of this deserted village, show that 
these now humble dwellings are the remains of 
what were once the abodes of grandeur and wealth. 

Besides the ships which the Cinque Ports were 
bound to furnish free of all costs, the system of 
impressment of vessels was carried on throughout 
all the ports of the kingdom, and some minutes of 
Council as early as the year 1337 show the directions 
which were given to the admirals of those days to 
ensure the assembling of ships on particular occa- 
sions, and the wages which were paid to the 
mariners ;* so that the numbers of ships which 
formed the King’s fleets were frequently very much 
Jarger than the number supplied by the Cinque 
Ports. 

The introduction of gunpowder created a change 
in the system of naval warfare earlier than it did 
in the tactics of land fighting. It is not very clear 
when cannon were first employed at sea; but it 
has been supposed that it was by the Venetians 


* See Sir Harris Nicolas's Naval History, passim. 
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against the Genoese, about the year 1380,* but 
the effect of the introduction of this new power was 
shortly to create a very marked distinction between 
ships built for the King’s service, and such as were 
intended merely for the purposes of commerce. 
In the year 1499, port-holes were invented by 
Descharges, a ship-builder at Brest, and this con- 
trivance led to the addition of a second tier of guns, 
and the necessary enlargement of the dimensions of 
the ships; and from this time ships of war began 
to form a distinct class, though on emergencies the 
navy was reinforced by hiring large ships from the 
English and even from foreign merchants. 

In the year 1485, Henry VII. ascended the 
English throne, and was the first of our Kings who 
established a regular standing navy; and the 
*¢ Great Harry,’”’ built by him at a cost of 15,0001., 
may be considered as the first ship of the royal 
navy. Under his son, Henry VIII., the Admiralty 
and Trinity House were constituted, and dock- 
yards established at Portsmouth, Woolwich, and 
Deptford, and from this time the sea-service became 
a separate profession. At his death, the tonnage 
of the royal navy was calculated at 12,000 tons. 
When, however, we consider the English navy as a 
means of national defence, we must remember that 
none of the other countries from whom any danger 


* See Charnock’s History of Marine Architecture, vol. ii. p. 6. 
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was to be anticipated, had, during the period which 
we have been considering, any considerable naval 
force. The principal maritime powers of Europe 
were the Hanse Towns in the north and the 
Italian States in the south, from which no invasion 
was to be apprehended; and though Spain collec- 
tively possessed a considerable number of vessels, 
that country was long divided into a number of 
distinct kingdoms ; and the ambition of its first 
sovereigns after the union of the Spanish crowns was 
directed against other quarters than England. 

If we turn from the navy to the other means of 
defence, which England could command during the 
times before the defeat of the Armada, we shall 
find that_the fortresses—the ruins of which are now 
so numerous—almost all date from a time posterior 
to the Norman conquest ; those which are prior to 
that date are few in number and of less strength. 
Along the southern coast, Arundel is mentioned as 
having existed in the filme of Edward the Con- 
fessor, and parts of Pevensey are evidently of 
Roman workmanship y Dover, also, was certainly 
built before the time of the invasion. In other 
parts of England there were also fortifications, 
which had been built by the Romans, and a few 
which were of Saxon origin. But William the 
Conqueror was the great builder of castles. In the 
first few years of his reign fortresses sprung up on all 
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sides ; and during the nineteen years of the reign of 
Stephen, 1115 castles are said to have been erected. 
The feudal system and the unsettled state of 
society tended materially to increase the number of 
these fortifications, which, while they were of value 
as safeguards against the aggressions of a foreign 
foe, were at the same time frequently made use of 
by the turbulent barons as strongholds against their 
own Sovereign. 

The introduction of a standing army was of 
much later date in England than that of a per- 
manent navy; and up to the reign of Henry VIL, 
the King did not even possess a regular body 
guard. Prior to that time, the military force at 
the command of the Sovereign consisted partly of 
the great feudal barons, and other tenants of the 
Crown, who held their fiefs on condition of perform- 
ing military service when called on—and who were 
bound to serve forty days in the year without pay. 
In the time of Edward I’, the number of knights’ 
fees in England was calculated at 60,000. But 
besides this chivalrous body, al] persons between the 
ages of sixteen and sixty were held liable to be 
summoned for military service within the realm; 
and the sheriff had jurisdiction to call them out for 
the purpose of training, so that they might always 
be prepared for duty. This is evidently the germ of 
the more recent system of the militia. The third 
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source upon which the early Kings relied was the 
bands of mercenary troops, which were at first 
paid out of the Sovereign’s own revenues, but 
afterwards out of subsidies voted by the Parliament. 
The archers of England—that formidable body 
which so often turned the fortune of the day— 
were generally paid troops. ‘These consisted 
principally of the yeomen, a class of men almost 
peculiar to England, and to whose training consider- 
able attention was devoted. This duty originally 
devolved upon the sheriffs of the counties, but 
it early became the practice to select persons in the 
different counties, experienced in military affairs, to 
attend the musters of these local troops. By degrees 
this practice became more general, until it ended in 
the regular appointment of lord-lieutenants of the 
counties, to whom the care of the military service 
was entirely committed. 

Our Norman conquerors taught us one military 
lesson, which did much to preserve the land from 
any other conquest for centuries. They introduced 
archery as a principal arm of English war, the 
Saxons having previously paid little attention to the 
use of the bow. In the hands of our English 
yeomen this weapon became a truly formidable 
instrument, and was only slowly displaced by the 
musket in comparatively modern times. The con- 
stant training of the population to the use of the 
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bow was deemed by our Kings and statesmen a 
matter of the deepest national importance. A great 
number of statutes might be cited from the reign of 
Edward I. down to that of Henry VIII., which 
were passed for this special purpose.* For instance, 
in the thirty-third year of the reign of Henry 
VIII. an Act was passed which, after reciting, 
among other things, that by shooting in long-bows 
there had continually grown and been within the 
realm great numbers of good archers, which had 
not only defended the same against the dangers of 
outward enemies, but also had subdued divers 
countries to their obeisance, yet that, nevertheless, 
archery was little used, but did daily decay, 
ordained that every man under sixty, except 
spiritual men, justices, &c., should use shooting 
with the long-bow, and have a bow and arrows 
continually in his own house ; that he should provide 
bows and arrows for his servants and children ; and 
that every servant, above seventeen’ and under 
sixty years of age, should pay 6s. 8d. if he was 
without a bow and arrows for one month. The 
inhabitants of every city, town, and place were to 
erect butts and practise shooting on holidays, and 
at every other convenient time. 

Not only did Kings, Houses of Parliament, 
Sheriffs, Justices, and other temporal authorities, 
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impress on the people the duty of keeping ur 
their military perfection, as bowmen strong and 
true, but it was inculcated from the pulpit as a 
religious obligation. Bishop Latimer, in one of 
his sermons that has been preserved and published, 
exhorted his congregation thus—‘ Men of England 
in times past,” he says, *‘ when they would exercise 
themselves (for we must needs have some recreation, 
our bodies cannot endure without some exercise), 
they were wont to go abroad in the fields of 
shooting. The art of shooting hath been, in times 
past, much esteemed in this realm; it is a gift of 
God that He hath given us to excel all other 
“nations withal; it hath been God’s instrument 
whereby He hath given us many victories against 
our enemies. A wondrous thing that so excellent 
a gift of God should be so little esteemed. I 
desire you, my Lords, even as ye love the honour 
and glory of God, and intend to remove His indig- 
nation, let there be sent forth some proclamation, 
some sharp proclamation to the justices of peace; 
for they do not their duty. Justices now be no 
justices; there be many good acts made for this 
matter already. Charge them upon their allegiance, 
that this singular benefit of God may be practised, 
for they be negligent in executing these laws of 
shooting. In my time, my poor father was as 
diligent to teach me to shoot as to learn me any 
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other thing, and so 1 think other men did their 
children. He taught me how to draw, how to lay 
my body in a bow, and not to draw with strength 
of arms as other nations do, but with strength of 
the body. I had my bows bought me according to 
my age and strength; as I increased in them, so 
my bows were made bigger and bigger: for men 
will never shoot well except they be brought up in 
it. It isa godly art, a wholesome kind of exercise, 
and much commended in physic.” 

The most brilliant of the historians of England 
has truly pointed out how much the land owed in 
those ages to the bands of archers whom its com- 
monalty supplied. Macaulay says*—‘‘ The greatest 
victories recorded in the history of the middle ages 
were gained at this time, against great odds, by 
English armies. Victories indeed they were, of 
which a nation may justly be proud: for they are 
to be attributed to the moral superiority of the 
victors—a superiority which was most striking in 
the lowest ranks. The knights of England found 
worthy rivals in the knights of France: Chandos 
encountered an equal foe in Du Guesclin. But 
France had no infantry that dared to face the 
English bows and bills.” And there is a beautiful 
passage in Sir Walter Scott, where he makes a 
Scottish Knight, after a successful attack upon a 
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corps of English archers, pronounce on the 
battle-field a panegyric on 
“Those gallant yeomen,— 

England’s peculiar and appropriate sons, 

Known 1n no other land. Each boasts his hearth 

And field as free as the best lord his barony, 

Owing subjection to no human vassalage, 

Save to their king and law Hence are they resolute, 

Leading the van on every day of battle, 

As men who know the blessings they defend 

Hence are they frank and generous 1n peace, 

As men who have their portion 1n 1ts plenty 

No other kingdom shows such worth and happimess 

Veiled in such low estate ” * 


An invader, unless he could collect an over- 
whelming host on English ground, had _ little 
temptation to try to force his way into the interior 
of a land that teemed with such a population. The 
‘grey goose shaft,” shot from “the lusty long 
bow,” soon found its way through foreign helm or 
hauberk. The days of archery, except as a pas- 
time for full-grown children, areover. But though 
“‘these vile guns,” as Hotspur calls them, have 
superseded the old English weapons, the old 
English sinew and spirit remain, and might be 
made as effective as in the olden time. There is 
still the strong arm, the steady hand, the keen eye, 
and the stout heart. Let the descendants of our 
ancient yeomen have the Riri placed in their 
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hands, let them be trained and encouraged to the 
use of it, as their ancestors were to that of the 
bow, and our foes would find the whistle of the 
English bullet as unpalatable as their forefathers 
found the whiz of the English arrow. 


CHAPTER II. 


FRANCIS I.’8 ATTACK ON THE ISLE OF WIGHT.—THE SPANISH 
ARMADA. 

On turning to the subject of the invasions with 
which England was afflicted or menaced under the 
sovereigns of the Tudor dynasty, the mind naturally 
fixes itself on the proud theme of the destruction 
of the Spanish Armada, and our thoughts are at 
once directed to “that memorable year, when the 
dark cloud gathered round our coasts, when Europe 
stood by in fearful suspense to behold what should 
be the result of that great cast in the game of human 
politics; what the craft of Rome, the power of 
Philip, the genius of Farnese, could achieve against 
the Island-Queen—with her Drakes and Cecils— 
in that agony of the Protestant faith and English 
name.” * 

There is not, indeed, much in the reigns of the 
earlier Tudor princes which need detain us, so far 
as the subject of foreign invasion is concerned. 


* Hallam’s Constitutional History. 
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During the wars of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 
our coasts were occasionally infested by French 
squadrons, but no serious attempt against the 
country was made except in 1544, when a fleet 
of one hundred and fifty great ships, sixty smaller 
ones, and twenty-five galleys, was sent by Francis I. 
to attempt the occupation of the Isle of Wight and 
Portsmouth. The English Admiral Dudley was 
at the head of an inferior force, and unable to con- 
test the passage of the channel against them. He 
retreated to our coast, and Henry VIII. now 
superintended, in person, measures for defending 
Portsmouth and other parts which the French were 
expected to assail. On the 16th of July the French 
fleet sailed from its own shore, and arriving off 
Brighthelmstone on the 18th, landed some detach- 
ments of troops who were to burn and spoil the 
country ; but the beacon-fires soon blazed along the 
Sussex Downs, and the people collected in such 
strength, and exerted themselves with such good 
speed that the invaders were beaten back to their 
ships with some loss.* The French then proceeded 
to the Isle of Wight, which Francis had calculated 
might be fortified and maintained as a possession of 
France: but good preparation had been made there 
also to repel the enemy, and the French Admiral 
cast anchor at St. Helen’s, and endeavoured to 
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provoke the English fleet to come out from Ports- 
mouth to join battle. Though greatly inferior in 
number, the English sailed forward to meet them, 
and an indecisive action ensued ; after which the 
English returned again into Portsmouth, and the 
French Admiral attempted a descent on the Isle of 
Wight in three places. ‘ One of his officers, Pietro 
Strozzi, landed in one part, near a little fort which 
had annoyed the galleys: it was abandoned on the 
approach of his force, and his people killed some 
few of the retreating garrison, and burnt the houses 
round about. Another division was commanded 
by the Sieur de Tais, who was general of the foot 
soldiers, and by the Baron de la Garde: they 
landed without resistance ; but had not penetrated 
far into the country before the inhabitants made 
head against them, taking possession of ground 
where they could attack the enemy to advantage, 
and when they retired were safe from pursuit, 
unless the enemy followed in disorder, and exposed 
themselves to farther loss. This detachment, there- 
fore, obtained no success: the Captains Marsay 
and Pierrebon, who commanded the third, were 
both wounded; and their party found it advisable 
to retreat with all speed to their ships. Meantime 
the troops who had been left on board, seeing the 
flames that Strozzi had kindled, and that there 
were no enemies on the adjacent shore, landed 
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without leave to take their pleasure, and come in 
for a share of the pillage: they got among the 
hills, were attacked there by horse and foot, and 
driven back to the coast: there, under protection 
of the ships, they rallied, and, being reinforced, 
again advanced against the islanders, who in their 
turn retreated, till, having crossed a river, they 
broke down the bridge, and defied farther pursuit. 
The Admiral then recalled his people, and held 
counsel how to proceed.” * 

In this assembly it was first proposed to force 
a passage into the harbour of Portsmouth, and 
destroy the English fleet that still lay there: the 
hazard of this enterprise was, on consideration, 
considered too great; and the French then debated 
whether they should establish themselves in the 
Isle of Wight. The captains who supported this 
scheme urged that the possession of the Isle of 
Wight would be sure to give them, eventually, 
possession of Portsmouth. They would be sure of 
a passage from the island, either to Spain or 
Flanders, and the island itself might be cultivated 
so as to feed the garrison which the King might 
think proper to maintain there. 

‘‘These,” the French historian observes, ‘ were 
great utilities and worthy of profound consideration; 
but, on the other hand, the difficulties that occurred 
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were not less considerable. The Sieurs de Tais and 
De Saint Remy, and others who were versed in such 
matters, agreed in opinion that it would be necessary 
to erect three fortresses at the same time, on the 
spot which had been deemed best suited to that 
purpose: the ground was semicircular in its form, 
and at the two points of the semicircle two forts 
were required to defend the road and protect their 
own fleet; a third was necessary for lodging the 
troops. The cost of these works would be exces- 
sive: it would not be possible to complete them in 
less than three months, even if 6000 pioneers were 
employed; and the place being as it were in the 
heart of the enemy, less than 6000 soldiers ought 
not to be left there, but it was impossible to leave 
so many now, and retain enough for manning the 
ships. Nor were these the only objections. The 
fleet could not depart till the works should be in a 
defensible state; but it was impossible for them to 
remain there so long, because they had no port to 
secure them from the winds, neither were they 
victualled for such a time: the rainy and stormy 
season was coming on, when the ships would be 
in danger, and the soldiers on shore would be 
exposed to the effects of the weather, having no 
habitations to shelter them, nor tents, nor covering 
of any kind. ‘These arguments had such weight, 
that even those who were for taking possession of 
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the isle submitted to them, and agreed that the 
intention must be deferred till the king’s further 
pleasure could be known. “ For my part,” says 
Martin du Bellay, “‘ without offence to the Sieurs 
De Tais and De Saint Remy, it appears to me that, 
considering the desire the King had to secure him- 
self against his enemy the King of England, and the 
means which he then possessed, an opportunity for 
so doing was at that time presented, which will 
neither easily nor soon be found again. But God 
orders all things as he pleases.” * 

The French admiral now sailed away towards 
Dover, making occasional] landings for the purpose 
of pillage, in which, from the resolute and skilful 
resistance of the people on the coast, they suffered 
more loss than they inflicted. Dudley was now 
reinforced at Portsmouth, and joyfully received 
the King’s orders to put forth and attack the enemy. 
Dudley’s orders to his captains were, that, when a 
convenient time for battle should be perceived, 
“our vanward shall make with their vanward, if 
they have any; and if they be in one company, our 
vanward, taking the advantage of the wind, shall 
set upon the foremost rank, bringing them out of 
order; and our vice-admiral shall seek to board 
their vice-admiral, and every captain shall choose 
his equal, as near as he may.” 


* Southey, ut supra, citing Du Bellay. 
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The last part of this order reminds us of one 
of Nelson’s orders before going into action at 
Trafalgar, “‘ No captain can do wrong who Jays 
his ship alongside one of the enemy.” 

Dudley came up with the French fleet between 
Brighton and Shoreham; and some manceuvering . 
ensued, to gain the advantage of the wind. There 
were light airs, and a nearly calm sea, which were 
greatly to the advantage of the foreigners, who 
had a considerable number of large galleys propelled 
by oars. Some distant cannonading took place, on 
the 15th of August, between the fleets; but the 
next morning, when the wind had freshened, and 
given Dudley the hopes of assailing them with 
advantage, he saw them in full retreat, “ sailing 
into the seawards,”’ as he expresses it, in his 
despatch to King Henry. Dudley retaliated for 
the injuries done to the Isle of Wight, by sailing 
across the Channel, and sacking the town of 
Tréport ; and thus the campaign, which had begun 
so ominously, concluded honourably for England.* 

It has been already mentioned that great changes 
were made in the construction of our ships of war, 
and the whole system of our marine, during the 
reign of the two last Henries. More was done for 
the improvement of the navy by Henry VIII. 
than had been effected by any preceding sovereign. 


* See Southey’s Naval History, vol. ii. p. 280. 
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But under Edward VI. it was suffered to 
fall into decay; and it was even more neglected 
during the inglorious reign of Mary; so that at 
the accession of Elizabeth our maritime defences 
were in a feeble and declining condition. 

Lord Bolingbroke has said,* “‘ There is no part 
of our annals, nor, perhaps, of the annals of any 
other country, which deserves to be more studied, 
or to be oftener called to remembrance, both by 
those who govern, and by those who are governed, 
than the reign of Queen Elizabeth.” And it is cer- 
tainly one which deserves to be regarded by us with 
feelings of the deepest gratitude for the blessings 
and protection which were vouchsafed to this 
nation during nearly halfa century of peril. England 
was then engaged in a long and arduous struggle 
for civil and religious liberty, for national inde- 
pendence, and the rights of conscience, as given by 
the Reformation, against the Papacy and the 
crown of Spain. That England was successful in 
the struggle is in no slight degree owing to the 
high personal character of the sovereign who then 
held our sceptre. Under a weaker prince, this 
country would either have been the ignominious 
satellite of Spain, as had been the case in the reign 
of Mary, or would have sunk under the formidable 
assault of Spanish armies and fleets, as was the case 


* Remarks on History of England, Letter 13. 
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with Portugal. In resisting Spanish craft, and in 
triumphing over Spanish invasion, Elizabeth 
secured the success of Protestantism in this and 
other European countries, and prevented the 
civilised world from falling under the spiritual 
tyranny of Rome and the universal monarchy of 
Spain. 

Bolingbroke has pronounced an eulogium on 
Elizabeth, which is worthy of his powers, whatever 
may have been the covert motive which induced 
him to compose it. He says :— 

‘‘'The situation of England, in her time, resembled 
that of a town powerfully besieged without, and 
exposed to treachery and sedition within. That a 
town in such circumstances should defend itself, 
and even force the enemy by its own strength to 
raise the siege, hardly falls within the bounds of 
probability. But that all this should happen, and 
the inhabitants feel none of the inconveniences of a 
long and obstinate siege, nay, that they should 
grow rich during the continuance of it, and find 
themselves at last better able to offend the enemy 
than they were at first to defend their walls, seems 
an adventure of some extravagant romance. But 
it conveys a true image of this reign. Unallied 
and alone, Queen Elizabeth maintained a glorious 
and successful war against the greatest power and 
the richest potentate in Europe. 
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‘She distressed him in the West Indies; she 
insulted him in Spain; she took from him the 
empire of the sea; she fixed it in herself; she 
rendered all the projects of universal monarchy 
vain; and shook to the foundations the most 
exorbitant power which ever disturbed the peace, 
or threatened the liberties of Europe; she supported 
the oppressed people of the Netherlands against 
the tyranny of their prince; she supported the 
Protestant subjects of France against Catherine of 
Medicis and her sons, those execrable butchers of 
their people; she supported the kings of France, 
Henry III. and IV., against the ambition of the 
princes of the house of Lorraine, and the rebellious 
league of their Popish subjects; she, who seemed 
to have everything to fear in the beginning of her ° 
reign, became in the progress of it terrible to her 
enemies. The pretender to her crown lost her 
own. ‘The English, who at first appeared so 
favourable to the Queen of Scotland, became at 
last as desirous to sacrifice the life of that 
unfortunate princess to the security of Queen 
Elizabeth. Whilst war, confusion, and the miseries 
which attend them, raged in the dominions of those 
who bent their aim at the disturbance of her 
government, she preserved her subjects in peace 
and in plenty. Whilst the glory of the nation was 
carried high by achievements in war, the riches 
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and the strength of it were raised by the arts of 
peace to such a degree as former ages had never 
seen, and as we of this age feel in the conse- 
quences. Well, therefore, might my Lord Bacon, 
speaking of Queen Elizabeth, say, ‘ As for her 
government, I assure myself I shall not exceed, if 
I do affirm that this part of the island never had 
forty-five years of better times; and yet not 
through the calmness of the season, but through 
the wisdom of her regiment.’ ” 

Elizabeth had found at her accession the revenue 
of the crown and the wealth of the nation in,a 
low and encumbered state. A large portion of her 
subjects who adhered to the Roman Catholic 
Church objected to her title to the crown, and 
she found her situation abroad stil] worse than 
her situation at home. The last remnant of the 
English possessions in France had been Jost, and 
the old military spirit of the nation seemed to have 
grown cold. By refusing the hand of Philip II, 
and avowing herself a Protestant, she had made 
that king her inveterate enemy for life, and his 
life lasted almost as long as her own. She clearly 
saw, and stedfastly encountered the difficulties with 
which she was environed. For a long time, by 
aid judiciously rendered to the Huguenots in 
France, and the Protestants in Holland, she kept 
the arms of her great enemy employed, and his 
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chief attention directed to quarters at a distance 
from our own shores. And at last when all his 
energies were concentrated in a direct attack on 
England, he found this country armed and ready 
to encounter him, abounding with resources and 
animated by patriotic energy, such as would vainly 
have been sought for among us, when Mary left 
our throne to her sister. 

Elizabeth had employed this invaluable interval 
in reviving the national vigour and the national 
loyalty of England. She may be almost said to 
have created the spirit of commercial industry and 
maritime enterprise, that have ever since her time 
been our national characteristics, At any rate 
she raised and pushed to the highest degree a 
spirit of discovering new countries, making new 
settlements, and opening new veins of trade. 
‘‘ Ships, colonies, and commerce,’”’ were the nearest 
of all objects to her heart, as they were with another 
great ruler of later times. But Elizabeth did 
more than perceive their utility to a nation; she 
procured them and gave them to us. Bolingbroke 
truly said that before Queen Elizabeth’s reign the 
commerce of England was confined and poor. In 
her reign it extended itself over all the known, and 
even unto the unknown parts of the world. ‘“ We 
traded to the north and opened our passage into 
Muscovy. We carried our merchandise up the 
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Dwina, down the Volga, and across the Caspian 
sea into Persia. 

‘¢ Our merchants visited the coasts of Africa ; 
all the countries of the Grand Seignior; and 
following the tracks of the Venetians into the East 
Indies, they soon followed the Portuguese thither 
by the Cape of Good Hope. They went thither 
through the South Sea and sailed round the world. 
In the West Indies, they not only traded, but 
established themselves, in spite of all the power of 
Spain.” 

Still more brilliant and more useful in fostering 
a hardy and intrepid race of seamen, and a band 
of captains fit to lead them, were the voyages to 
the North American continent, which were under- 
taken by Elizabeth’s encouragement and sanction ; 
partly, in the hope of discovering that North-west 
Passage, which has never ceased to be the darling, 
and too often the fatal object of the best and 
bravest mariners of England, and partly, with the 
design of founding colonies along the coast of 
the Atlantic. In this school of fearless adventure 
and indomitable courage, were nurtured Drake, 
Raleigh, Frobisher, Hawkins, and many more who 
afterwards did good service to their country in the 
hour of her extreme peril. ‘They learned in their 
expeditions to scorn the overweening pretensions 
of Spain, and the vaunted invincibility of her arms ; 
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and acquired that well-grounded confidence in 
themselves and their crews, that practical skill and 
alertness, and that coolness in the hour of danger, 
either in the battle or the gale, which are the 
essential attributes of true seamanship. An 
almost equally celebrated staff of military com- 
manders was formed of the English officers and 
noble volunteers, who served as auxiliaries of the 
Dutch Protestants and the Huguenots, in the 
wars in the Netherlands and in France. Norris, 
De Vere, Willoughby, and others, raised the fame 
of English valour, as high as it had ever been 
exalted by the Black Prince, by Chandos, by 
Henry V., by Talbot, or by any other of the 
renowned warriors of the Plantagenet times, 

The number of the people, as well as their 
wealth, increased rapidly during the long and pros- 
perous period of her reign. We have, indeed, 
direct evidence of the great augmentation of the 
population in the course of the siateenth century, 
in certain notices preserved by Harrison, as well as 
by other authorities. We find in Harrison, that, 
according to the accounts of the capitation tax of 
1377, the total population of England and Wales 
apparently did not exceed two millions and a half. 
By the military musters taken in 1574 and 1575, 
Harrison tells us, the number of able men for 
service was found to amount to 1,172,674; ‘and 
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yet,” he adds, “‘ were they not so narrowly taken, 
but that a third part of this like multitude was left 
unbilled and uncalled.” * If we double the number 
here given to obtain the entire number of males, 
it will make the .population of the kingdom to 
amount at this time to about 4,690,000. If we 
add one-third, as Harrison suggests, we shall have 
a population of about 6,254,000. The actual 
population cannot have been much less than five 
millions, or twice its amount two centuries before. 
Harrison’s account agrees nearly with a statement 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, who informs us that, in 
1563, there was a general review of all the men in 
England capable of bearing arms, when they were 
found to amount to 1,172,000. 

As might be expected, both from her solicitude 
to promote the commerce of her realm, and from 
well-founded anxiety respecting the hostile power 
of Spain, Elizabeth made the state of our maritime 
defences the subject of her unremitting care. 

‘‘ Verysoon after she came to the throne,” Camden 
tells us, “this wise and careful Princess, in order 
to prevent any hostile attempt, and secure herself 
and her subjects in the fruition of a settled peace, 
though her treasure ran low, yet began to stock 
her armoury with all necessary ammunition, 


* Description of England, p. 198, cited in Pictorial History, 
vol. ii, p. 902. 
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expending a vast sum for arms in Germany, because 
those she bought up at Antwerp were stopped by 
the Spaniards,” ‘ She also,”’ he adds, ‘* caused a 
great number of iron and brass pieces to be cast ; 
and in this she was aided by the discovery both of 
great abundance of calamine or zinc in different 
parts of England, and of a vein of copper near 
Keswick, in Cumberland, so rich, that it afforded 
a sufficient supply, not only for the home demand, 
but for exportation. She likewise introduced the 
manufacture of gunpowder, and made the military 
service popular by raising the pay of the soldiers.” 
Further, the historian goes on: “She rigged out 
her fleet with all manner of tackling and ammu- 
nition, so that it may be allowed to have been 
the best equipped navy that was ever set out by 
the English. For the defence whereof, she built a 
castle on the banks of tlhe Medway, near Upmore, 
the usual harbour for the fleet, and augmented the 
sailors’ and mariners’ pay, so that she was justly 
styled by strangers the restorer of the naval glory, 
and the Queen of the North Seas. Neither had 
she occasion to hire ships from Hamburg, Lubeck, 
Dantzic, Genoa, and Venice, which was her pre- 
decessor's case. ‘The wealthier inhabitants of the 
sea coasts did likewise follow the Queen’s example 
in building ships of war, with all imaginable cheer- 


fulness, insomush, that in a little time the Queen’s 
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fleet, in conjunction with her subjects’ shipping, 
was so potent, that it was able to furnish out 
twenty thousand fighting men for sea service.” In 
1572 the entire navy of England consisted of 146 
vessels of all sizes, but of these thirteen only 
belonged to the Crown, the rest consisting of 
merchant ships, which were hired for the temporary 
service; and a considerable number of these, when 
fitted for war, were capable of carrying from 40 to 
58 guns. In the year 1578 the royal navy is stated 
to have consisted of twenty-four ships of all sizes, 
the largest being the Triumph, of 1000 or 1100 
tons; and the smallest, the George, not quite sixty 
tons.* At the same time, all the ships throughout 
England of 100 tons and upwards were but 135; 
all under 100 and upwards of forty tons were 656. 

We know well, and we at this present moment 
enjoy the beneficial results of all the careful 
exertions of this Queen to strengthen England 
against her enemies, and of the generous magna- 
nimity with which her subjects seconded her efforts. 
This is not the place to discuss the constitutional 
character of her government. Elizabeth, though 
the haughty spirit of the daughter of Henry VIII. 
too often betrayed itself, was wise enough to see 

* Chanock, vol. ii., cited in Fincham’s History of Naval 
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clearly into the nature of that government at the 
head of which she was placed, and to know that 
‘the supreme head of such a government owes a 
supreme service to the whole.”* And, on the 
other hand, her subjects willingly forgave and forgot 
many an imperious speech, and many a harsh act, 
of Elizabeth, when they thought of the true English 
heart and daring of the Queen who protected them 
against the renewal of the persecuting fires of 
Popery, and who had given them riches, honour, 
and power, instead of distress, ignominy, and 
weakness. They liberally contributed the supplies, 
which they knew were wisely employed. Indeed, 
‘‘the aids which she had from her people were not 
so properly grants, as reimbursements of money, 
advanced for national services. And what services ? 
For establishing the Protestant religion; for de- 
fending England, for rescuing Scotland; for 
carrying on a successful war against an opulent and 
potent enemy ; for assisting the subjects and even 
the kings of France; for supporting the people of 
the Netherlands; for refining the debased coin ; for 
paying all the debts, and restoring the credit of the 
crown ; for providing ammunition at home, which, 
before this time, we had been always obliged to 
purchase abroad; for improving both home and 
foreign trade ; for re-building and augmenting the 


* Nathaniel Bacon, cited by Bolingbroke, vol. i, p. 297. 
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navy; and for doing all this without any burden- 
some imposition on the people, as the Parliament 
more than once acknowledged.”* 

It is by acting thus, that sovereigns and nations 
place themselves in a position to resist invaders; 
and not by short-sighted parsimony, by sordid 
sneers against those who speak of national glory, 
and by crying ‘Peace, Peace; when there is no 
peace.” And even after all the wise forethought 
and skilful preparations of Elizabeth, her states- 
men, her soldiers, and her ,mariners, the peril that 
England was doomed to Shcounter at the close of 
the sixteenth century was fearful: far exceeding 
that which the hostility of any enemy could now 
bring upon her, if she showed now half the spirit 
in her own defence which signalised her in the 
Elizabethan age. 

The England of our own days is so strong, and 
the Spain of our own days is so feeble, that it is 
not without some reflection and care that we can 
fully comprehend the extent of that deliverance 
by examining how colossal was the power which 
Philip II. wielded against Elizabeth, especially in 
comparison to that which could be opposed to 
him. 

Philip 11. was absolute master of an empire 
so superior to the other states of the world in 


* Bolingbroke, vol. i, p. 406, 
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extent, in resources, and especially in military and 
naval forces, as to make the project of enlarging 
that empire into a universal monarchy seem, & 
perfectly feasible scheme; and Philip had both 
the ambition to form that project, and the reso- 
lution to devote all his energies and all his means 
to its realisation. Since the downfall of the Roman 
empire no such preponderating power had existed 
in the world. During the medizval centuries, the 
chief European kingdoms’ were slowly moulding 
themselves out of ¢hefeudal chaos. And though 
their wars with each Other were numerous and 
desperate, and several of their respective kings 
figured for a time as mighty conquerors, none of 
them in those times acquired the consistency and 
perfect organisation which are requisite for a long- 
sustained career of aggrandisement. After the 
consolidation of the great kingdoms, they for some 
time kept each other in mutual check. During 
the first half of the sixteenth century, the balancing 
system was successfully practised by European 
statesmen. But when Philip II. reigned, France 
had become so miserably weak through her civil 
wars, that he had nothing to dread from the rival 
state, which had so long curbed his father, the 
Emperor Charles V. In Germany, Italy and 
Poland, he had either zealous friends and depen- 
dents, or weak and divided enemies, Against the 
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Turks he had gained great and glorious successes ; 
and he might look round the continent of Europe 
without discerning a single antagonist of whom he 
could stand in awe. Spain, when he acceded to 
the throne, was at the zenith of her power. The 
hardihood and spirit which the Arragonese, the 
Castilians, and the other nations of the peninsula 
had acquired during centuries of free institutions 
and successful war against the Moors, had not yet 
become obliterated. Charles V. had, indeed, de- 
stroyed the liberties of Spain; but that had been 
done too recently for its full evil to be felt in 
Philip’s time. A people cannot be debased in 
a single generation; and the Spaniards under 
Charles V. and Philip II. proved the truth of the 
remark, that no nation is ever so formidable to its 
neighbours for a time, as a nation, which, after 
being trained up in self-government, passes sud- 
denly under a despotic ruler. The energy of 
democratic institutions survives for a few genera- 
tions, and to it are superadded the decision and 
certainty, which are the attributes of government, 
when all its powers are directed by a single mind. 
It is true that this preternatural vigour is short- 
lived: national corruption and debasement gra- 
dually follow the loss of the national liberties ; but 
there is an interval before their workings are felt, 
and in that interval the most ambitious schemes of 
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foreign conquest are often successfully undertaken. 
Philip had also the advantage of finding himself at 
the head of a large standing army, in a perfect 
state of discipline and equipment, in an age when, 
except some few insignificant corps, standing armies 
were unknown in Christendom. The renown of the 
Spanish troops was justly high, and the infantry, 
in particular, was considered the best in the world. 
His fleet, also, was far more numerous, and better 
appointed, than that of any other European power; 
and both his soldiers and his sailors had the con- 
fidence in themselves and their commanders, which 
a long career of successful warfare alone can create. 
Besides the Spanish crown, Philip succeeded to the 
kingdom of Naples and Sicily, the duchy of Milan, 
Franche-Comté, and the Netherlands. In Africa 
he possessed Tunis, Oran, the Cape Verd, and the 
Canary Islands; and in Asia, the Philippe and 
Sunda Islands, and a part of the Moluccas. Be- 
yond the Atlantic he was lord of the most splendid 
portions of the New World, which ‘Columbus 
found for Castile and Leon.’ The empires of Peru 
and Mexico, New Spain and Chili, with their 
abundant mines of the precious metals, Hispaniola 
and Cuba, and many other of the American islands, 
were provinces of the Sovereign of Spain. 

Philip had, indeed, experienced the mortification 
of seeing the inhabitants of the Netherlands revolt 
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against his authority, nor could he succeed in bring- 
ing back, beneath the Spanish sceptre, all the 
possessions which his father had bequeathed to 
him. But he had reconquered a large number of 
the towns and districts that originally took up 
arms against him. Belgium was brought more 
thoroughly into implicit obedience to Spain than 
she had been before her insurrection, and it was 
only Holland and the six other Northern States 
that still held out against his arms. The contest 
had also formed a compact and veteran army on 
Philip’s sidegwhich, under his great general, the 
Prince of Parma, had been trained to act together 
under all difficulties and all vicissitudes of warfare; 
and on whose steadiness and loyalty perfect reliance 
might be placed throughout any enterprise, however 
difficult and tedious. 

Alexander Farnese, Prince of Parma, and Cap- 
tain-general of the Spanish armies, and Governor 
of the Spanish possessions in the Netherlands, was 
beyond all comparison, the greatest military genius 
of his age. He was also highly distinguished for 
political wisdom and sagacity, and for his great 
administrative talents. He was idolised by his 
troops, whose affections he knew how to win 
without relaxing their discipline or diminishing his 
own authority. Pre-eminently cool and circumspect 
in his plans, but swift and energetic when the 
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moment arrived for striking a decisive blow, ne- 
glecting no risk that caution could provide against, 
conciliating even the populations of the districts 
which he attacked, by his scrupulous good faith, 
his moderation, and his address, Farnese was one 
of the most formidable generals that ever could be 
placed at the head of an army designed not only 
to win battles, but to effect conquests. Happy it 
is for England and the world that this island was 
saved from becoming an arena for the exhibition of 
his powers. 

Whatever diminution the Spanish &mpire might 
have sustained in the Netherlands seemed to be 
more than compensated by the acquisition of 
Portugal, which Philip had completely conquered 
in 1580. Not only that ancient kingdom itself, but 
all the fruits of the maritime enterprises of the 
Portuguese had fallen into Philip’s hands. All 
the Portuguese colonies in America, Africa, and 
the East Indies, acknowledged the sovereignty of 
the King of Spain, who thus not only united the 
whole Iberian peninsula under his single sceptre, 
but had acquired a transmarine empire, little infe- 
rior in wealth and extent to that -which he had 
inherited at his accession. The splendid victory, 
which his fleet, in conjunction with the Papal and 
Venetian Galleys, had gained at Lepanto over the 
Turks, had deservedly exalted the fame of the 
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Spanish Marine throughout Christendom; and 
when Philip had reigned thirty-five years, the 
vigour of his empire seemed unbroken, and the 
glory of the Spanish arms had increased and was 
increasing throughout the world. 

There was yet another and a stronger feeling 
which armed King Philip against England. He 
was one of the sincerest and sternest bigots of his 
age. He looked on himself, and was looked on by 
others, as the appointed champion to extirpate 
heresy, and re-establish the Papal power throughout 
Europe. A powerful reaction against Protestantism 
had taken place since the commencement of the 
second half of the sixteenth century, and Philip 
believed that he was destined to complete it. The 
doctrines of the Reformation had been thoroughly 
rooted out from Italy and Spain. Belgium, which 
had previously been half Protestant, had been 
re-conquered both in allegiance and creed by 
Philip, and had become one of the most Catholic 
countries in the world. Half Germany had been 
won back to the old faith. In Savoy, in Switzerland, 
and many other countries, the progress of the 
counter-Reformation had been rapid and decisive. 
The Catholic league seemed victorious in France. 
The Papal court itself had shaken off the supine- 
ness of recent centuries; and, at the head of the 
Jesuits and the other new ecclesiastical orders, was 
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displaying a vigour and a boldness worthy of the 
days of Hildebrand or Innocent III. 

Throughout continental Europe, the Protestants, 
discomfited and dismayed, looked to England as 
their protector and refuge. England was the 
acknowledged central point of Protestant power 
and policy ; and to conquer England was to stab 
Protestantism to the very heart. Sixtus V., the 
then reigning Pope, earnestly exhorted Philip to 
this enterprise ; and when the tidings reached Italy 
and Spain that the Protestant Queen of England 
had put to death her Catholic prisoner, Mary 
Queen of Scots, the fury of the Vatican and 
Escurial knew no bounds. 

The Pope and Philip had, on more than one 
previous occasion, planned the dethronement of 
Elizabeth; but it had been then designed to 
accomplish it chiefly by means of the partisans of 
Mary, and by secret fraud, rather than by open 
force. But now it was resolved to trust no longer 
to the doubtful machinery of plots and conspira~- 
cies, but to conquer by main force the heretical 
princess, and her heretical people. The King of 
Spain armed to avenge the death of Mary, who 
was called a martyr of the faith; and he was urged 
to the enterprise at once by the desire of extending 
the power of the Roman Church, and the wish of 
increasing his own dominions. He hoped thereby 
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to restore the old religion in the island, then the 
greatest focus of Protestantism, and the securest © 
resting-point of the revolution raging in the rest of 
Europe. He flattered himself he might thus 
acquire a new throne, punish Elizabeth for the 
crime she had committed, call her to account for 
the aggressions she had so long sanctioned, and put 
down the rebellion in the United Provinces, by the 
subjugation of England. 

Such were the great designs, for the accomplish- 
ment of which Philip II. employed all the power 
of his kingdom. When the interests of his ambi- 
tion concurred with his feelings, he no longer 
wavered. 

After the death of Mary Stuart, he did not 
conceal his claims to the double inheritance of the 
crowns of England and Scotland, which she had 
bequeathed to him. His ambassador, Mendoza, 
wrote to him as follows:—‘“ God having been 
pleased to suffer this accursed nation to fall under 
his displeasure, not only in regard to spiritual 
affairs, by heresy, but also in what relates to 
worldly affairs, by this terrible event, it is plain 
that the Almighty has wished to give your Majesty 
these two crowns, as your own entire possession.” 

The Bishop of Ross wrote in French, in Latin, 
and in English, a declaration, to prove that 
Philip II. was lawful heir to the throne of England, 
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the King of Scotland having rendered himself 
incompetent by his heresy. The Spanish Ambas- 
sador spoke to the Pope’s Nuncio of the rights of 
his master, and even presumed to mention them to 
Catherine De Medicis. The Duke de Guise also 
admitted them. Writing to Mendoza, he says :— 
‘Neither relationship, nor any other interest of 
mine, can with me outweigh the duty and the 
affection with which I devote myself to the humble 
service of the King of Spain. I regard his Catholic 
Majesty as the common father of all the Catholics 
of Christendom, and most especially of myself.” 

He consigned to the King of Spain the task of 
avenging Mary Stuart, and undertook to secure 
the triumph of Catholicism in France, whilst 
Philip II. re-established it in England. Haying 
at his disposal ships and seamen, furnished by 
Italy, Portugal, and Spain, Philip, who had the 
best troops in Europe, and who was supplied with 
treasures from the New World, seemed to possess, 
more than any other sovereign, the means of 
succeeding in the enterprise he had resolved to 
undertake. 

He had conceived the scheme of invading 
England as early as 1570, and had commenced his 
preparations in 1583. ‘These preparations were 
now urged forward with redoubled zeal, and 
on a grander scale; and active exertions were 
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made in all the parts of the Spanish monarchy. 
The Roads of Lisbon was to be the general 
mustering-place of the fleet. There the vessels 
furnished by Sicily, Naples, Catalonia, Andulusia, 
Castile, and Biscay, commanded by their most 
intrepid seamen, were to assemble in the spring of 
1588. This fleet, which received the name of the 
Invincible Armada, consisted of ships of various 
classes and dimensions. Besides caravels, ourques, 
zebras, galleys, (which were the general ships of 
the time), some with sails, some with oars, the 
Armada comprised a certain number of galleons, 
and four galeasses of enormous size. The galleons 
were round-built vessels, and the galeasses were 
vessels of large size, having their forecastles forti- 
fied, besides carrying several tiers of guns. This 
fleet was tobe manned by eight thousand seamen, 
and carry twenty thousand troops, who were to land 
on the English coast. These troops were to be 
supplied with arms and ammunition of every kind, 
and to take with them provisions for six months. 
They were also accompanied by a Vicar-General 
of the Holy Inquisition, and upwards of a 
hundred Jesuits and other monks, who were to 
work the conversion of the island. The Armada was 
to be commanded by the Marquis de Santa Cruz, 
an experienced and successful admiral, who had 
twice, on the coasts of Terceira, defeated the Prior 
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Antonio de Crato, who sought to render himself 
master of Portugal. Whilst these vast prepara- 
tions were going on in the Spanish peninsula, the 
Duke of Parma was combining forces no less 
considerable on the coasts of Flanders. That 
able general was appointed military chief of the 
expedition. Besides the troops who were in his 
garrisons, or under his colours, five thousand men 
were sent to him from northern and central ltaly, 
four thousand from the kingdom of Naples, six 
thousand from Castile, three thousand from Arra- 
gon, three thousand from Austria and Germany, 
together with four squadrons of ritters; besides 
which he received forces from the Franche-Comté 
and the Wallon country. By his command, the 
forest of Waes was felled for the purpose of 
building flat-bottomed boats, which, floating down 
the rivers and canals to Meinport and Dunkerque, 
were to carry an additional force of one hundred 
thousand men to the mouth of the Thames, under 
the escort of the great Spanish fleet. Gun car- 
riages, fascines, machines used in sieges, together 
wath every material requisite for building bridges, 
forming camps, and raising fortresses, were to be 
carried on board the flotillas of the Duke of Parma, 
who followed up the conquest of the Netherlands, 
whilst he was making preparations for the invasion 
of England. Favoured by the dissensions which 
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arose in 1586, between the insurgents of the 
United Provinces and Leicester, the Duke of 
Parma had recovered Deventer, as well asa fort 
before Zutphen, which the English commanders, 
Sir William Stanley, the friend of Babington, 
and Sir Roland York, had surrendered to him, 
when with their troops, they passed over to the 
service of Philip II., after the death of Mary 
Stuart, and he had also made himself master of 
the Sluys. His intention was to leave to the 
Count de Mansfeldt sufficient forces to follow up 
an undertaking which had now become secondary, 
whilst he himself went at the head of fifty 
thousand men of the Armada and the flotilla, 
to accomplish the principal enterprise— that en- 
terprise which in the highest degree affected 
the interests of the pontifical authority. Philip 
IT. had concerted with the Pope. Sixtus V. had 
promised to co-operate with his money; and he 
had pledged himself to advance a million of ducats 
the moment the expedition should reach the 
British shore; meanwhile he had, at the request of 
Philip II., given the rank of cardinal to Dr. Allen. 
This refugee, who was director of the English semi- 
nary at Rheims, and a chief of the Catholic 
emigration, was chosen as legate from the Holy 
See to England. In a bull intended to be kept 
secret until the day of landing, Sixtus V., renewing 
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the anathema fulminated against Elizabeth by 
Pius V., and by Gregory XIII., deposed her 
from the throne. The new legate on his part 
prepared a furious manifesto, in which he re- 
proached Llizabeth with the disgrace of her birth, 
the shamelessness of her heresy, the duplicity of 
her character, the dissoluteness of her manners, 
and the cruelty of her sentences. Copies of this 
manifesto were to be profusely circulated on the 
arrival of the Armada, in the hope that being 
shaken by the contempt and hatred of the English 
people, Elizabeth’s government would speedily 
fall under the Spanish aggression.* 

For some time the destination of this enormous 
armament of Philip was not publicly announced. 
Only Philip himself, the Pope Sextus, the Duke 
of Guise, and Philip’s favourite minister, Mendoza, 
at first knew its real object. Rumours were sedu- 
lously spread that it was designed to proceed to 
the Indies to realise vast projects of distant con- 
quest. Sometimes hints were dropped by Philip’s 
ambassadors In foreign courts, that his master had 
resolved on a decisive effort to crush his rebels in 
the LowCountries. But Elizabeth and her statesmen 
could not view the gathering of such a storm with- 
out feeling the probability of its bursting on their 
own shores. As early as the spring of 1587, 
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Elizabeth sent Sir Francis Drake to cruise off the 
Tagus. Drake sailed into the Bay of Cadiz and 
the Lisbon Roads, and burnt much shipping and 
military stores, causing thereby an important delay 
in the progress of the Spanish preparations. Drake 
called this “ Singeing the King of Spain’s beard.” 
Elizabeth also increased her succours of troops to 
the Netherlanders, to prevent the Prince of Parma 
from overwhelming them, and from thence being at 
full leisure to employ his army against her dominions. 

Each party at this time thought it politic to try 
to amuse its adversary by pretending to treat for 
peace, and negotiations were opened at Ostend in 
the beginning of 1588, which were prolonged 
during the first six months of that year. Nothing 
real was effected, and probably nothing real had 
been intended to be effected by them. But, in the 
meantime, each party had been engaged in im- 
portant communications with the chief powers 
in France, in which Elizabeth seemed at first to 
have secured a great advantage, but in which 
Philip ultimately prevailed. Henry III. of France 
was alarmed at the negotiations that were going on 
at Ostend ; and he especially dreaded any accommo- 
dation between Spain and England, in consequence 
of which Philip IT. might be enabled to subdue 
the United Provinces, and make himself master of 
France. In order, therefore, to dissuade Elizabeth 
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from any arrangement, he offered to support her, in 
case she were attacked by the Spaniards, with twice 
the number of troops, which he was bound by the 
treaty of 1574 to send to her assistance. He had 
along conference with her ambassador, Stafford, 
upon this subject, and told him that the Pope and 
the Catholic King had entered into a league against 
the Queen, his mistress, and had invited himself 
and the Venetians to join them, but they had 
refused to do so. “If the Queen of England,” 
he added, “concludes a peace with the Catholic 
King, that peace will not last three months, because 
the Catholic King will aid the League with all his 
forces to overthrow her, and you may imagine what 
fate is reserved for your mistress after that.” On 
the other hand, in order most effectually to frustrate 
this negotiation, he proposed to Philip II. to form 
a still closer union between the two crowns of 
France and Spain: and, at the same time, he 
secretly dispatched a confidential envoy to Constan- 
tinople, to warn the Sultan, that if he did not 
again declare war against the Catholic King, that 
monarch, who already possessed the Netherlands, 
Portugal, Spain, the Indies, and nearly all Italy, 
would soon make himself masterof England, and 
would then turn the forces of all Europe against 
the Turks.* 


* Mignet’s History of Mary Queen of Scots, vol. ii 
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But Philip'had an ally in France, who was far 
more powerful than the French King. This was 
the Duke of Guise, the chief of the League, and 
the idol of. the fanatic partisans of the Romish 
faith. Philip prevailed on Guise openly to take 
up arms against Henry IIT. (who was reviled by 
the Leaguers as a traitor to the true Church, and a 
secret friend to the Hugonots); and thus prevent 
the French King from interfering in favour of 
Queen Elizabeth. ‘* With this object, the Com- 
mandcr, Juan Inigucz Moreo, was despatched by 
him in the early part of April to the Duke of 
Guise at Soissons. He met with complete success. 
He offered the Duke of Guise, as soon as he took 
the field against Henry IITI., three hundred thou- 
sand crowns, six thousand infantry, and twelve 
hundred pikemen, on behalf of the King his master, 
who would, in addition, withdraw his Ambassador 
from the Court of France, and accredit an envoy 
to the Catholic party. A treaty was concluded on 
these conditions, and the Duke of Guise entered 
Paris, where he was expected by the Leaguers, 
and whence he expelled Henry III. on the 12th 
of May, by the insurrection of the barricades. A 
fortnight after this insurrection, which reduced 
Henry III. to impotence, and, to use the language 
of the Prince of Parma, did not even ‘ permit him 
to assist the Queen of England with his tears, as 
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he needed them all to weep over ‘his own mis- 
fortunes,’ the Spanish ficet left the Tagus and 
sailed towards the British Isles.”’ * 

According to a letter of Sir John Hawkins, 
written at the time to Sir Francis Walsingham, 
the main strength of the Armada consisted in a 
squadron of fifty-four “forcible and invincible” 
ships, embracing nine galleons of Portugal, twenty 
great Venetians and argosies of the seas, twenty 
great Biscainers, four galleasses, and one ship of 
the Duke of Florence of 800 tons. Besides 
these there were thirty smaller ships, and thirty 
Lulks, making in all 114 vessels; but another 
accuunt, derived from the Spanish historians, 
gives a higher estimate, affirming that the whole 
naval force extended to 132 ships and twenty 
caravels, 

It was divided into seven squadrons. The first, 
consisting of twelve Portuguese galleons, under the 
command of the Generalissimo, the Duke de Medina 
Sidonia ; the second, of fourteen ships, being the 
fleet of Biscay, under the Vice- Admiral Juan 
Martinez de Recaldo; the third, that of Castile, of 
sixteen ships, commanded by Don Diego de Valdez; 
the fourth, the Andalusian squadron, of eleven 
ships, by Pedro de Valdez; the fifth, the squadron 
of Guipuscoa, of fourteen ships, by Don Michel 
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de Oquendo ; the sixth, the eastern fleet, of ten 
ships, called Levantiscas, led by Don Martin de 
Vertendona; and the seventh, of twenty-three urcas, 
or hulks, under the command of Juan Lopez de 
Medina. Besides these there were twenty-four 
vessels, called pataches or zabras, under Antonio 
de Mendoza, four galleasses of Naples, led by 
Hugo de Moncada, and four Portuguese galleys, 
by Don Diego de Medrana. The united crews 
amounted to 8766 mariners; and on board were 
21,855 soldiers, besides 2088 galley-slaves. ‘The 
larger vessels were heavily armed for action, 
the whole fleet mounting collectively 3165 guns; 
besides this, the Armada contained a large quan- 
tity of stores for the army, consisting of cannon, 
double cannon, culverins, and field-pieces ; 7000 
muskets, 10,000 halberds, 56,000 quintals of gun- 
powder, and 12,000 quintals of match. Confident 
of success, the Spaniards loaded the ships with 
horses, mules, carts, wheels, wagons, spades, mat- 
tocks, baskets, and everything necessary for taking 
up their permanent residence in the country; and 
the fleet and army were provisioned on a scale of 
unexampled profusion. 

While this large Armada had been made ready 
in the southern parts of the Spanish dominions, 
the Prince of Parma, with almost incredible toil 
and skill, collected a squadron of war-ships, and a 
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flotilla of other vessels and flat-bottomed boats, for 
the transport of his army to England. Thousands 
of workmen were employed, night and day, in the 
construction of these vessels, in the ports of 
Flanders and Brabant. One hundred of the kind 
called hendes, built at Antwerp, Bruges, and 
Ghent, and laden with provision and ammunition, 
together with sixty flat-bottomed boats, each 
capable of carrying thirty horses, were brought, 
by means of canals and fosses, dug expressly for 
the purpose, to Nieuport and Dunkirk. One hun- 
dred smaller vessels were equipped at the former 
place, and thirty-two at Dunkirk, provided with 
twenty thousand empty barrels; and with mate- 
rials for making pontoons, for stopping up the 
harbours, and raising forts and entrenchments. 
The army which these vessels were designed to 
convey to England amounted to thirty thousand 
strong, besides a body of four thousand cavalry, 
stationed at Courtroi, composed chiefly of the 
ablest veterans of Europe; invigorated by rest, 
(the siege of Sluys having been the only enterprise 
in which they were employed during the last cam- 
paign), and excited by the hopes of plunder and 
the expectation of certain conquest.* And “to 
this great enterprise, and imaginary conquest, 
divers princes and noblemen came from divers 
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countries; out of Spain came the Duke of Pes- 
trafia, who was said to be the son of Ruy Gomez 
De Silva, but was held to be the King’s bastard ; 
the Marquis of Bourgou, one of the Archduke 
Ferdinand’s sons, by Philippina Welserine; Don 
Vespasian Gonzaga, of the house of Mantua, a 
great soldier, who had been viceroy in Spain; 
Giovanni de Medici, Bastard of Florence ; Amedo, 
Bastard of Savoy, with many such like, besides 
others of meaner quality.” * 

Meanwhile, in England, from the Sovereign on 
the throne to the peasant in the cottage, all hearts 
and hands made ready to meet the imminent 
deadly peril. 

We have minute proofs of the skill with which 
the Government of Elizabeth made its prepara- 
tions; for the documents still exist which were 
drawn up at that time by the Ministers and mili- 
tary men who were consulted by Elizabeth, 
(respecting the defence of the country) + Among 
those summoned to the advice of the Queen at this 
ciisis were Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord Grey, Sir 
Francis Knolles, Sir Thomas Leighton, Sir John 
Norris, Sir Richard Grenville, Sir Richard Bing- 
ham, and Sir Roger Williams ; and the biographer 
of Sir Walter Raleigh observes, that ‘* these coun- 


* Grimstone, cited in Southey. 
+ See note in Tytler's Life of Raleigh, p. 71. 
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cillors were chosen by the Queen, as being not only 
men bred to arms, and some of them, as Grey, 
Norris, Bingham, and Grenville, of high military 
talents, but of grave experience in affairs of state, 
and in the civil government of provinces,—quali- 
ties by no means unimportant, when the debate 
referred not merely to the leading of an army, or 
the plan of a campaign, but to the organisation of 
a militia, and the communication with the magis- 
trates for arming the peasantry, and encouraging 
them to a resolute and simultaneous resistance. 
From some private papers of Lord Burleigh it 
appears that Sir Walter took a principal share in 
these deliberations ; and the abstract of their pro- 
ceedings—a document still preserved—is supposed 
to have been drawn up by him. They first pre- 
pared a list of places where it was likely the 
Spanish army might attempt a descent, as well as 
of those which lay most exposed to the force under 
the Duke of Parma. They next considered the 
speediest and most effectual means of defence, 
whether by fortification or the muster of a military 
array; and, lastly, deliberated on the course to be 
taken for fighting the enemy if he should land.” 
Some of Elizabeth’s advisers seem to have 
recommended “that the whole care and resources 
of the Government should be devoted to the equip- 
ment of the armies; and that the enemy, when he 


o 
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attempted to land, should be welcomed with a 
battle on the shore. But the wiser counsels of 
Raleigh and others prevailed, who urged the 
importance of fitting out a fleet, that should 
encounter the Spaniards at sea, and, if possible, 
prevent them from approaching the land at all. 
In Raleigh’s “ History of the World” he takes 
occasion, when discussing some of the events of the 
First Punic War, to give his reasonings on the 
proper policy of England when menaced with 
invasion. Without doubt, we have there the sub- 
stance of the advice which he gave to Elizabeth's 
council ; and the remarks of such a man, on such 
a subject, have a general and enduring interest, 
beyond the immediate crisis which called them 
forth. Raleigh says :*—“ Surely I hold that the 
best way is to keep our enemies from treading 
upon our ground; wherein if we fail, then must 
we seek to make him wish that he had stayed at his 
own home. In such a case if it should happen, our 
judgments are to weigh many particular circum- 
stances, that belongs not unto this discourse. But 
making the question general, the positive, Whether 
England, without the help of her fleet, be able to 
debar an enemy from landing? I hold that it is 
unable so to do; and therefore I think it most 
dangerous to make the adventure; for the encou- 


* “Histone of the World,” np 799—R01. 
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ragement of a first victory to an enemy, and the 
discouragement of being beaten to the invaded, 
may draw after it a most perilous consequence. 
“Great difference I know there is, and a 
diverse consideration to be had, between such a 
country as France is, strengthened with many 
fortified places ; and this of ours, where our ram- 
parts are but the bodies of men. But I say that 
an army to be transported over sea, and to be 
landed again in an enemy’s country, and the place 
left to the choice of the invader, cannot be resisted 
on the coast of England, without a fleet to impeach 
it; no, nor on the coast of France, or any other 
country; except every creek, port, or sandy bay, 
had a powerful army, in each of them, to make 
opposition. For let the supposition be granted, 
that Kent is able to furnish twelve thousand foot, 
and that those twelve thousand be layed in the 
three best landing places within that country, to 
wit, three thousand at Margate, three thousand at 
the Nesse, and six thousand at Folkestone; that 
is, somewhat equally distant from them both; as 
also that two of these troops (unless some other 
order be thought more fit) be directed to strengthen 
the third, when they shall see the enemies fleet to 
head towards it: I say, that notwithstanding this 
provision, if the enemy, setting sail from the Isle 
of Wight, in the first watch of the night, and 
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towing their long boats at their sterns, shall arrive 
by dawn of day at the Nesse, and thrust their 
army on shore there; it will be hard for those 
three thousand that are at Margate (twenty and 
four long miles from thence), to come time enough 
to reinforce their fellows at the Nesse. Nay, how 
shall they at Folkestone be able to do it, who are 
nearer by more than half the way ? seeing that the 
enemy, at his first arrival, will either make his 
entrance by force, with three or four shot of great 
artillery, and quickly put the first three thousand 
that are intrenched at the Nesse to run, or else give 
them so much to do that they shall be glad to send 
for help to Folkestone, and perhaps to Margate, 
whereby those places will be left bare. Now let 
us suppose that all the twelve thousand Kentish 
soldiers arrive at the Nesse, ere the enemy can be 
ready to disembark his army, so that he will find it 
unsafe to land in the face of so many prepared to 
withstand him, yet must we believe that he will 
play the best of his own game (having liberty to go 
which way he list), and under covert of the night, set 
sail towards the east, where what shall hinder him 
to take ground either at Margate, the Downs, or 
elsewhere, before they, at the Nesse, can be well 
aware of his departure? Certainly, there is 
nothing more easy than to do it. Yea, the like 
may be said of Weymouth, Purbeck, Poole, and 
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of all landing places on the south-west. For there 
is no man ignorant that ships, without putting 
themselves out of breath, will easily outrun the 
soldiers that coast them. ‘ Les armées ne volent 
point en poste :’—* Armies neither fly, nor run post,’ 
saith a marshal of France. And I know it to be 
true, that a fleet of ships may be seen at sunset, 
and after it at the Lizard, yet by the next morning 
they may recover Portland, whereas an army of 
foot shall not be able to march it in six days. 
Again, when those troops lodged on the sea-shores 
shall be forced to run from place to place, in vain, 
after a fleet of ships, they will at length sit down 
in the mid-way, and leave all at adventure. But 
say it were otherwise, that the invading enemy will 
offer to land in some such place, where there shall 
be an army of ours ready to receive him; yet it 
cannot be doubted, but that when the choice of 
all our trained bands, and the choice of our com- 
manders and captains, shall be drawn together (as 
they were at Tilbury in the year 1588) to attend 
the person of the prince, and for the defence of the 
city of London; they that remain to guard the 
coast can be of no such force as to encounter an 
army like unto that, wherewith it was intended 
that the Prince of Parma should have landed in 
England. 


“For end of this digression, I hope that this 
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question shall never come to trial: his majesty’s 
many moveable forts will forbid the expcrience. 
And although the English will no less disdain, 
than any nation under heaven can do, to be beaten 
upon their own ground, or elsewhere, by a foreign 
enemy ; yet to entertain those that shall assail us, 
with their own beef in their bellies, and before 
they eat of our Kentish capons, I take it to be the 
wisest way; to do which his majesty, after God, 
will employ his good ships on the sea, and not 
trust in any intrenchment upon the shore.” 

These wiser counsels prevailed, and it was 
resolved to equip a fleet adequate to the emergency, 
as well as to raise all the possible land forces of the 
country. Circular letters from the Queen were 
sent round to the Lord-Lieutenants of the several 
counties, requiring them to “call together the best 
sort of gentlemen under their lieutenancy, and to 
declare unto them these great preparations and 
arrogant threatenings, now burst forth in action 
upon the seas, wherein every man’s particular state, 
in the highest degree, could be touched in respect 
of country, liberty, wives, children, lands, lives, and 
(which was specially to be regarded) the profession 
of the true and sincere religion of Christ. And to 
lay before them the infinite and unspeakable mise- 
ries that would fall out upon any such change, 
which miserics were evidently seen by the fruits of 
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that hard and cruel government holden in countries 
not far distant.”? ‘“*We do look,” said the Queen, 
‘“‘that the most part of them should have, upon 
this instant extraordinary occasion, a larger propor- 
tion of furniture, both for horsemen and footmen, 
but especially horsemen, than hath been certified ; 
thereby to be in their best strength against any 
attempt, or to be employed about our own person, 
or otherwise. Hereunto as we doubt not but by 
your good endeavours they will be the rather con- 
formable, so also we assure ourselves, that Almighty 
God will so bless thesetheir loyal hearts borne towards 
us, their loving sovereign, and their natural country, 
that all the attempts of any enemy whatsoever 
shall be made void and frustrate, to their confusion, 
your comfort, and to God’s high glory.” Letters, 
also, were addressed by the council to the nobility, 
because, in the directions given of late years for 
mustering, arming, and training all persons, there 
had been no special ones to the nobles, her majesty 
having ‘‘ certainly supposed that it was the natural 
disposition of the nobility, without direction, to 
be armed, both for themselves, and for furniture of 
horsemen and footmen, according to their ability. 
The council, therefore, having a more certair 
knowledge than by common report, of what prepa- 
rations were made beyond the seas, very likely for 
the offence of this realm, required each lord, tc 
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whom this communication was addressed, to receive 
it as one whom her majesty trusted, and as an 
argument of special love. And in regard thereof,” 
the letter proceeds, “we do not doubt but that 
your lordship, with all the speed you can possible, 
will be furnished with armour and weapon meet 
for your calling; and of «your servants and able 
tenants that are not already enrolled in the general 
musters of the country as special trained persons, 
to make as many horsemen as you can, both for 
lances and light horsemen. And for the more 
increase of horsemen, for want of sufficient number 
of great horse or geldings, we think your lordship 
may do well to increase your number if you shall 
provide able men with petronels upon horses of 
smaller stature.” * 

Recommendations were at the same time sent 
for the best measures of training infantry and 
horsemen, and providing arms for the pikemen 
and billmen, for transporting cannon, provisioning 
garrisons, and insuring the rapid communication 
of intelligence. These able arrangements were so 
well seconded by the energy of the people, that, as 
is stated in a contemporary letter, “ within a short 
time the whole of England ruse simultaneously and 
in arms. ‘There was not a corner of the land which 
did not ring with preparation and muster its armed 
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force; and especially,” says this eyewitness, “the 
maritime counties from Cornwall all along south- 
ward to Kent, and thence castward to Lincolnshire, 
were so furnished with soldiers, both of themselves 
and with resort from their next shires, as there was 
no place to be doubted for landing of any foreign 
forces; but there were, within forty-eight hours, 
to come to the place above 20,000 fighting men on 
horseback and on foot, with all manner of ammu- 
nition, provision, and éarriages, under the principal 
nobles of the counties, and captains of the greatest 
knowledge.” 

When the returns had come in from the Lord- 
Lieutenants of the different counties, it was found 
that the military force, that could be raised for the 
defence of the kingdom, amounted to 132,689 men. 
Of these, 14,000 were cavalry. These returns 
were exclusive of the levies of the City of London, 
which had set an example worthy of the metropolis. 
The Lord Mayor had requested the Queen’s 
council to name what aid was expected from the 
City; and when 5000 men and fifteen ships were 
requested, the reply was a prayer in the name of 
the City that the Queen would accept of twice 
those numbers. The Artillery Company now 
signalised itself by its zeal and utility. At that 
time “certain gallant, active, and forward citizens,” 
says the old historian of London, “having had 
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experience, both abroad and at home, voluntarily 
exercised themselves and trained others, for the 
ready use of war; so that there were almost 300 
merchants, and others of the like quality, very 
sufficient and skilful to train and teach common 
soldiers the managing of their pieces, pikes, and 
halberds, and to march, countermarch, and ring. 
These merchants met every Tuesday to practise all 
points of war. Every man by turn bore orderly 
office, from the corporal to the captain. Some of 
them had now charge of men in the great camp, 
and were generally called captains of the artillery 
garden.” * 

The fullest reliance could be placed on the zeal 
and gallantry of all these troops, butthe trainingof the 
greater part was necessarily imperfect. ‘The utmost 
assiduity was used in dmilling and disciplining them, 
and detachments were drafted from the mass towards 
the most important points. ‘Twenty thousand men 
were disposed along the southern coast; Plymouth, 
in particular, was carefully garrisoned with 5000 
men of Devon and Cornwall; and on the western 
coast the large and convenient haven of Milford 
was protected by 2000 foot and 2000 horse. An 
army of 45,000 men was collected under the Earl 
of Hunsden, for the special defence of the Queen’s 
person; and another army was formed under 


* Stowe, cited in Southey, vol. ii., p. 74. 
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Leicester, of 22,000 foot and 1000 horse, which 
was stationed at Tilbury to protect London against 
the Prince of Parma, who was supposed to make 
the capture of that city his special object. 

The inferior local commanders were directed, in 
the event of the enemy’s forces landing in their 
neighbourhood, not to risk any serious opposition 
until the presence of a strong army should make 
the chance of victory more certain; and it was 
advised that if the enemy’s advance into the inte- 
rior could not be prevented, the country should be 
driven and wasted, and the invaders harassed by 
perpetual alarms. 

The ships of the royal navy at this time 
amounted to no more than thirty-six: but the most 
serviceable merchant-vessels were collected from 
all the ports of the country; and the citizens of 
London, Bristol, and the other great seats of com- 
merce, showed as liberal a zeal in equipping and 
manning vessels, as the nobility and gentry dis- 
played in mustering forces by land. The sea-faring 
population of the coast, of every rank and station, 
was animated by the same ready spirit; and the 
whole number of seamen who came forward to man 
the English fleet was 17,472. The number of the 
ships that were collected was 191; and the total 
amount of their tonnage 31,985. There was one 
ship in the fleet (the Triumph) of 1100 tons, one 
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of 1000, one of 900, two of 800 each, three of 600, 
five of 500, five of 400, six of 300, six of 250, 
twenty of 200, and the residue of inferior burden. 
Application was made to the Dutch for assistance ; 
and, as Stowe expresses it, ‘‘ the Hollanders came 
roundly in, with threescore sail, brave ships of war, 
fierce and full of spleen, not so much for England’s 
aid, as in just occasion for their own defence; these 
men foreseeing the greatness of the danger that 
might ensue, if the Spaniards should chance to win 
the day and get the mastery over them; in due 
regard whereof their manly courage was inferior to 
none,” 

Philip had been advised by the deserter, Sir 
William Stanley, not to attack England in the first 
instance, but first to effect a landing and secure a 
strong position in Ireland; his Admiral, Santa 
Cruz, had recommended him to make sure, in the 
first instance, of some large harbour on the coast 
of Holland or Zealand, where the Armada, having 
entered the Channel, might find shelter in case of 
storm, and whence it could sail without difficulty 
for England; but Philip rejected both these 
counsels, and directed that England itself should 
be made the immediate object of attack: and on 
the 20th of May the Armada left the Tagus, in 
the pomp and pride of supposed invincibility, and 
amidst the shouts of thousands, who believed that 
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England was already conquered. But steering to 
the northward, and before it was clear of the coast 
of Spain, the Armada was assailed by a violent 
storm, and driven back with considerable damage 
to the ports of Biscay and Galicia. It had, how- 
ever, sustained its heaviest loss before it left the 
Tagus, in the death of the veteran Admiral Santa 
Cruz, who had been destined to guide it against 
England. 

This experienced sailor, notwithstanding his dili- 
gence and succcss, had been unable to keep pace 
with the impatient ardour of his master. Philip 11. 
had reproached him with his dilatoriness, and had 
said with ungrateful harshness, * You make an ill 
return for all my kindness to you.” These words, 
from so absolute and reserved a monarch, had been 
fatal to Santa Cruz. Overwhelmed with fatigue 
and grief, he had died. Philip II. had replaced 
him by Alonzo Perez de Gusman, Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, one of the most powerful of the Spanish 
Grandees, but wholly unqualified to command such 
an expedition. Te had, however, as his lieuten- 
ants, two seamen of proved skill and bravery, 
Juan Martinez de Recaldo of Biscay, and Miguel 
Orquendo of Guipuzcoa. 

The report of the storm which had beaten back 
the Armada reached England with much exagge- 
ration; and it was supposed by some of the Queen's 
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counsellors, that the invasion would now be de- 
ferred to another year. But Lord Howard of 
Effingham, the Lord High Admiral of the English 
fleet, judged more wisely that the danger was not 
yet passed, and had the noble daring to refuse to 
dismantle some of his principal ships, though he 
received his Sovereign’s orders to that effect: he 
resolved to risk incurring her anger, and to keep 
the ships afloat at his own cost, rather than that 
England should lose their protection. In this bold 
policy we may well believe him to have been 
seconded by those who commanded under him; 
and among the leaders of the British navy at that 
crisis were Sir Francis Drake, Sir John Hawkins, 
Sir Martin Frobisher, and many more whose names 
are still their country’s pride. Howard and Drake 
had sailed to Corunna, hoping to surprise and 
attack some part of the Armada in that harbour ; 
but when near the coast of Spain, the north wind, 
which had blown until that time, varied suddenly 
to the south, and, fearing that the Spaniards might 
put to sea and pass him unobserved, Howard 
returned to the entrance of the Channel, where he 
cruised for some time on the look out for the 
enemy. Ina part of a letter written by him at this 
period, he speaks of the difficulty of guarding of 
large a breadth of sea,—a difficulty that ought 
not to be forgotten when modern schemes of 
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defence against hostile fleets from the south are 
discussed. 

“T myself,” he wrote, “do lie in the midst of 
the Channel, with the greatest force; Sir Francis 
Drake hath twenty ships, and four or five pinnaces, 
which lie towards Ushant ; and Mr. Hawkins, with 
as many more, lieth towards Scilly. Thus we are 
fain to do, or else with this wind they might pass 
us by, and we never the wiser. The Sleeve is 
another manner of thing than it was taken for: 
we find it by experience and daily observation to 
be 100 miles over: a large room for me to look 
unto ! ” 

But, after some time, further reports that the 
Spaniards were inactive in their harbour, where they 
were suffering severely from sickness, caused 
Howard also to relax in his vigilance, and he 
returned to Plymouth with the greater part of 
his fleet, when the men were allowed to come on 
shore, and some of the crews were discharged. 

On the 12th of July, the Armada having com- 
pletely refitted, sailed again for the Channel, and 
reached it without obstruction or observation by 
the English. The orders of King Philip to the 
Duke de Medina Sidonia were, that he should, on 
entering the Channel, keep near the French coast ; 
and, if attacked by the English ships, avoid an 
action, and steer on to Calais Roads, where the 
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Prince of Parma’s squadron was to join him. But 
the Duke was informed that the English were off 
their guard at Plymouth, and the hope of surprising 
and destroying the English fleet in harbour, led the 
Spanish admiral to deviate from these orders, and 
to stand across to the English shore. 

On the 19th of July they were off the Lizard, 
where the captain of a Scottish privateer named 
Heming saw them, and hastened to Plymouth 
with the intelligence. The English captains and 
crews were forthwith summoned on board their 
vessels, and, as the wind was blowing stiffly in 
from the south-west, the ships were warped out 
with difficulty, but with great activity and skill. 
Lord Howard himself got clear out to sea that 
night with six of his ships; but between twenty 
and thirty more came out in the morning, and with 
these he stood westward under easy sail, keeping 
an anxious look-out for the Armada, and resolved 
to endeavour at all hazards to impede its progress, 
and keep it in check until the rest of his fleet could 
join him. On the night of that memorable 19th 
of July, the messengers and signals were despatched 
fast and far through England, to warn each town 
and village that the enemy had come at last. In 
every shire and every city there was instant 
mustering of horse and man; in every seaport 
there was instant making ready for sea, and espe- 
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cially along the southern coast, there was hurrying 
to join the Admiral of England, and share in the 
honour of the first encounter with the foe. In 
Macaulay’s ballad on the Spanish Armada, the 
transmission of the tidings of the Armada’s 
approach, and the arming of the English nation, 
are magnificently described. ‘The progress of the 
fire signals 1s depicted in lines which are worthy 
of comparison with the renowned passage in the 
« Agamemnon,” which describes the transmission 
of the beacon light announcing the fall of Troy, 
from Mount Ida to Argos. 


“ Night sunk upon the dushy beach and on the putple sea, 

Such night in England ne er had been, no: e’er again shall be 

Fiom Eddystone to Berwick bounds, fiom Lynn to Milford 
Bay, 

The time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day 

For swift to east and swift to west the warning radiance spread, 

High on St Michaels Mount it shone,—it shone on Beachy 
Head 

Far out at sea the Spaniards saw, along each southern shire, 

Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points of fire, 

The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar’s glittermg waves, 

Therugged miners poured to war from Mendip’s sunless caves. 

O’er Longleat’s towers, o'er Cranbourne’s oaks, the fiery herald 
flew, 

He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers o. 
Beaulieu. 

Right sharp and quick the bells all might rang out from Brito’ 
town, 

And ere the day, three hundred horse had met on Clifton Down 

The sentinel at Whitehall Gate, looked forth into the mght, 


And saw, o’erhanging Richmond Hill, the streak of blood-rec 
light 
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The bugles’ note and cannons’ roar the death like silence broke, 

And with one start, and with one cry, the royal city woke 

At once, on all her stately gates, arose the answering fires , 

At once the loud alarum clash’d from all her reeling spues, 

From all the batteries of the Tower peal’d loud the voice 
of fea, 

And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a louder cheer 

And from the farthest wards was heard the rush of hurrying feet, 

And the broad streams of flags and pikes dashed down each 
roaring street , 

And broader still became the blaze, and louder still the din, 

As fast, fiom every village round, the horse came pouring in, 

And eastward still, from wild Blackheath, the warlike crrand 
went, 

And roused, in many an ancient hall, the gallant squres of 
Kent , 

Southwaid, oe: Surry’s pleasant hills, flew those bright couriers 
forth , 

High o’er bleak Hampsteads swarthy mooi, they started for 
the north 

And on and on, without a pause, untired, they bounded still, 

All mght from town to town they sprang—they sprang from 
hill to bill, 

Till the proud Peak unfurld the flag o'er Darwin’s rocky 
dales , 

Tul, like volcanoes, flared to heaven, the stormy hills of 
Wales, 

Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern’s lonely 
height, 

Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wiekin’s crest of 
light , 

Till, broad and firm, the star came forth on Ely’s stately fane, 

And town and hamlet ran to arms oer all the boundless plain, 

Till Belvoir s lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent, 

And Lincoln sped the message on, o’er the wide Vale of Trent, 

Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt’s embattled 
pile, 

And the 1ed glare on Shiddaw roused the burghers of Carlisle 
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The Duke de Medina Sidonia, on finding his 
scheme of surprising the English baffled, resumed 
his original plan, and determined to bend his 
way steadily towards Calais and Dunkirk, and 
to keep merely on the defensive against such 
squadrons of the English as might come up with 
him. 

It was on Saturday, the 20th of July, that Lord 
Effingham came in sight of his formidable adver- 
saries. ‘The Armada was drawn up in form of a 
crescent, which, from horn to horn, measured some 
seven miles. There was a south-west wind ; and, 
before it, the vast vessels sailed slowly on. The 
English let them pass by; and then, following 
in the rear, commenced an attack on them. A 
running fight now took place, in which some of the 
best ships of the Spaniards were captured ; many 
more received heavy damage; while the English 
vessels, which took care not to close with their 
huge antagonists, but availed themselves of their 
superior celerity in tacking and manceuvring, 
suffered little comparative loss. Each day added 
not only to the spirit, but to the number of 
Effingham’s force. Raleigh, Oxford, Cumberland, 
and Sheffield joined him; and “ the gentlemen of 
England hired ships from all parts at their own 
charge, and with one accord came flocking thither 


as to a set field, where glory was to be attained, 
H 2 
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and faithful service performed unto their Prince 
and their country.” 

By the time the Armada had advanced opposite 
Portland, Howard’s fleet had increased to nearly 
one hundred ships; and on the 23rd of July an 
action ensued which occupied the whole day. 
Howard would not allow his captains to close with 
the Spaniards and attempt to board them, but kept 
his ships in loose order and constant motion, 
taking advantage of the wind to tack when they 
could most annoy the enemy, pouring in a broad- 
side and then sheering out of range of the Spanish 
guns, returning before the latter had time to reload, 
and giving them another discharge, succeeded by 
as speedy a retreat; so that Sir Henry Wotton has 
compared it to a morris-dance upon the waters.” 

Raleigh, in his “ History of the World,” praises 
the English admiral for his skilful tactics in this and 
the other actions which were fought in the Channel, 
and the praise is just; but we must bear in mind 
the difference between the naval gunnery of those 
times and ourown. A modern officer who attempted 
with small and light ships thus to engage those of 
far superior tonnage would soon experience a fate 
like that of the “ Sérieuse,””? which was sunk at the 
battle of the Nile by a single broadside of the line- 
of-battle ship, the “ Orion.” 


* See Tytler's “ Raleigh.” 
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The English succeeded in capturing some vessels 
of the Armada in this action, and in another, which 
took place on the 25th off the Isle of Wight ; but 
the Spanish admiral showed great judgment and 
firmness in following the line of conduct that had 
been traced out for him; and on the 27th of July, 
he brought his fleet unbroken, though sorely dis- 
tressed, to anchor in Calais roads. But the King 
of Spain had calculated ill the number and the 
activity of the English and Dutch fleets. As the 
old historian expresses it, “it seemeth that the 
Duke of Parma and the Spaniards grounded upon 
a vain and presumptuous expectacion, that all the 
ships of England and of the Low Countreys would at 
the first sight of the Spanish and Dunkerk navie 
have betaken themselves to flight, yeelding them 
sea-room, and endeavouring only to defend them- 
selues, their havens, and sea-coasts from invasion. 
Wherefore their intent and purpose was, that the 
Duke of Parma, in his small and flat-bottomed 
ships, should, as it were under the shadow and 
wings of the Spanish fleet, convey ouer all his 
troupes, armour, and warlike provisions, and with 
their forces so united, should invade England ; 
or while the English fleet were busied in fizht 
against the Spanish, should enter upon any part of 
the coast which he thought to be most conve- 
nient; which invasion (as the captives afterward 
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confessed) the Duke of Parma thought first to have 
attempted by the river of Thames, upon the bankes 
whereof, having at the first arrivall landed twenty 
or thirty thousand of his principall souldiers, he 
supposed that he might easily have wonne the citie 
of London ; both because his small shippes should 
have followed and assisted his land-forces, and 
also for that the citie it-selfe was but meanely for- 
tified and easie to overcome, by reason of the citizens 
delicacie and discontinuance from the warres, who, 
with continuall and constant labour, might be 
vanquished, if they yeelded not at the first assault.” 

It was here that our Dutch allies repaid England 
with the assistance she had previously given them. 
During the whole time that the English fleets were 
engaged in the channel, the Prince of Parma was 
kept in a state of helpless inactivity on the shores 
of Flanders. Justin of Nassau, with thirty-five 
Holland and Zealand vessels, well armed, and con- 
taining, besides their complement of seamen, 1200 
skilful musqueteers, effectually blockaded the 
harbours of Dunkirk and Nieuport. 

The fleet of Parma, though infinitely superior 
in number, yet being equipped for convenience of 
transport rather than for battle, was scarcely fit to 
sustain a regular engagement; to which, also, an 
additional obstacle was found in the ill-disposition 
manifested by the crews, the memory of the old 
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“ Water-gueux,” of whom the rear-admiral in com- 
mand, Justus le More, was a remnant, had not yet 
: faded away from men’s minds; and the terror 
excited by the Holland and Zealand mariners was 
so excessive, that all the efforts of Parma were 
unable to check the desertion among his men, which 
continued day and night without intermission. In 
vain, therefore, did the Spanish admiral, having 
reached the port of Calais, urge him to effeet a 
junction without delay ; he could do no more than 
hurry from place to place in an agony of impa- 
tience ; at one time offering up bootless vows at the 
shrine of Notre Dame de Halle; at another giving 
orders to his troops to embark and set sail at all 
hazards ; and then again countermanding them, as 
dreading to trust that army on which the hopes of 
Spain depended, to the mercy of the tempestuous 
waves, and the enemy who lay in wait for its 
destruction. Eighteen thousand troops were already 
on board the vessels at Nieuport, and had been two 
days eagerly awaiting the signal for departure, 
when they were ordered to reland.* 

The Spanish admiral resolved, at all hazards, to 
attempt to effect a junction, which the English 
seamen were cqually resolute to prevent, and 
bolder measures, on the English side, now became 
necessary. ‘The Armada lay off Calais, with its 


* Davis's “Holland,” vol. ii. 
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largest ships ranged outside, “like strong castles 
fearing no assault: the lesser placed in the middle 
ward.” * The English admiral could not attack 
them in their position without great disadvantage, 
but on the night of the 29th he sent eight fire- 
ships among them, with almost equal effect to that 
of the fire-ships which the Greeks so often employed 
against the Turkish fleets in their late war of 
independence. The Spanish cut their cables and 
put to sea in confusion. One of the largest ga- 
leasses ran foul of another vessel, and was stranded. 
The rest of the fleet was scattered about on the 
Flemish coast, and when the morning broke it was 
with difficulty and delay that they obeyed their 
admiral’s signal to range themselves round him near 
Gravelines. Now was the golden opportunity for 
the English to assail them, and prevent them from 
ever letting loose Parma’s flotilla against England ; 
and nobly was that opportunity used. Drake and 
Fenner were the first English captains who attacked 
the unwieldly leviathans : then came Fenton, South- 
well, Burton, Cross, Raynor, and then the Lord 
Admiral, with Lord Thomas Howard and Lord 
Sheffield. ‘The Spaniards only thought of forming 
and keeping close together, and were driven by the 
English past Dunkirk, and far away from the 
Prince of Parma, who in watching their defeat 


* Hakluyt’s “ Voyages,” vol. i., p. 601. 
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from the coast, must, as Drake expressed it, have 
chafed like a bear robbed of her whelps. This 
was indeed the last and the decisive battle between 
the two fleets. It is, perhaps, best described in the 
very words of the contemporary writer as we may 
read them in Hakluyt. 

“Upon the 29th of July, in the morning, the 
Spanish fleet after the forsayd tumult, having 
arranged themselves againe in order, were, within 
sight of Greveling, most bravely and furiously 
encountered by the English; where they once got 
the wind of the Spaniards—who suffered themselves 
to be deprived of the commodity of the place neer 
unto Dunkerk, rather than they would change 
their array, or separate their forces now conjoyned 
and united together, standing only upon their 
defence. 

“And albeit there were many excellent and 
warlike ships in the English fleet, yet scarce were 
there twenty-two or twenty-three among them all 
which matched ninety of the Spanish ships in the 
bigness, or could conveniently assault them. 

“ Whereupon the English shipes, using their pre- 
rogative of nimble steerage, whereby they could 
turn and wield themselves with the wind which 
way they listed, came oftentimes very near the 
Spaniards, and charged them so sore, that now and 
then they were but a pike’s length asunder; and 
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so continually giving them one broadside after 
another, they discharged all their shot, both great 
and small, upon them, spending one whole day, 
from morning till night, in that violent kind of 
conflict, until such time as powder and bullets 
failed them ; in regard of which want, they thought 
it convenient not to pursue the Spaniards longer, 
because they had many great vantages of the 
English, namely, for the extraordinary bigness of 
their ships, and also for that they were so nearly 
conjoyned, and kept together in so good array, that 
they could by no meanes be fought withall one to 
one. The English thought, therefore, that they 
had right well acquitted themselves, in chasing 
the Spaniards, first from Caleis, and then from 
Dunkerk, and by that meanes to have hindered 
them joyning with the Duke of Parma his forces, 
and getting the wind of them, to have driven them 
from their own coasts. 

“The Spaniards that day sustained great loss 
and damage, having many of their shippes shot 
thorow and thorow ; and they discharged, likewise, 
great store of ordinance against the English ; who, 
indeed, sustained some hindrance, but not com- 
parable to the Spaniards’ loss; for they lost not 
any one ship or person of account ; for very diligent 
inquisition being made, the Englishmen, all that 
time wherein the Spanish navy sayled upon their 
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seas, are not found to have wanted above one 
hundred of their people; albeit Sir Francis 
Drake’s ship was pierced with shot above forty 
times, and his very cabben was twice shot thorow ; 
and about the conclusion of the fight, the bed of a 
certaine gentleman, lying weary thereupon, was 
taken quite from under him with the force of a 
bullet. Likewise, as the Earle of Northumberland 
and Sir Charles Blunt were at dinner upon a time, 
the bullet of a demy-culvering brake thorow and 
middest of their cabben, touched their feet, and 
strooke downe two of the standers by; with many 
such accidents befalling the English shippes, which 
it were tedious to rehearse.”’ 

It reflects little credit on the English Govern- 
inent that the English fleet was so deficiently sup- 
plied with ammunition, as to be unable to complete 
the destruction of the invaders. But enough was 
done to ensure it. Many of the largest Spanish 
ships were sunk or captured in the action of the 
day; and at length the Spanish admiral, despair- 
ing of success, fled northward with a southerly 
wind, in the hope of rounding Scotland, and so 
returning to Spain without a farther encounter 
with the English fleet. Lord Effingham left a 
squadron to continue the blockade of the Prince of 
Parma’s armament; but that wise general soon 
withdrew his troops to more promising fields of 
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action. Meanwhile the Lord-Admiral himself, 
and Drake, chased the Vincible Armada, as it was 
now termed, for some distance northward; and 
then, when they seemed to bend away from the 
Scotch coast towards Norway, it was thought best, 
in the words of Drake, “to leave them to those 
boisterous and uncouth northern seas,” 

It was while the complete results of the action off 
Gravelines were yet unknown, and it was still 
expected that Parma and his army would effect a 
landing, that Elizabeth reviewed her troops at 
Tilbury, and addressed them in that spirit-stirring 
speech which is so well known, but which must not 
be passed over here :— 

‘My loving people,” she said, “‘ we have been 
persuaded by some that are careful of our safety, 
to take heed how we commit ourselves to armed 
multitudes, for fear of treachery; but I assure you 
I do not desire to live to distrust my faithful and 
Joving people. Let tyrante fear! I have always so 
behaved myself, that, under God, I have placed 
my chiefest strength and safeguard in the loyal 
hearts and good-will of my subjects; and, there- 
fore, 1 am come amongst you, as you see, at this 
time, not for my recreation and disport, but being 
resolved, in the midst and heat of the battle, to live 
or die amongst you all, to lay down for my God, 
for my kingdom, and for my people, my honour 


” 
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and my blood even in the dust. I know I have 
the body but of a weak and feeble woman, but 
I have the heart and stomach of a king, and of a 
king of England too; and think it foul scorn that 
Parma, or Spain, or any prince of Europe, should 
dare to invade the borders of my realm; to which, 
rather than any dishonour shall grow by me, I 
myself will take up arms, I myself will be your 
general, judge, and rewarder of every one of your 
virtues in the field.” 

A false report of Parma’s having actually em- 
barked all his forces for England, reached England 
about this time, and called forth a display of the 
most exciting loyalty and courage in the camp; 
but that great general had abandoned for ever his 
cherished hope of being conqueror and Viceroy of 
England; and the Armada, that was to have con- 
veyed him hither, was now (in the words of Milton) 
‘scattering the Northern Ocean, even to the frozen 
Thule, with its wrecks.” Many perished on the 
caasts of Ireland, many on the Orkneys, and many 
on the Western Isles; and only a miserable rem- 
nant of fifty-three vessels, shattered and tempest- 
tost, returned to Spain. 

“Such,” says the eloquent biographer of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, “was the fate of the memorable 
Armada,—a fleet of which the Spaniards proudly 
predicted ‘ that victory must attend it whithersoever 
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it turned its course, and that no English ships 
would ever dare to intercept it.’ Its discomfiture 
was in every respect important ; but chiefly so on 
account of the triumph it secured for the Protestant 
faith over the tyranny of the Church of Rome. 
Under God, England and its high-minded Queen 
were at that moment the great bulwarks of liberty 
of conscience, and liberty of person in Europe. 
‘To crush these, Philip concentrated his utmost 
powers; assembled armies; impressed seamen ; put 
every vessel bclonging to himself or his allies into 
requisition ; exhausted his exchequer ; drew upon 
the private fortunes of his nobles; and wearied his 
wisest counsellors in devising the best way of attack. 
At last, after three years of incessant activity, 
he despatched that prodigious armament, which 
was to sweep his enemies from the seas; to reduce 
Britain to the state of a conquered province; and 
to establish on its ruins the tribunal of the Inquisi- 
tion, and the iron fabric of a despotic government. 
We have seen thie issue of these schemes: they 
were defeated by that Almighty arm which in an 
instant can bring confusion upon the wisest plans 
and the most formidable preparations of mortal 
ambition. Any one who patiently examines the 
history of this great enterprise—not in the abstract 
given by popular historians, but in the more minute 
details of contemporary chroniclers—will discern 
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many circumstances in which the hand of God, at 
all times overruling the springs of human action, 
comes out as it were from behind the cloudy cur- 
tain that conceals him from his creatures. The 
sudden death of the Marquis of Santa Cruz, whose 
naval talents were of the highest order, after he 
had been nominated to the command, led to the 
appointment of Medina Sidonia, a nobleman totally 
unfitted for such a post; the circumstance of Philip's 
original orders being departed from; the intelli- 
gence carried by Heming the pirate; the insuffi- 
ciency of Parma’s boats, and the weakness of his 
army; the calms which paralysed the heavy vessels 
of the Armada but gave little impediment to the 
manoeuvres of their lighter enemies; the extra- 
ordinary changes of wind during the battle, and 
the dreadful storms which completed their destruc- 
tion,—all were manifestly providential ; and amidst 
the excitement of victory and the universal joy 
with which it was welcomed by the nation, the 
Queen herself and her renowned captains were not 
backward to acknowledge the overruling might of 
God, and to ascribe the whole triumph to him 
alone. A medal was struck by Elizabeth’s orders, 
with the inscription ‘Afflavit Deus et dissipantur ;’ 
and a form of prayer and thanksgiving for the 
occasion appointed to be used throughout the 
kingdom. ‘It was,’ says Sir William Monson, 
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one of the Queen’s ablest commanders, ‘the will of 
Him that directs all men and their actions, that 
the fleets should meet and the enemy be beaten as 
they were; that they should be put from their 
anchorage in Calais road whilst the Prince of 
Parma was beleaguered at sea, and their navy 
driven about Scotland and Ireland with great 
hazard and loss; which showeth how God did 
marvellously defend us against their dangerous 
designs. By this, too, we may discern how weak 
and feeble are the schemes of man in respect of the 
Creator of man, and how impartially he dealt 
between the two nations, sometimes giving to the 
one, sometimes to the other, the advantage, yet so 
that He alone supereminently ordered the battle.’” * 


* Tytler's “Life of Raleigh.” 


CHAPTER III. 


THE DUTCH IN THE MEDWAY.—LA HOGUE.—PANIC IN 1756— 
FRENCH SCHEME OF INVASION IN THE MIDST OF PEACE.— 
OUR PERIL DURING THE AMERICAN WAR. 


AFTer the great triumph which England under 
Elizabeth gained over Spain, a long period elapsed 
before our nation was called on to encounter a peril 
resembling that with which the Armada had over- 
shadowed our coasts. Spain, after the death of 
Philip IT., and even during the residue of his life, 
after he had seen the wreck of his projects upon 
England, sank rapidly into decrepitude and decay. 
It was long before France recovered from her 
civil wars of religion, and before—by the successive 
efforts of Richelieu, Mazarin, and Louis XIV.— 
she consolidated her resources and menaced the 
independence of the neighbouring European states. 
Germany, in the seventeenth century, was rent and 
exhausted by her thirty years’ war. Muscovy 
was still a barbarous wilderness; and during the 
reigns of the two first Stuarts on the throne of 
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England, during the Parliamentarian War, and 
under the rule of Cromwell, there was no state 
or combination of states in continental Europe 
capable of projecting any serious attack upon this 
country. 

The reign of James I. only requires notice with 
reference to our present subject, on account of 
the termination of the long border wars between 
England and Scotland, which was effected by the 
union of the Crowns of the two kingdoms. We 
had encounters, and stern ones tuo, between Scotch 
and English armies after that time; but warfare 
ceased to be the normal state of the Borderers 
after James’s accession to the English throne; and 
a corresponding change in the habits and martial 
readiness of the population of our northern coun- 
ties ensued. ‘The Scotch were less pacific among 
themselves, and discarded their belligerent pro- 
pensities later than was the case among their 
southern neighbours. 

The great Civil War called into active existence 
infinite energy and, infinite excellence in all sol- 
dierly qualities. But they were displayed among 
ourselves ; and we fought our battles out without 
foreign interference : 


Bella geri placuit nullos habitura triumphox. 


Still, we may feel a national pride in re- 
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membering the fiery valour of the gallant 
cavaliers, and the still sterner might in battle 
of Cromwell’s Ironsides; the troopers, ‘* who 
having the fear of God before their eyes, lost all 
other fear; and who, with good arms without, and 
good hearts within, would to a man charge despe- 
rately and stand stubbornly.” Little Hunting- 
donshire is not the only county that still could 
furnish men of the same stamp; and we can 
readily believe that if war were in the isle, and the 
royal lady of England appealed to the undying 
loyalty of the descendants of the cavaliers, the land 
would again put forth a royal army “ of gentle- 
men high-spirited, ardent, accustomed to consider 
dishonour as more terrible than death, accustomed 
to fencing, to the use of fire-arms, to bold riding, 
and to the manly and perilous sports which have 
been well called the image of war. Such gentle- 
men, mounted on their favourite horses, and com- 
manding little bands, composed of their younger 
brothers, grooms, gamekeepers, and huntsmen, 
were, from the very first day they took the field, 
qualified to play their part with credit in a 
skirmish.” * 

No man who remembers*the history of his 
country during those wars, either as it is told by 


* Macaulay's “ History of England,” vol. i., p. 114. 
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royalist or parliamentarian writers, but must 
feel his soul glow with indignant denial of the 
wretched cant so often asseverated abroad, and too 
often repeated here, of the English not being a 
military nation. They may not, indeed, be mili- 
tary, if by the term is meant a morbid appetite and 
feminine fondness for parade and display, and for 
the ‘* pomp and circumstance ” of war ;—they may 
not be military, if the epithet be inapplicable to 
those who appreciate honest industry, and the arts 
which minister to the happiness of mankind; but 
if the nation, which, at time of need, can display 
among all classes and all parties the greatest 
amount of generous self-sacrifice, of enthusiasm 
disciplined by sound sgnse, of physical courage 
sublimed by sense of duty ;—if such a nation is 
military, then assuredly our own deserves the 
name. 

We must, however, mingle caution with the 
confidence, which is likely to aris¢ from the retro- 
spect of the great Civil War, and of the, days, 
when 


“ No despot in Europe but felt his heart quake 
At the mention of Cromwell and Admiral Blake.” 


When hostilities broke out between Charles and 
his Parliament, the country was unprepared for 


war, but each party was on fair terms with the 
+ 


%. 
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other in this respect; at first, undisciplined troops 
encountered undisciplined troops; and each belli- 
gerent army improved its organisation while its 
adversary was being organised. Had there been 
on either side, at the beginning of the ‘war, a con- 
siderable force of regular troops, the contest would 
have been soon decided. ‘The prowess and general- 
ship, which were ultimately developed in that 
struggle, show how formidable England can be, if 
she has time to prepare herself for action, and 
employs that time wisely; but they afford no 
ground for thinking her secure against a sudden 
blow from an enemy possessing a large disciplined 
army, if she rests content with her capabilities, and 
does not take care to keep some at least of her 
resources available for instant employment. 

When we come to the reign of the two last 
Stuarts, we find France acquiring such an ascen- 
dancy in the European commonwealth of State, as 
to make her again a formidable neighbour to Eng- 
land. But the first attack of our coasts, after the 
Restoration, came not from France, but from 
, another nation, whose land-forces indeed we might 
despise, but which had in a series of obstinate 
naval campaigns, during the times of our Common- 
wealth, proved herself the most worthy rival for 
the dominion of the seas that England had ever 


encountered. 
+ * 
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The Dutch have the honour of being the last 
nation whose fleet has entered the Thames in 
defiance of England, and the last that has destroyed 
English shipping and English arsenals almost in 
the heart of England’s power. Before, however, 
we come to the year which saw “ the Dutch in 
the Medway,” it is proper to allude to the im- 
portant advances which had been made in naval 
architecture and naval gunnery since the time of 
the Armada.* Phineas Pett was the great “ work- 
master” of our navy during the reigns of James I. 
and Charles I. He built our first three-decker, 
‘‘'The Royal Sovereign.” After the dethrone- 
ment of Charles, the Parliament and Cromwell 
showed the greatest regard to the promotion of our 
naval power. Similar zeal was exhibited by the 
Dutch in improving their ships of war; and the 
fleets in which their Van Tromps and De Ruyters, 
and our Blakes, and Deanes disputed the mastery 
of the ocean, were far nearer in the mechanical 
excellence of the vessels and armaments to the 
navies of our own time, than to those of Philip and 
Elizabeth. 

With all the faults of James II., it should ever 
be remembered that he loved the English navy ; 
and that, while Duke of York, he did this country 
good service on the quarter-deck, He was one of 


* See Fincham’s “ History of Naval Architecture,” pp. 49, 61. 
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the few honest men at the Admiralty during his 
brother’s reign ; and, in spite of his exertions, the 
shameful profusion of the funds—which should have 
armed our ships and paid our seamen,—upon the 
mistresses and parasites of Charles II., exposed usin 
the first Dutch war of that reign to be attacked 
by our adversaries in our own rivers, and even 
to raise in the minds of the Dutch leaders 
projects for seizing and occupying positions on 
our coasts,* 

After the great sea-fights of June and July, 1666, 
in which the advantage, though dearly bought, 
remained with the English, Charles utterly neglected 
to keep our fleet in an efficient state. The streets 
of London were full of unpaid and starving sea- 
men, and only a few ships of inferior size were 
kept afloat and fit for service. The great admiral 
of Holland, De Ruyter, and her greatest statesman, 
De Witt, took advantage of this neglect to deal us 
a home-thrust. They equipped a large and power- 
ful fleet of seventy vessels, with which, in June, 
1667, they sailed from Holland, and rode undis- 
puted masters of the British seas. ‘The scenes that 
ensued are passed hurriedly over by the writers 
of English history; and they may be best nar- 
rated in the words of the recent excellent historian 
of Holland.+ 


* See Daviss “Holland,” vol. iii. + Ibid., p. 59. 
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‘The Dutch ships having cast anchor near the 
mouth of the Thames, Cornelius de Witt pro- 
ceeded with a squadron to Sheerness, which was 
taken by surprise. It was destroyed as untenable, 
and the fleet, re-united, directed its course towards 
Gpatham. The English had, on the alarm, 
adopted such measures of defence as the time and 
circumstances permitted, by sinking vessels to 
impede the passage of the Medway, and throwing 
across it a strong chain, protected from behind by 
four men-of-war and two frigates, and by a battery 
of eight guns on the shore, on each side. A distant 
firing was kept up for some time between the 
Dutch and the vessels guarding the chain,—the 
former not venturing to advance, on account of the 
narrowness of the passage, which admitted of only 
one vessel at a time: when the commander of a 
small frigate, named John Brakel, whom Cornelius 
de Witt had, on the same morning, placed under 
arrest for some breach of discipline, solicited per- 
mission to go on board his vessel. This being 
granted, he immediately passed the chain, and, 
grappling with an English frigate, boarded and 
captured her. The chain was soon broken:* four 
ships were burned, and the Royal Charles, of one 

* Some say it was loosened by a party of sailors, who, landing 


under fire of the troops on the shore, broke the bar to which it 
was fastened. 
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hundred guns, abandoned by her crew and taken. 
Advancing with seven vessels and some fire-ships 
up the river to Upnor Castle, De Witt and De 
Ruyter, who, with a zeal rather to be admired than 
approved of, took a personal share in this perilous 
enterprise, fired the Royal Oak, the Royal Londoa, 
and the Great James, first-rate men-of-war. They 
then landed some sailors, who took possession of 
all the artillery and ammunition they could find ; 
when, a fair wind springing up, De Ruyter re- 
solved to take advantage of it for his return, and 
brought his ships safely out of the Medway with a 
loss of no more than fifty men. Shortly after, he 
entered the mouth of the Thames: but the English, 
by sinking ships at Woolwich and Blackwall, and 
planting artillery along the coast, had rendered the 
passage so dangerous, that it was thought unad- 
visable to proceed farther. After an unsuccessful 
attempt upon Harwich, De Ruyter, leaving a 
squadron under Admiral van Nes to blockade the 
mouth of the Thames, sailed to Plymouth, but 
without achieving anything of importance. He 
then appeared before Torbay, and continued to 
cruise for some time about the Channel, keeping 
the whole coast in a state of perpetual ferment and 
consternation.” 

We now pass on to times when the Dutch, from 
being our enemies, had become our deliverers, and 
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when, under King William II]., England was 
maintaining a struggle against Louis XIV. of 
France, similar to that which, a century before, 
she had maintained against Philip II. of Spain. 
In many respects the dangers were of the same 
kind. Louis XIV. was as bigotted a persecutor of 
the Protestants as Philip had been; and though 
his nominal object was, not to make himself King 
of England, but to restore the English crown to 
the banished James Stuart, he would have become 
the virtual ruler of this country ; and “an universal 
despotic dominion would have been established 
over the bodies, and cruel spiritual thraldom over 
the minds of men.” 

I have already alluded to the alarming pre- 
dominance which France, under her * Grand 
Monarque,” had acquired in continental Europe. 
She was not only formidable by her military 
resources, and the energy of the government 
which wielded them, but her naval power had 
also been raised to a remarkable degree of 
brilliancy and efficiency. Her shipwrights were 
the most skilful in the world. The colonies and 
commerce which Colbert had given her, afforded 
her at that time a numerous supply of sailors for 
her squadrons ; and she had admirals whose bravery 
and successes were almost equal to those of the 
marshals who commanded her armies. England, 
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on the contrary, was weakened by a spirit of 
faction, and by the necessity of her forces being 
largely devoted to the maintenance of the war in 
Flanders. To adopt the words which Hallam 
applies to William’s reign, ‘“ Certainly the vessel of 
our Commonwealth has never been so close to 
shipwreck as in this period. We have seen the 
storm raging in still greater terror round our heads, 
but with far stouter planks, and tougher cables, to 
confront and ride through it.” 

The first attempt of Louis to force back King 
James on this ‘nation had been baffled by the 
victory of William at the battle of the Boyne ; but 
two years afterwards, in 1692, the French King 
resolved to invade England itself, and land an 
army on the southern coast, which should at once 
march upon London, and compel the capital to 
acknowledge its former sovereign. The time 
seemed peculiarly favourable for such a project. 
King William himself was actively engaged, at the 
head of the allied army, in opposing the French on 
the Continent ; and the Government which he had 
left behind was known to be rent by disunion, and 
to be menaced by conspiracies, in which many of 
the first men in England participated. The Earl 
of Marlborough and Admiral Russell were active 
in these discreditable plots; and, with the prospect 


of thus seeing the ablest soldier and the ablest 
12 
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sailor in England take part against the Government 
of the Revolution, both King Louis and King 
James naturally hoped that the success of their 
enterprise was certain. Even if any serious oppo- 
sition were to be encountered, they placed strong 
reliance on the excellence of the French invading 
army, and also of the French fleet, which was 
intended to protect their passage and disembarka- 
tion. Not two years had passed since the French 
Admiral, De Tourville, had defeated the combined 
English and Dutch squadrons, off Beachy Head— 
almost the solitary victory which the French can 
boast over an English fleet in modern times. 
Louis placed deserved confidence in the genius and 
bravery of his favourite Admiral, who was indeed 
one of the ablest seamen, and one of the boldest 
yet most sagacious commanders, that had ever served 
any European sovereign. 

Early in 1692, the French King formed an army 
of thirty thousand men, and collected a flotilla of 
five hundred transports, on the cousts of Normandy. 
The greater part were at La Hogue and Cherbourg; 
the rest were at Havre. The army was formed of 
the Irish and Scotch refugees, and of a corps of 
French troops. The banished King James II. 
was to head it in person ; but the Mareschal de 
Bellefonds was to be his lieutenant-general, and 
to exercise the effective command. In order to 
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escort this army in safety to the English shore, 
Admiral Tourville, the victor of Beachy Head, was 
to sail from Brest, with a fleet of fifty ships of the 
line, to enter the Channel, and attack the English 
fleet before it could be reinforced by the Dutch. 
It was thought that another victory over the 
English would give the French the command of 
the Channel, and ensure the safe Janding on our 
shores of their army of invasion. 

The English government anxiously prepared to 
meet, and, if possible, to anticipate the coming 
blow. Admiral Russell (who, after Lord Torring- 
ton’s defeat at Beachy Head, had been restored to 
the head of the Navy), was ordered to effect as 
speedily as possible a junction with the Dutch fleet, 
and then to set sail in quest of the enemy. At the 
same time precautions were taken to resist them, if 
they should effect a landing. Orders were sent to 
the lord-lieutenants to raise the militia. Six regi- 
ments of regular troops, that were on the point of 
embarking for Flanders, were detained in England. 
Others were directed to be drafted from the army 
in Ireland, and sent hither. A train of artillery 
was provided; and a camp was ordered to be 
marked out and intrenched between Petersfield and 
Portsmouth. 

It was during the month of April that these pre- 
parations were commenced, and orders given. But 
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it was not till the 138th of May, that the several 
English and the Dutch squadrons were united ; 
and if Tourville could have entered the Channel 
before that time, with the force which had been 
destined by the French King to act under him, he 
would have had little difficulty in beating our navy 
in detail, and in commanding a passage for the 
army of invasion to our shore. The French 
Minister of Marine, Pontchartrain, had early in 
April ordered the French squadrons at Toulon and 
Rochefort, as well as that at Brest, to set sail, and 
form a junction before entering the Channel. This 
would have given Tourville a fleet of seventy-eight 
ships of the line. But at this crisis the elements 
again befriended England ; or, more properly, we 
should say that He, who is the Ruler of the 
Elements, mercifully interposed in our behalf. A 
succession of adverse gales kept Tourville for a 
month cooped in the waters of Brest. The squadron 
at Rochefort lay similarly inactive; and the French 
admiral, who commanded the Toulon fleet, was 
blown black from the Straits of Gibraltar with 
heavy loss, and did not make his appearance in the 
western seas before the fortune of the naval cam- 
paign of the year was decided. ‘Tourville in vain 
requested leave from the French Ministry to adopt 
a different plan of operations from that prescribed 
to him. He was peremptorily ordered to enter the 
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Channel at the first possible moment, and told that 
if he failed to do so, the King would find another 
admiral more obedient and less circumspect.* 
Accordingly, when the wind had somewhat abated, 
Tourville sailed from Brest with thirty-seven ships 
of the line; he succeeded in adding seven of the 
Rochefort squadron to his force, which now con- 
sisted of forty-four line-of-battle ships, carrying 
about 20,000 men. 

The French King, before he was acquainted 
with the junction of the English and Dutch fleets, 
had sent an order to Tourville, under his own hand, 
directing him to go in search of the enemy, and 
fight them, whether they were strong or weak. 
This order had been delivered to the French 
admiral; but a counter-order, which Louis had 
dispatched on learning the strength of the united 
English and Dutch squadrons, was not received by 
him till after the battle. In that second order 
Louis directed Tourville to retire to Ushant, and 
there to wait for the Toulon fleet to join him, 
before he gave battle to the allies. In ignorance 
of this command, and conceiving himself bound to 
fight, whatever might be the disparity of force, 
Tourville advanced along the French coast up the 
Channel, and, on the 19th of May, found himself in 


* Histoire de France, par Martin, vol. xii., p. 206. 
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presence of the English and Dutch fleets near the 
celebrated cape of La Hogue. 

Having been joined by the squadrons of theEnglish 
admirals, Carter and Delaval, and by a portion of the 
Dutch fleet under Admiral Alemonde, Russell had 
assembled at St. Helens, on the 17th of May, a fleet 
of ninety-nine sail of the line, besides smaller vessels, 
being the largest force which had been seen in the 
Channel since the Spanish Armada. He was per- 
sonally engaged in traitorous correspondence with 
James, but seems rather to have been a time-server, 
and desirous of keeping favour with the heads of 
both parties, than a sincere favourer of the Stuart 
cause. His wish on this occasion was to avoid any 
decisive operations. He proposed a reconnolssance 
to St. Malo’s, and it was resolved accordingly to 
sail across the Channel. When off Cape Barfleur, 
early on the 19th, Russell suddenly discerned the 
French fleet under De Tourville, and the encounter 
seems to have equally unexpected on both sides. 

De Tourville might have avoided an action, and 
it 1s probable that Russell would not have endea- 
voured to force one, but the French admiral having, 
as he considered, his sovereign’s positive orders to 
fight, bore down alongside of Russell’s own ship, 
which he engaged at very close quarters. He 
fought with great fury till one o’clock, when his 
ship, having received considerable damage in its 
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rigging and sails, was towed out of the line in great 
disorder. Nevertheless the engagement continued 
till three, when a thick fog coming on, the fleets 
were parted. Upon this clearing off, the enemy 
were descried making their escape to the northward ; 
Russel made the signal to give chase, and part of 
the blue squadron coming up with the enemy about 
eight in the evening, engaged them for half an 
hour, during which Admiral Carter was mortally 
wounded. Finding himself in extremity, he ex- 
horted his captain to fight as long as the ship could 
survive, and died with the greatest firmness. The 
French lost four ships in this day’s action. The 
next day, about eight in the morning, they were 
discovered making away to the westward, and the 
combined fleets chased with all the sail they could 
carry, until Russel carried away his fore-topmast, 
by which he was retarded, but the fleet still con- 
tinued the pursuit, and anchored near Cape La 
Hogue. One part of the French ficet was _per- 
ceived making for the Race of Alderney, the 
channel of which is so narrow and dangerous that 
the Dutch and the blue squadron of the English, 
having pursued to the mouth of the channel, did 
not dare to enter it. Sir Ralph Delaval, the 
admiral of the red, who had kept his course 
without turning to the Race of Alderney, fell in 
with the Soleil Royal, 110 guns; the Admirable, 
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102 guns; the Conquerant, 80 guns; and three 
smaller vessels; these he destroyed. Eighteen 
other ships of their fleet ran into La Hogue, where 
Sir George Rooke was directed by Russell to attack 
them. This was the most brilliant part of the whole 
encounter. The ships of the line were unable to 
approach on account of the shallow water, so 
Rooke took some light frigates and all the open 
boats. The frigates he posted as near as he could ; 
the boats were assailed by a terrible fire from the 
enemy, but the English sailors pulled along side the 
enemy’s ships, drew their cutlasses, boarded and 
carried the ships, and then turned the guns against 
the works going on on shore. The whole of the 
ships of the line were totally destroyed, together 
with a number of transports and merchantmen. 
This action was carried on entirely within sight 
of James, who could not refrain from exclaim- 
ing in the heat of the battle, ““See my brave 
English sailors!’? Some of the ships burnt down 
to the water’s edge, and some of the guns which had 
not been discharged went off and killed some of 
James's attendants, who thereupon exclaimed, 
‘‘ Heaven fights against me,” and shortly after- 
wards he retired to St. Germains. 

No further attempt upon our shores was made 
during the reign of William, and during the early 
part of that of Anne the genius of Marlborough 
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shattered the power of Louis, and made Paris 
tremble, while London was triumphant and secure. 

An attempt was, however, made in 1708 by the 
French to send an expedition from Dunkirk to the 
Scotch coast. For this purpose, five sail of the 
line and twenty frigates, commanded by Admiral 
Forbin (the best naval officer that Louis had left), 
were collected in Dunkirk harbour. They took on 
board 5000 troops, and the Pretender himself 
embarked in royal state on board the French 
admiral’s ship. Sir George Byng, with an English 
squadron, had been watching Dunkirk; but a 
storm blew him off the French coast, and the 
French took the oppdrtunity of putting to sea. 
But the rough weather was too much for them 
also, and they put back to Dunkirk, where they 
remained inactive for some time. Meanwhile, 
Byng had rallied and strengthened his squadron ; 
and when Forbin again came out of Dunkirk, 
though he was able to sail far enough to come 
just in sight of Scotland, he was there overtaken 
by the English admiral, and forthwith tacked 
about, and made for the French coast. Byng 
captured one of their ships; but the rest escaped, 
owing to the superiority in build and rigging, 
which has down to our own times characterised the 
French ships. 

Towards the close of Anne’s reign, the Jacobite 
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party in England carried on active intrigues and 
negotiations with the French court, in the hopes of 
obtaining the armed interposition of France, in 
favour of the accession of James Stuart at the 
Queen’s death. 

On the Ist of August, 1714, Queen Anne 
expired. This event had been looked forward to 
with the utmost apprehension by all reflecting 
men, and nothiug but a period of violent struggles 
was anticipated. Happily, all reasonable calcu- 
lations were falsified, and the Parliamentary suc- 
cessor to the Crown of the Stuarts ascended the 
throne, amid an apparent calm, which could hardly 
have been surpassed, if he had been able to show 
a complete title by hereditary descent. 

The death of Louis XIV. was an additional 
discouragement to those who hoped to see the 
Stuart King restored by means of a French 
invasion. Bolingbroke, Ormond, and the other 
Jacobite refugees, had so far prevailed in the court 
of Versailles, that the French Ministry had allowed 
a small armament to be fitted out at Havre, under 
a fictitious name, partly at the expense of France; 
but this could not escape the penetrating eye of 
Lord Stair: and while negotiations were going 
on between the Jacobite party and the Duke of 
Orleans (who had become Regent of France), 
Admiral Byng appeared suddenly before Havre, 
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and demanded that the ships should be given up. 
This request the Regent did not comply with, but 
he ordered them to be unloaded, and the arms 
which they contained to be deposited in the royal 
magazines; and thus the Pretender’s only arma- 
ment was destroyed, all hopes of any effective 
assistance from the continent at that time were 
dispelled, and the projected invasion of England 
nipped in the bud. It is no part of the present 
plan to pursue the narrative of the risings which 
took place in Scotland and in the north of England 
in favour of the Pretender, notwithstanding the 
disappearance of the hopes of aid from France. 

It was, however, hardly to be expected that the 
Jacobite party should lay aside all further attempts 
to replace the Stuart dynasty on the throne: and 
they sought to bring invaders into England for 
that purpose, both from the north and from the 
south. 

At the time of the rebellion of 1715, the Duke 
of Berwick (James II.’s natural son, and an officer 
in the French Army), had held several conferences 
with the Swedish Minister at Paris, Baron Spaar, 
with a view of inducing the King of Sweden to 
allow a body of seven or eight thousand Swedes, 
who were then posted at Gothenburg, to be em- 
barked at that port for Scotland. A messenger 
was dispatched with this project to Charles XIT., 
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but it was long before it reached him, and when it did 
the situation of his own affairs (he being then closely 
besieged in Stralsund) compelled him to decline it. 
A renewal of this enterprise at a more convenient 
opportunity remained, however, one of his favourite 
projects, and was recommended to his notice by the 
influence of his chief confident and minister, Baron 
Gortz. Nothing could be more auspicious for the 
Jacobite cause in England than the support of a 
Protestant instead of a Catholic Court. Spain was 
also induced to join in this scheme, and Alberoni, 
who, though filling no official position, really 
moved the whole machinery of the government of 
that country, sent to Spaara million of livres to 
assist in carrying out the plan. The invading 
army was to consist of twelve thousand Swedish 
soldiers, and Charles himself was to head the 
expedition. The plan, however, was detected by 
the interception of some letters between Gortz and 
Gyllenborg, the Swedish Minister in London, 
written in October, 1716; and upon the 28th 
January, 1717, the latter was suddenly arrested and 
his papers which were seized, afforded full justifi- 
cation for this unusual course. Gortz also was 
arrested at Arnheim, on his way to London, by an 
order from the States, granted on the application 
of England; while Charles, in return, arrested the 
British Resident in Sweden,—and a rupture was 
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only prevented between the two countries by the 
intervention of the Regent of France. Thus was 
all immediate fear of this invasion put a stop to, 
and the death of Charles XII., on 11th December, 
1718, deprived the disaffected party of all hope in 
that quarter. 

But Alberoni did not, on that account, give up 
his schemes of invasion. This remarkable man, 
sprung from the lowest origin, had by his abilities 
raised himself to the highest position in the state 
of Spain, and had obtained entire ascendancy over 
the Queen, who, on her part, entirely governed the 
King. Under able managemenent, Spain had been 
once more raised to a high position among the 
nations of Europe. Her finances were improved, 
both by increased receipts and by reduced expen- 
diture ; her trade was revived, and her navy was 
re-created, so that the remarks of the English 
Minister at Madrid, in a letter to Lord Stanhope, 
were fully justified. That minister wrote as 
follows, in February, 1715:—*‘ As low as Spain 
is, there is no nation that can so soon retrieve itself, 
and sooner at present than ever. Formerly, the 
dominions in Italy and Flanders were a vast charge 
to her instead of an advantage. They were main. 
tained by the resources of the Indies and of the 
two Castilles, whereas at present this expense is at 
an end: and the Castilles pay rather more than 
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ever, while the King draws considerable resources 
from Aragon and Catalonia, which paid little or 
nothing before. In fact, his resources exceed by 
one-third those of any of his predecessors, and his 
expences are reduced one-half; so that with a 
little order he will soon make himself an useful 
ally.” * 

When first raised to power, Alberoni had been 
well inclined towards an alliance with England ; 
but as his power increased, his views of policy 
expanded also, and soon became irreconcilable with 
those of England. The completion of the triple 
alliance between France, England, and the Emperor, 
exasperated the Court of Spain against that of 
England, for Philip was at that very time anxiously 
hoping to obtain the assistance of England in 
furtherance of his ambitious views against the 
Emperor in Italy; and the appearance of the 
British fleet in the Mediterranean, and the victory 
obtained by Byng over the Spanish Admiral, by 
which the newly-created Spanish fleet was almost 
entirely destroyed, completed the rupture between 
the two kingdoms. 

To withstand a confederacy of Trance, the 
Emperor and England, together with Holland, 
who had acceded to the triple alliance, did not 


* Mr. Bubb to Secretary Stanhope, Feb. 19, 1715, cited in 
Lord Mahon’s History of England, vol.i., p. 428. 
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appal the soul of Alberoni. He entered into a 
series of intrigues with the northern powers, for 
the purpose of instigating them to attack England ; 
and when the death of Charles XII. put an end 
to any prospect of a Swedish invasion, Alberoni 
resolved to assist the Pretender with a Spanish 
expedition. Accordingly an armament was fitted 
out at Cadiz, consisting of five* ships of the line, 
with a number of transports, a force of 5000, and 
with arms for 30,000 more. The Pretender was 
invited to Spain to juin the expedition in the event 
of its successful progress, and he arrived in safety 
in Madrid, eluding by stratagem the vigilance of 
the allies of England in the Italian peninsula. 
Several of the chief exiles of the rebellion of 1715 
took part in the expedition, and the Duke of 
Ormond was to join it on its reaching Corunna, 
and was provided with a proclamation from the 
King of Spain, promising a safe retreat within his 
own dominions to any person who should join the 
expedition if it should be unsuccessful. 

But the elements again seemed to fight against 
Spain in her designs to invade England; for 
scarcely had the fleet, which put to sea on the 
10th of March, proceeded beyond Cape Finisterre 
when it was assailed by a storm of tremendous 


* Some accounts put the numbers at six ships of the line, 
and 6000 men. 
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violence, near the spot where the Armada had 
encountered its first tempest; and the ships were 
scattered far and wide, and the crews compelled in 
their extremity to throw overboard all their stores 
to lighten the vessels. Unable to bear up against ° 
the storm, they returned in a dismantled state to 
the ports they had so lately left in all the pride of 
perfect equipment. Meanwhile in England active 
measures had been taken to oppose the invasion, 
notice of which had been sent to the Government 
by the Regent of France, and who at the same 
time offered them the aid of troops. These were 
declined; but some Austrian battalions, amounting 
to 3000 men, were brought over from the Nether- 
lands, and 2000 men from the States General. 
The English forces were posted throughout the 
north and west of England; and a squadron of 
ships, under Sir John Norris, was ordered to cruise 
in the Channel. But these preparations were hardly 
requisite; two frigates and about three hundred men 
only reached Scotland and disembarked at Kintail 
in Ross-shire. Two thousand Highlanders, who 
had taken arms, were immediately dispersed by an 
English force, and fled to their homes; while the 
Spaniards were compelled to surrender at discre- 
tion, and were sent prisoners to Edinburgh; and 
the rebel chiefs retired to the western islands, and 
there escaped to the Continent. 
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Thus ended this ill-fated expedition. James, 
soon after, left Madrid, where his presence was 
no longer useful to the Spanish monarch; and 
Alberoni, shortly afterwards fell from the high 
station he had so long filled, and passed the rest of 
his days in retirement, principally in Italy ; and, 
to the end of his life, one of his most favourite 
topics of conversation was, his plan for the estab- 
lishment of the Pretender on the throne of Britain. 

The invasion of England by the Scotch High- 
landers, in the °45, is one of the most interesting 
episodes in the history of the last century, but is 
hardly relevant to the purpose of the present work. 
The two nations of this island have been so long 
knit together in loyalty, and in patriotic spirit, 
they may now be regarded as one. The only 
remark that arises from the recollection of “ the 
march to Derby ” is, that the rulers of England at 
that time looked far too exclusively to regular 
troops, and especially to foreign regular troops, as 
their support. They had no confidence in the 
National spirit of the great mass of the English 
nation ; and the heart that is distrusted soon ceases 
to be warm. 

There is, indeed, one period, towards the close 
of the reign of George II., which is peculiarly dis- 
creditable. I mean the years 1756 and 1757, when 
England’s pride and self-reliance had sunk lower 
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than they had ever done before, or have ever been 
since. Though the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle had 
not been formally put an end to, hostilities were 
going on between the French and the English, 
both in India and in North America; and the 
speedy outbreak of open war at home was felt to 
be inevitable. All England’s confidence and pride 
in her army had died away. Marlborough’s vic- 
tories were forgotten, and an ignominious cry was 
raised for Hanoverian troops and Hessian merce- 
naries, to save us from the threatening wrath of 
France. Nor was our naval force much more to 
be relied on, than our military. Under the feeble 
and jobbing spirit of Newcastle’s administration, 
all departments of the Government, from the Trea- 
sury, the War Office, the Admiralty, down to the 
must subordinate offices, were infested with the 
same paltry meanness, and the same dishonest 
selfishness, The King of Prussia was our only 
zontinental ally; and, while his military genius was 
as yet imperfectly known, his inferiority to his 
2nemies, in extent of territory and amount of 
subject population, was a matter which even the 
silliest coward could calculate. During the winter 
of 1755, England was under the constant alarm of 
a French invasion. The country was continually 
agitated by accounts of the French flotilla that 
was being equipped in the opposite harbours of 
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Dunkirk to Brest; and the inhabitants of the 
southern counties trembled when any number of 
sail appeared on the horizon. 

Pitt saw all this with the just indignation of an 
Englishman. “1 want,’ he exclaimed, “to call 
this country out of this enervate state, that twenty 
thousand men from France could shake it.” Pro- 
videntially for England that manly voice was 
roused, and heard; nor does history show a 
stronger proof of the influence which one great 
genius can exert on its country, and its age, than 
when England, at the bidding of Pitt, woke from 
her pusillanimous torpor, to an unexampled career 
of energy and triumph; when, to adopt the words 
of Milton, “the strong man arose from sleep, and 
shook his invincible locks.” 

The noble historian,* who worthily recounts the 
glorious influence which Pitt then exercised over 
the drooping genius of his country, has, in a 
recently-published volume of his history, brought 
to our notice two remarkable documents, showing 
the designs which the French Ministry harboured, 
of suddenly invading England in the midst of pro- 
found peace, about eighty-five years ago, and 
which ought to be warnings to us at present. In 
the years 1767 and 1768, the Duke de Choiseul 


* Lord Mahon’s History of England. 
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(the Minister of France) sent two officers of the 
French army to make a reconnoissance of the 
southern counties of England, and to draw up 
military plans for the best mode of invading this 
country. This was done with the utmost secresy ; 
but, “ by some means not stated, official copies, or, 
possibly, even the originals, of both were obtained 
by, or for Lord Chatham, and are still remaining, 
with several others, among his private MSS.”* 
Lord Mahon gives extracts from each of these 
Mémoires. I have translated one of these, which 
seems peculiarly deserving of attention, not only 
on account of its military details, but also on 
account of its justification of a project of attacking 
us in the midst of peace. It purports to be “A 
Military Memoir, made by order of the Minister. 
By M. Grant de Blairfinly, Colonel of Light 
Infantry. a.p. 1767. 

“Tt isin the County of Kent that it will be 
easiest to land troops for the invasion of England. 

“ Deal, or Dole, is a spot proper for that pur- 
pose, situated about eight miles north-east of 
Dover. The country is there flat, and the large 
ships could be brought up sufficiently near to 
protect the disembarking of the troops, and the 
small vessels can approach up to the very shore. 


* Lord Mahon’s History of England, vol. v., Appendix xix. 
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‘“‘'There are on that coast three weak castles, 
which might be taken by assault: one, is the castle 
of Deal; another, that of Walmer; and the third 
is called Sandown Castle. 

“These three castles, which were built by 
Henry VIII., are nothing more than simple plat- 
forms, mounting from eight to ten guns each. 

‘“‘Tt was at Deal that Julius Cesar, after having 
been repulsed from Dover, disembarked his army 
when he conquered England. 

“With an army of 50,000 men, France will 
make herself mistress of England when she pleases. 
I suppose that she is in a condition to furnish a 
fleet of twenty ships of the line carrying from 
forty to sixty guns, sixty-two frigates, and forty 
corvettes, with a sufficient number of transports 
for the troops, the artillery, and all the appliances 
of war, and of provisions which may be judged 
necessary. 

‘‘ The army will be compgsed of 40,000 infantry, 
6000 dragoons, and 4000 light troops, with a 
proportionate detachment of artillery. 

‘‘ The dragoons will embark without their horses, 
but they will provide themselves with all the horse 
equipments, which will be left with the baggage. 
They will perform the service of grenadiers or 
foot, and will be mounted according as they 
penetrate up the country. 
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« The light troops will embark with their horses. 
It will be necessary that they should be provided 
with them, to enable them to push at once in 
detachments into the country, for the purpose of 
collecting immediately the number of horses, 
cattle, carriages, &c., of which the army would be 
in want, and which will be found at Sheldon, 
Norburn, Upper Deal, Mongham, Ripple, Walmer, 
Sutton, King’s Wold, Oxney, &c. ‘These nine 
villages are well inhabited, rich, well supplied 
with horses, carriages, and everything which an 
army could want, and which could be collected in 
five hours. 

* * *% * 

** The English took all our ships before declaring war 
ayainst us in the last war. To attack them at home 
in the middle of peace would be no more than making 
reprisals, 

* * * * 

‘“‘ When we come to gpeak of the obstacles which 
the troops would have to overcome, it may be 
observed that, first, we shall have nothing to fear 
on the part of the inhabitants. They are a dull 
people, who are absolutely ignorant of the use of 
arms. It is certain, as I have been told by the 
people of the country itself, that they would submit 
without the least resistance ; and, in order to gain 
over these inhabitants altogether, and to render 
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them entirely our friends, it would only be necessary 
to publish a manifesto, holding out an assurance 
that no evil was intended to the people; that the 
only desire was to avenge them against a tyrannical 
government, and to restore to an oppressed people 
its ancient liberties and prerogatives, of which the 
name only existed. And that consequently, to 
prove to them the good faith of the troops of his 
most Christian Majesty, he has ordained, and 
does ordain, that all commodities supplied to his 
army shall be paid for in ready money, and with 
five per cent. in addition to the ordinary price. 
By that arrangement, I engage that our army 
would want for nothing, and that the whole country 
would rapidly become entirely devoted to us. 
‘The better to arrive at that end, I believe 
it would be necessary to try to induce King 
Charles Edward, who is at Rome, to come forward 
once more. I shall have the honour of detailing 
vivd voce to the Duke de Choiseul what I have to 
say on that subject. I am not ignorant of the 
policy which has always rendered abortive the 
enterprises of that unfortunate family; but it is 
certain that by restoring to him the Crown, there 
would exist the means of reconciling the interests of 
the two nations, who would be together able to gve 
laws to all Europe, and perhaps to the whole world.’ 
The other memoir gives a very full description 
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of the spots most open to invasion, and of the best 
line of march upon London. 

We nowcome to the melancholy period of the 
American war, when both France and Spain took 
up arms against us, in their eagerness to wreak 
their revenge for old defeats, and to humiliate the 
mistress of the seas. 

The contest beyond the Atlantic employed the 
best portion of our soldiers and our ships, and we 
had need of strenuous exertion to preserve our 
own coast from the new enemies who rose up 
against us in the Old World. As early as 1778, 
when war was declared with France, measures were 
taken to call out and exercise the militia in the 
several counties; but when, in 1779, Spain joined 
with France against us, when projects of invasion 
were loudly vaunted, still greater exertions became 
necessary. Two acts were passed through Par- 
liament, one for augmenting the militia, the other 
for suspending the immunities from naval impress- 
ment. ‘On the 9th of July in that year, after 
Parliament had been prorogued, a royal pro- 
clamation was issued, charging all officers, civil or 
military, in the event of an invasion, to cause all 
horses, cattle and provisions to be driven from the 
coasts. Means were taken to protect the entrance 
of Plymouth harbour, by throwing a boom across 
it; and the batteries of Portsmouth were lined 
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with forces. The opposition in Parliament com- 
plained of all these equipments as bearing signal 
marks of hurry and confusion. It was alleged, 
that the supply of powder at Plymouth was quite 
inadequate to the requirements of the place; that 
the balls did not fit the guns; that there was an 
absolute deficiency of hand-spikes and other small 
stores; and that even flints for the muskets were 
wanting. The Government denied these charges 
most strenuously, and it is difficult to discover 
the real truth amidst the conflict of respectable 
authorities. On the one hand the Duke of 
Richmond declared, in the House of Lords, that 
he had himself gone down to inspect the state of 
Plymouth; and that, although he had found 
collected nearly 5,000 Jand forces, there were no 
more than thirty-six or thirty-eight invalids, as 
artillery-men, to mount the batteries, and work 
two hundred guns. 

On the other hand, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, with equal positiveness, stated that at 
that very time there had been upwards of 500 sea- 
men on shore, well acquainted with the use of 
artillery, and quite ready to serve it if required. 

With the preparation for land-forces, it appears 
to have been less easy to find fault. <A large 
encampment had been formed on Cox Heath, in 
front of Maidstone, and three bodies of militia, 
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drawn from many counties, were assembled; and 
among them the Suffolk militia, under the Duke 
of Grafton. It might be objected to these men, 
that they had little discipline and no experience. 
But beyond all question they were resolute and 
eager; and had the enemy landed, would have 
done their duty: and throughout all the southern 
counties a complete military spirit showed itself. 
To show the extent to which this public spirit was 
relied on to avert the calamity threatened at such a 
juncture, it may be remarked, that, at the very 
time when so large a force was congregated on the 
opposite shores, for the purpose of invading this 
country, and when their descent might be daily 
expected, the funds maintained a price which was 
not more than one per cent. below their rate in the 
January preceding. Both private gentlemen and 
public bodies (foremost among the latter was the 
East India Company) entered into large subscrip- 
tions for raising troops, giving bounties to seamen, 
or equipping privateers, The Duke of Richmond 
admitted in the House of Lords, that the militia 
then in arms did not fall far short of 50,000, and 
that the regular troops of various kinds within the 
kingdom were almost as many. With truth might 
one of the Ministers declare, that ‘the spirit of 
the nation does not shrink from the increase of its 
difficulties.’ 
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“The King had determined, if the French 
should land, to put himself at the head of his 
armed subjects, animating them by his exertions and 
example. He showed himself throughout unmoved 
in the hour of peril, and justified the remark which 
was made that his ‘magnanimity is not to be 
shaken by the nearness of the danger.’ 

‘“‘ On the other side the preparations for attack 
had been made upon a formidable scale. M. Necker, 
an able Genevese banker, had been appointed 
Director General, and under his good management 
the French finances had been raised from the very 
verge of bankruptcy, and placed in a comparatively 
flourishing condition. The French army amounted 
to nearly 50,000 men, and was marched towards 
the Channel ports from Havre to St. Malo. Their 
advanced division was commanded by the Count 
de Rochambeau, and their main body by the 
Mareschal de Broglie. The great object was to 
enable the fleet, which was lying at Brest, to effect 
a junction with the Spanish fleet; and an imme- 
diate descent on the English coast was therefore 
threatened, for the purpose of compelling the 
English fleet to keep near its own coast. On the 
3rd of June the French fleet, under d’Orvilliers, 
left the port of Brest, amounting to thirty sail of 
the line, and effected a junction with the Spanish ; 
the combined force, amounting to no less than 
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sixty-six sail of the line, with a train of frigates 
and small ships, then returned to the Channel. 
Never, since the days of the Armada, had so great 
a hostile fleet rode the British Channel. Against 
this force, Sir Charles Hardy, who had succeeded 
Admiral Keppel, could only muster thirty-eight 
sail of the line, and was unable to prevent the 
combined fleet from insulting the British coasts. 
On the 15th of August, they appeared off Ply- 
mouth, and captured a number of coasting-vessels. 
On the following day, the “ Ardent,” of sixty-four 
guns, commanded by Captain Botcher, was taken 
within sight of Plymouth, by an error of her 
Captain, who ventured out too far, mistaking the 
hostile fleet for our own. 

‘¢Sir Charles, however, made the most of his 
inferior numbers; the enemy had been driven out 
of the Channel by a strong east wind, which also 
prevented Hardy for some time from getting in; 
but the wind shifting on the 31st of August to the 
westward, Hardy gained the entrance of the Channel 
and succeeded in covering Spithead ; by this means 
he also gained the greatest of all objects in defen- 
sive warfare— Time. 

*‘ Both the French and the Spanish ships had 
been too hastily equipped, and were far from being 
in a proper condition to remain long at sea. It 
was afterwards declared by Lord North, in the 
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House of Commons, that had Sir Charles Hardy 
known then, as well as he did afterwards, the 
internal state of their fleet, he would have wished, 
and earnestly sought, for an engagement, notwith- 
standing his own inferiority of force. Meanwhile 
a terrible sickness had broken out in the combined 
fleet, and a violent dissension arose between the 
twoadmirals, The Spaniard was anxious, without 
further delay, to land the invading forces; while 
D’Orvilliers, on the other hand, considered it 
advisable first to attack and defeat the British fleet; 
for, beside the effect of the sickness, they dreaded 
the approach of the equinoctial gales. After 
cruising about for a few days longer near the 
Land’s End, the Spanish admiral declared that it 
was necessary for him to relinquish the undertaking 
and return home, and D’Orvilhers, having therefore 
no resource left, was compelled to make the signal 
for retiring, and the whole fleet put into Brest. 
Upon the whole, 3,000 Spaniards, and a still greater 
number of French, died of disease, without having 
effected anything with this formidable armament ; 
and the French admiral was so mortified at the 
failure of the expedition that he resigned his 
command, and thus all danger of an invasion 
passed away.” * 


* See Lord Mahon’s “ History of England,” vol. vi., p. 404, e¢ seq. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR,.—HOCHE 8 EXPEDITION AGAINST IRE- 
LAND.—THE FLOTILLA AT BOULOGNE,—~NELSON.— NAPOLEON, 
—SIR R. CALDER.——VILLENEUVE. 

WE now approach scenes and perils which are yet 

fresh in the memory of many living :—‘The menaced 

invasion in 1798 ; the renewed threats in 1801; and 
the still more formidable crisis of 1805. No 

Englishman, who is worthy of the name, can recall 

those times, the times of Howe, of Jervis, of 

Duncan, of Calder, of Collingwood, and (greatest 

of all) of Nelson, without feeling a glow of patri- 

otic pride at the deeds then done, the perils then 
averted, the conquests then achieved, and the 
humiliation of the strongest anda fiercest foe by 
whom England was ever assailed, and at the pre- 
servation of this island unscathed and inviolate by 
hostile fire or sword, while every other country in 

Europe was swept over by the desolating storms 

of war. 

Most beautiful, and not more beautiful than true, 
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are the words which one of the bright band of poets, 
whose inspiration was kindled by the vivid excite- 
ment of that ever-memorable period, addressed to 
our country while the revolutionary war was raging 
around her :— 


“ Not yet enslaved, not wholly vile, 
O Albion ! O my mother isle ! 
Thy valleys, fair as Eden’s bowers, 
Glitter green with sunny showers 
Thy grassy uplands’ gentle swells 
Echo to the bleat of flocks; 
(Those grassy hills, those glittering dells, 
Proudly ramparted with rocks) 
And Ocean,’ mid his uproar wild, 
Speaks safety to his island-child. 
Hence for many a fearless age 
Has social quiet loved thy shore ; 
Nor ever proud invader’s rage 
Or sacked thy towers, or stained thy fields with gore.”* 


But the triumphs of those days must be read 
with caution, when we think of the contests that 
possibly our country may soon have to encounter ; 
nor must we, like the descendants of the heroes of 
antiquity, mistake mémories for hopes. Above 
all it is necessary, when we mark the exploits 
which our navy then used to achieve against 
superior numbers, and under apparent disadvan- 
tages, that we should bear in mind the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the time; and not be unreasonably 


* Coleridge. 
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sanguine in the expectations which we form of 
what our navy might do at present. 

Not that our officers and sailors are not now as 
brave, as skilful, as loyal, as deserving of honour, 
as they were ever; but the foes, whom they 
would have to encounter, would be very different 
in fact, though nominally the same, to ghose against 
whom their predecessors used to advance with such 
unhesitating and successful audacity. At the 
beginning of the great revolutionary war, we found 
the French navy almost wholly destitute of trained 
and experienced officers. The old officers had 
emigrated, or had been deposed, or had been 
guillotined ; and before new ones could be trained 
up, we had almost crushed their navy by a series of 
decisive conflicts. Our admirals did not act like 
the pedantic and procrastinating generals of 
Austria and Prussia, who, by trifling with oppor- 
tunities and forbearing to press advantages, gave 
the Carmagnoles of the French armies time to add 
discipline and organisation to their natural valour. 
The French navy was promptly assailed while yet 
in the disorder which the Revolution had caused, 
and it never afterwards, during the war, was allowed 
to recover from the effects of the blows that were 
then promptly dealt. Now, there is no such 
enormous difference between the relative efficiency 
of the two navies: each has for thirty-seven years 
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had opportunities for advancement and perfection 
of discipline ; and, however sincerely we may rely 
on our modern ‘seamen not having degenerated, 
we have no right to expect to see British vessels 
capture those far superior in size, weight of metal, 
and number of crew; or to see scanty and im- 
perfectly manned squadrons blockade and defeat 
large and amply equipped fleets of the enemy. 
There are some admirable remarks on this 
subject, by one of the present officers of our navy, 
Captain Plunkett, which are cited by a French naval 
officer, Captain De laGraviére, in an admirable work 
entitled ‘“* Sketches of the last Naval War.” The 
French author, after a most able and impartial 
narrative of the chief events of that war, in which 
almost enthusiastic honour is paid to Jervis, 
Collingwood, and, above all, to Nelson, states that 
he concludes his researches, ‘‘ more tranquillised 
as to the future, more assured even by our reverses 
during the last war, since they neither arose from 
the character of our population, nor from the 
nature of things, but from the temporary inferiority 
which circumstances had imposed on us.” He 
then quotes Captain Plunkett, who fairly requests 
his readers to ‘* suppose a French naval officer to 
express himself thus—* You beat us last war very 
decidedly ; but while we do not deny our past 
defeats, neither are we discouraged by them; on 
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the contrary, in the midst of our most fatal reverses, 
we recognise traits of heroism and fortitude, which 
console us for the past, and give us hopes for the 
future. Englishmen have never doubted our 
courage; but, with the blindness with which 
national character is often estimated, they have 
supposed French courage, though fiery and im- 
petuous, to be wanting in endurance. Yet there is 
no fact more incontestably established than the 
fortitude shown by French officers and seamen, 
when over-matched in skill or numbers. Your own 
official returns, and the despatches of your com- 
manders, when victorious, will show that the 
resistance of French ships was often prolonged 
beyond the bounds of duty, and to the verge of 
desperation. The captors often took possession of 
a slaughter-house rather than a ship of war. On 
the other hand, the causes of our defeats, which 
are palpable, and not to be mistaken, are not of a 
permanent nature, nor innate in Frenchmen, as we 
flatter ourselves are our courage and endurance. 
The most cursory glance of an impartial naval 
history, and perhaps your countrymen have been 
the fairest (it is easier for the su@essful party to 
be so), will show that it was the superior efficiency 
of your fire which subdued our ships. While your 
gunners were clearing our quarters, we were 
shooting away your ‘royal yardg,’ or wasting our 
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fire on the clouds. Not that your gunnery was 
good (the art was then unknown at sea), but that 
ours was detestable. Yet, as men are not born 
gunners, we do not despair of training our seamen 
to a high degree of perfection before the next war ; 
and, depend upon it, we shall spare neither expense 
nor pains in doing so. In seamanship, also, you 
had a great advantage over us; and here, again, 
we console ourselves by thinking that seamanship 
is not innate, but acquired. We now maintain as 
many seamen in the royal navy in peace as you do, 
and of late years they have had more practice 
against an enemy. In ‘ matériel’ your superiority 
is incontestable ; yet that by no means precludes 
the weaker party from achieving victories, as your 
last war with America sufficiently proved. The. 
Americans had not a twentieth of your force, but, 
by opposing heavier and better manned ships to 
you, they tore many laurels from your brow. .. . 
Au reste, to you belongs the prestige of past success, 
to us the teaching of adversity. We have learnt 
in the least pleasing, but we trust the most instruc- 
tive, school. You may smile at our confidence, 
because it is ne® born ; yet it 1s for that reason less 
likely to deceive us. We build upon what is, not 
upon what was, and we are safe from the danger 
which has proved fatal to many nations—a reliance 
upon successes adhieved in a state of things which 
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has passed away. Spain still retains the pillars of 
Hercules on her coin, but upon Gibraltar your flag 
has long been waving.” 

After having requested attention to this warning, 
and also to that of Sir Harris Nicolas, drawn from 
the naval history of the times of Edward III., 
and already quoted in a previous chapter,* I 
proceed to sketch the attempts made to invade us 
guring the time of the jrst French Republic, 
and the first French consulate and empire. 

The earliest, however, in point of date, that claims 
attention, was directed not against the English, but 
against the Irish coasts. I have hitherto omitted 
noticing the descents effected from time to time by 
our various enemies upon Ireland; but we now 
come to a time when the attempts made to wound 
England through the side of Ireland require 
serious attention. They are practically important 
as examples when we are considering what risks the 
country is liable to at present. There can be 
little doubt but that, in the event of another war, 
Ireland would again be made the object of hostile 
expeditions; and it is quite certain that we should 
be obliged to detach largely from the forces, which 
might otherwise be available for the defence of 
Great Britain, in order to garrison and secure the 
sister isle. A successful landing of the enemy’s 
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troops in Ireland, even if they established them- 
selves in any considerable part of it, would not be 
such an immediately severe blow to us as we should 
receive from similar operations on England; but 
eventually it would prove as fatal, unless we 
re-conquered Ireland from its new occupants, A 
glance at the map is sufficient to show that England 
could not have a moment’s safety, if Ireland were 
held by a strong and active enemy. Our whole 
western coast would require fortifying, and we 
should want stronger fleets to keep watch over the 
Irish Sea and St. George’s Channel, than those 
that guarded the channel between our southern 
coast and France. <A hostile army coming on us 
from Ireland, while we were also in peril from 
France, would be like a charge in flank. It would 
strike at the centre of our resources and communi- 
cations, and render the attack on the part of our 
southern enemies comparatively easy, if, indeed, it 
did not make it superfluous. It is the knowledge 
of this, the consciousness of the absolute necessity 
of possessing Ireland, lest she should become a 
basis for the hostile operations of others against us, 
which alone can have hindered thousands of reflect- 
ing Englishmen from joining of late years in the cry 
of * Repeal of the Union,” as an act of ‘ Justice to 
England;" and from seeking to be relieved from 
our costly and vexatious connexion with “ that 
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Commonwealth of common woe,” as Sir Walter 
Raleigh two centunes ago too truly designated 
Ireland :—the thankless isle that takes England’s 
bread, and then curses her to hier face. 

The great mass of the Irish were, in 1796, 
bitterly disaffected towards England, and the 
prospect of liberation by the French Republic was 
hailed by them with unreflecting ardour. The 
Directory, who then were at the ‘head of the 
Government of France, thought that an expedition 
to Ireland, would throw England into the most 
cruel embarrassment, even if it did not cause her 
utter ruin. France had troops and genetals in 
abundance for the enterprise ; the difficulty was 
to effect their passage thither. For, by the capture 
of the Toulon fleet, by Lord Howe's glorious 
victory on the lst of June, 1794, and an infinite 
number of minor naval successes, Fingland had 
established her supremacy at sea, more firmly than 
had been the case at any preceding period of her 
history. Neither the state of Ireland nor the 
projects of France were unknown by the English 
Government; and the difficulty of escaping the 
English squadrons seemed to be the one great nmsk 
of the enterprise. If ever the Irish coast could be 
reached, both Hoche, who was to be the commander, 
and the French Minister of Marine, considered the 
success of the scheme certain. 
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The expedition was organised on a truly for- 
midable scale. It was to consist of fifteen ships of 
the line, each carrying six hundred soldiers; of 
twelve frigates and six corvettes, each carrying two 
hundred and fifty men; and of a number of 
transports, so as to convey altogether twenty-five 
thousand troops, who were chosen out as‘the best 
of the army, with which Hoche had effected the 
pacification of La Vendée. The reputation of 
Hoche was justly high ; and both his own country- 
men and the chiefs of the insurgent Irish looked 
up to him with confidence as their destined leader 
in the task of driving the English from Ireland, 
and making her a sister Republic of France. 

“© Hoche had pledged himself that, in the course 
of the autumn, the expedition should sail; and, as 
far as the military part of the preparations was 
concerned, it appears that, in the month of Sep- 
tember, all was ready. But, from various delays 
and difficulties, interposed chiefly by the depart- 
ment of the Marine, it was not till the 15th of 
December that this noble armament sailed from 
Brest, consisting, not of its intended number, but 
of seventeen sail of the line, thirteen frigates, and 
an equal number of transports, making in all forty- 
three sail, and having on board an army nearly 
15,000 strong. 

‘It was the opinion of Napoleon, as recorded in 
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his ‘ Conversations,’ that, had Hoche landed, with 
this fine army, in Ireland, he would have been 
successful ; and, taking into account the utterly 
defenceless state of that country at the moment, as 
well as the certainty that an immense proportion 
of the population would have declared for the 
invader’, it is not too much to assert that such 
would, in all probability, have been the result. 
For six days, during which the shattered remains 
of their fleet lay tossing within sight-of the Irish 
shore, not a single British ship of war made its 
appearance ; and it was also asserted, without being 
met by any contradiction, in the House of Com- 
mons, that such was the unprotected state of 
the South at that moment, that, had but 5,000 
men been landed at Bantry, Cork must have 
fallen. 

‘* But while, in all that depended upon the fore- 
sight and watchfulness of their enemy, free course 
was left to the invaders, both by sea and land, in 
every other point of view such a concurrence of 
adverse accidents—such a combination of all that 
is most thwarting in fortune, and in the elements, 
—no expedition since the Armada had ever been 
doomed to encounter. Not to mention the various 
difficulties that, for near a month, delayed their 
embarkation—during the whole of which time the 
wind blew direct for Ireland—on the very first night 
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of their departure, a seventy-four of the squadron 
struck upon the rocks, and was lost; and, at the 
same time, the frigate, ‘ La Fraternité,’ on board 
which, by an inexplicably absurd arrangement, 
were both the General-in-Chief of the Army and 
the Admiral, was separated from the rest of the 
squadron, and saw no more of them till thir return 
to Brest. To the inauspiciousness of this com- 
mencement, every succeeding day added some new 
difficulty, till, at length, after having been no less 
than four times dispersed by fogs and foul weather, 
the remains of the armament found themselves 
off Bantry Bay, the object of their destination, 
reduced from forty-three sail to sixteen, and with 
but 6,500 fighting men on board. 

‘““Even then, had some more daring spirit 
presided over their movements, a landing with the 
force that remained would have been hazarded, and, 
considering the unguarded state of the country at 
the moment, with every chance of success. For- 
tunately, however, for the rulers of Ireland, 
General Grouchy,* who had succeeded Hoche in 


* T have heard a learned friend (who saw some service 1n the 
war, but whose motto has long been cedant arma toge) make 
the observation, that Grouchy twice had the power of changing 
the destinies of Europe in his hands, and twice wanted nerve 
to act first, when he fluznched from landing the Fiench army at 
Bantry Bay, secondly, when ho failed to lead his whole force 
from Wavre to the scene of decisive conflict at Waterloo 
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the command, hesitated at such a responsibility ; 
and, after a day or two, lost in idly cruising off the 
bay, such a tremendous gale set in, right from 
shore, as rendered a landing impracticable, and 
again scattered them over the waters. Nothing 
was left, therefore, but to return, how they could, 
to France ; and, of all this formidable armament, 
but four ships of the line, two frigates, and one 
lugger, arrived together at Brest; while Hoche 
himself, who, in setting out, had counted so confi- 
dently on the success of the expedition, that one of 
his last acts had been to urge on the Directory 
the speedy outfit of a second, found himself obliged, 
after an equally fruitless visit to Bantry Bay, to 
make his way back to France, not having seen a 
single sail of his scattered fleet the whole time, and 
being at last indebted to a small chaloupe for 
putting him on shore, in the middle of the night, 
about a league from La Rochelle. 

‘¢ This narrow escape, not alone of invasion, but, 
perhaps, actual conquests, for which Ireland was 
now indebted to chance, and the elements, would, 
if read aright, have proved a warning, as useful 
as it was awful, to each of the two parties on 
whose heads rested the responsibility of having 
drawn down on their country so fearful a visita- 
tion. That confidence in the inviolability of their 
shores, which the people of the British Isles had, 
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under the guardianship of their navy, been so 
long accustomed to indulge, was now startled from 
its security by the incontestible fact, that, with 
two British fleets in the Channel, and an Admiral 
stationed at Cork, the coasts of Ireland had been, a 
whole fortnight, at the mercy of the enemy.” 
These are the reflections of Moore, the biogra- 
pher of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, who was to have 
headed the Irish insurgents. As I have written 
this book for the purpose of practical utility, I 
quote freely the observations of others (made when 
no theory about our national defences was before 
the writer’s mind), respecting the perils, to which 
either the inadequacy of preparations, or the phy- 
sical impossibility of completely guarding the seas, 
has exposed this country on various occasions, and 
may perhaps expose her again. The remarks of 
Mr. Alison, on Hoche’s expedition, are as follows: 
“Such was the issue of this expedition, which 
had so long kept Great Britain in suspense, 
and revealed to its enemies the vulnerable quarter 
in which it might be attacked with the greatest 
chance of success. Its result was pregnant with 
important instructions to the rulers of both coun- 
tries, To the French, as demonstrating the 
extraordinary risks which attend a maritime expe- 
dition in comparison with a land campaign; the 
small number of forces which can be embarked on 
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board even a great fleet, and the unforeseen dis- 
asters which frequently on that element defeat the 
best concerted enterprises; to the English, as 
showing that the empire of the seas does not always 
afford security against invasion; that in the face 
of superior maritime forces, her possessions were 
for sixteen days at the mercy of the enemy, and 
that neither the skill of her sailors, nor the valour 
of her armies, but the fury of the elements, saved 
them from danger in the most vulnerable part of 
their dominions. While these considerations are 
fitted to abate the confidence of invasion, they are 
calculated at the same time to weaken an over- 
weening confidence on naval superiority, and to 
demonstrate, that the only basis on which certain 
reliance can be placed, even by an insular power, 
is a well-disciplined army, and the patriotism of 
its own subjects.” 

Some other enterprises against Ireland were 
undertaken by the French Republic, but on a 
comparatively small scale, nor shall I here describe 
or discuss them; I pass on to the schemes of in- 
vasion against England herself, and the name of a 
more formidable foe even than Hoche now dawns 
on us—the name of Napoleon Buonaparte. 

It may be doubted whether the project which 
the French Directory vaunted, of invading England 
in 1798, was real, and whether the preparation of 
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ships along the coast of the Channel had any other 
purpose than to divert the attention of England 
from the real object on which the ambition of 
Buonaparte was then concentrated—the conquest of 
Egypt. His opinions as to attempting an invasion 
of England at that time are probably correctly 
stated by Thiers. This historian, describing how 
the Directory, immediately after the Treaty of 
Campo Formio with Austria was signed, created an 
army, called the army of England, and how they 
caused the coasts to be inspected and flotillas pre- 
pared, proceeds to say, that “ Buonaparte seemed 
to approve and to second this great movement, but 
at heart he disliked the plan. To land 60,000 
men in England, to march to London, and to enter 
that capital, did not appear to him the most 
difficult part of the business. He was aware that 
it would he impossible to conquer the country, and 
to establish himself there; that he could at most 
ravage it, despoil it of part of its wealth, throw it 
back, annul it, for halfacentury; but that he must 
sacrifice the army which he had brought over, and 
return almost alone after a sort of barbarian 
incursion.” * 

England had made large preparations to meet the 
invasion should it be attempted, but the departure 
of Napoleon to Egypt soon relieved this country 


* Thiers’ “ History of the French Revolution,” vol. v., p. 192. 
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for the time from any apprehension of attack. But 
in 1801, after Napoleon’s return from Egypt, after 
the triumphant campaign of Marengo against 
Austria, and the signing of the Treaty of Luneville, 
Napoleon, now first consul and virtual despot of 
France, conceived in earnest the idea of transporting 
his victorious armies to England, and endeavouring 
to crush on their own soil the islanders, whom he 
had found in every part of the globe his most 
obstinate and dangerous foes. He ordered an 
immense flotilla of gun-boats and flat boats to be 
built in all the ports of the channel; and in the 
month of July, 1801, nine divisions of gun-vessels 
and all the troops they could embark were assembled 
in Boulogne harbour, whence they were to attempt 
the passage to England. 

On the part of this country, besides collecting 
large forces of regular troops, and of militia, and 
volunteer regiments on hand, a powerful naval 
squadron of defence assembled between Orfordness 
and Beechy Head, which Nelson was appointed to 
command. The following eulogy on our great 
Admiral at this stage of his career, is not from an 
English but a French pen. Captain Dela Graviére 
says, ‘‘ The memorandum which Nelson addressed 
to his officers on taking command of the squadron 
in the Downs, is, perhaps, of all the official docu- 
ments contained in his correspondence, the one 
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which best exemplifies his cool and _ certain 
‘‘ coup-d’ceil,” accustomed to take in a wide field 
of view. Ina few words the illustrious Admiral . 
traces boldly, and with a master hand, the general 
outline of his plan, purposely omitting details. 
A less experienced mind would have feared being 
too brief. Nelson, on the contrary, only dreaded 
being too explicit. He stops where the uncertainty 
of future events begins, and avoids preciseness 
about what must, in the nature of things, be vague, 
lest he should open the door to indecision or 
inertness. According to his idea, the first Consul 
could only meditate a coup de main on the metro- 
polis, and 40,000 men, at most, he thought would 
be employed on that service. He conceived that, 
with a view to create alarm on several points at 
once, 20,000 men would be landed some sixty or 
seventy miles from London to the westward of 
Dover, and the same number to the eastward of 
that port ; two hundred or two hundred and fifty 
gun vessels assembled at Boulogne might carry 
that division, and, in a calm, could cross the straits 
in less than twelve hours with their oars. At the 
same moment, the telegraph might convey orders 
for the second division at Ostehd and Dunkirk to 
sail. It was probable that at the same time the 
fleets at Brest, Rochefort, and the Texel would 


not remain idle, but might effect some important 
L 
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diversion, whether in Ireland or some point on the 
coast of England. In any case, by making a show 
of sailing, those fleets would detain the English 
blockading forces in the Bay of Biscay and the 
North Sea—thus preventing them from giving 
succour to the points attacked. ‘To oppose any 
attempt of the flotillas, therefore, the force assem- 
bled between Orfordness and Beachy Head alone 
could be reckoned on. This force was composed 
of a squadron of frigates and small craft to watch 
the enemy’s movements, and a flotilla, especially 
intended for the defence of the coast Nelson 
wished that this flotilla, partly manned by the 
maritime militia, known as “ Sea Fencibles,” should 
be stationed from the Downs to Dover. If it 
should happen to be a calm when the French gun- 
boats appeared in sight, they were to row towards 
them with all their might not to engage them 
with too inferior forces, but to watch them, and 
hang on them 1n their advance, until a favourable 
opportunity occurred for attacking them. If the 
least breeze sprung up, it was the frigates and 
bngs that were to destroy the invading army: but 
if the calm continued, the English flotilla, what- 
ever might be its inferiority, was, without hesita- 
tion, to attack the enemy the instant they reached 
the British shores. ‘They were to attack whatever 
portion they might—the half or two-thirds. it 
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would always be a useful diversion in favour of the 
troops who were to resist the landing, because the 
guns of the French boats being in the bows, their 
sterns would be exposed, without defence, to their 
assailants. ‘* Whenever the enemy’s flotilla is in 
sight,”? added Nelson, “our divisions are to unite, 
but not intermix, and to be ready to execute such 
orders as the indispensable circumstances may 
require. For this purpose, men of such confidence 
in each other should be looked for, that (as far as 
human foresight can go), no little jealousy may 
creep into any man’s mind, but all be animated by 
the same desire of preventing the descent of the 
enemy on our coasts,’’* 

Not satisfied with blockading the French flotilla, 
Nelson attempted to crush it in the port of 
Boulogne, first by bombardment, and, when this 
proved ineffective, by a desperate “cutting out” 
attack made by the boats of his squadron. The 
French Admiral, Latouche Tréville, took the 
strongest precautions of defence against this adven- 
turous assault. The vessels of the flotilla were 
firmly moored to the ground, and to each other 
by iron chains, so that if one was captured it 
could not be brought off. Boarding nettings were 
triced up, and detachments of picked troops placed 


* Plunkett's Translation of De La Graviére's Last Naval War, 
vol, ii, p. 182. 
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on the decks. The English boat-crews made the 
attack with unflinching courage, but the obstacles 
which the French Admiral had prepared were in- 
superable. ‘The boats were beaten off with a loss 
of 170 killed and wounded—a result in no way 
discreditable to the English, but which greatly 
elevated the spirits of the French. 

The peace of Amiens recalled the English 
cruisers from the seas opposite Boulogne, and dis- 
persed for a time the French army that had been 
collected on its shores. But this peace was no 
better than a hollow truce ; and on the resumption 
of hostilities, Napoleon bent all the vindictive ener- 
gies of his mind, and called into action all the 
resources of his vast power, for the purpose not 
merely of invading, but of completely subduing 
England. 

He had under his command, and at his own sole 
and arbitrary disposal, an army of 480,000 men, 
almost all tried soldiers, inured to fatigue and war, 
and under officers of proved skill, of eminent intel- 
ligence, and of emulative zeal and valour. Of this 
force, about 100,000 were employed in guarding 
the French dependencies in Italy, Holland, 
Hanover, and elsewhere. ‘There remained in 
France 380,000; of whom, after a liberal deduc- 
tiou for invalids, &c., &c., at least 300,000 might 
be reckoned on as disposable men, fit for immediate 
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action. The interior of France might be amply 
guarded by 70,000 of these; and 80,000 more 
might be kept ready for a march upon the Rhine 
if any tendency should be shown by the German 
powers to attack France. There would still remain 
for the invasion of England 150,000 of the finest 
troops that even the martial land of France had 
ever seen.* Artillery and military stores of every 
description were ready in abundance; and Napoleon 
believed (and Frenchmen still believe), that if those 
150,000 men, with everything complete, could once 
have been placed on English ground, ‘only one 
battle would have been needed, the result of which 
could not have been doubtful, and victory would 
have brought them to London.” 

But the sea rolled between Napoleon and his 
anticipated prey; and when the French ruler 
turned from the review of his armies, to calculate 
his maritime resources, the contrast was markec 
indeed ; and told how effectively England hac 
exerted her power, on the element which she calls 
her own, during the eight years of warfare whict 
had preceded the pacification of Amiens. Since 
February, 1793, the British navy had been raisec. 
by the building of new ships, and the capture o. 
those of the enemy, from 135 sail of the line and 


* See Thiers'’s “ History of the Consulate and Empire,” 
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133 frigates, to 202 sail of the line and 277 
frigates. In the same time the French navy had 
been reduced from seventy-three to thirty sail of 
the line, and from sixty-seven to thirty-five frigates. 
The naval losses of the allies of France had been 
even proportionably greater. The merchant ship- 
ping of England had increased by nearly a third ; 
and that of France had been nearly destroyed. 
The peace of Amiens had not lasted long enough 
to enable Napoleon to effect the chief object for 
which he had signed it; that of restoring the 
French navy, so as to enable it to cope again with 
the English, When the war was renewed, he 
found his navy still far numerically inferior to that 
of England ; and even the ships and crews, which 
he possessed, were wholly unfit to be trusted in 
immediate action with English squadrons. The 
naval council, which Napoleon summoned to 
discuss his means of attacking England, assured 
him unanimously, that his fleet of men-of-war 
afforded him no chance of success. It was 
resolved to organise a flotilla, as had been done 
ten years before, but it was now accomplished 
on so vast a scale as to deserve the name of an 
Armada. 

It was in the first place necessary to form a 
flotilla capable of carrying the soldiers themselves, 
the ammunition which they would require for the 
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first engagement, provisions for about twenty days, 
and field artillery, with two horses for each gun. 
For this purpose, 1200 flat-bottomed vessels of 
three classes were ordered to be constructed. Each 
vessel of the first class was armed fore and aft with 
two heavy cannons, had two masts, and could carry, 
besides the twenty-four seamen, who worked it, 
100 soldiers with their arms and ammunition. Kuch 
vessel of the second-class had guns and masts, but 
was less heavily armed for fighting its way, and 
was less manageable than those of the first-class: 
but it was constructed so as to carry a field-piece, 
an artillery waggon, and two artillery horses. ‘The 
vessels of the third class were large light buvats, 
pulled by sixty oars; and the soldiers, whom they 
were to carry over, were trained to row them. All 
these vessels were constructed so as to be able to 
be launched on the English shore, and land their 
freight at once along the coast, without crowding 
into the little harbours between Dover and Shore_ 
ham. A second flotilla was formed of transport 
vessels, that were to take over the rest of the 
artillery horses, between seven and eight thousand 
cavalry horses, ammunition for a whole campaign, 
and a park of heavy artillery. Altogether upwards 
of two thousand vessels of war of various descrip- 
tions were built in different harbours, and brought 
together to Boulogne by creeping under the French 
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shore, every point of which bristled with batteries 
to keep off the British squadrons from pouncing 
on the transports and gunboats that crawled 
cautiously along to the rendezvous. Boulogne 
itself was strongly fortified, and its harbour and 
roadstead enlarged. All this required toil and time; 
but by the November of 1803, nearly a thousand 
vessels were collected in Boulogne, forming in them- 
sclves a flotilla capable of carrying 100,000 men. 
Part of another mass of vessels, fit for conveying 
80,000 men more, was more slowly formed in the 
Dutch ports. It was designed also by Napoleon 
to embark a body of troops, under Augereau, in 
the Brest fleet, for an expedition to Ireland; a 
squadron of ships was being equipped in the 
Texel, which was to take 20,000 of the army of the 
Invasion to our shores, 

These preparations were continued during the 
whole of 1804, and part of the following year; 
and both the soldiers who were to form the 
invading army, and the sailors who were to work - 
the flotilla, were continually trained in every 
manceuvre of embarkation and disembarkation, and 
in all the movements which might be of use in 
resisting an attack of a hostile fleet in mid-channel. 
These last-mentioned exercises were only in fur- 
therance of the scheme which Napoleon had early 
formed of blinding the English to his real designs 
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for effecting the passage of the Channel. Both 
friends and foes believed that the flotilla was to 
fight its way across if necessary; but Napoleon 
had resolved on a plan for its safe transit, which he 
long kept profoundly secret, except to a very few 
of his most confidential followers. After the 
whole project of the invasion of England had been 
abandoned, he then described his scheme in a 
communication to his Minister of Marine.* 

“I wished to have assembled forty or fifty ships 
of war in the port of Martinique, by combined 
operations from Toulon, Cadiz, Ferrol, and Brest ; 
to bring them all at once back to Boulogne; to 
become, by these means, master of the sea for a 
fortnight ; to have 150,000 men and 10,000 horses 
encamped on that coast; three or four thousand 
vessels of the flotilla in readiness, and the moment 
signals should be made of the arrival of my fleet, 
to land in England and possess myself of London 
and the Thames. This plan failed of success. 
But if Admiral Villeneuve, instead of entering 
Ferrol, had contented himself with rallying the 
Spanish squadron, and had sailed for Brest to join 
Admiral Gantheaume, my army would have landed ; 
it would have been all over with England. 


* See Bentley’s edition of “ De Bourmcnne’s Memuirs of 
Bonaparte,” vol 1, p 167 
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‘To succeed in this enterprise, it was necessary 
to assemble 150,000 men at Boulogne, to have a 
flotilla of 4000 oats and immense equipm ents and 
stores, and to embark them all; and at the same 
time to prevent the enemy from suspecting my 
plan. If I accomplished this, it was by doing the 
reverse of what it appeared that I ought to do. 
Although fifty ships of the line were to protect the 
passage of the army to England, it was unne- 
cessary to have any shipping, except transports, 
at Boulogne: and all that parade of praams, gun- 
boats, flat-bottomed boats, pinnaces, &c., was per- 
fectly useless. If I had thus collected 4000 
transports, the enemy would, oo doubt, have 
perceived that I waited for the arrival of my 
squadron to attempt the passage; but by con- 
structing praams and gun-boats, and arming all 
these vessels, I seemed to oppose cannon to cannon, 
vessels of war to vessels of war, and the enemy 
were duped. They believed that I intended to 
force a passage by the mere military strength of 
the flotilla. The idea of my real plan never 
occurred to them.” 

While the preparations at Boulogne were con- 
tinuing, Napoleon made himself Emperor of the 
French ; and he acquired a considerable accession 
to his naval power in consequence of war breaking 
out between Spain and England. He was thence- 
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forth able to dispose of the fleets of Spain as fully 
as of his own. 

Without describing in detail the gradual for- 
mation and improvement of the armament at 
Boulogne, it may be useful to view it at the period 
of its fullest efficiency, both as regards troops and 
flotilla, almost immediately before the critical 
events which induced Napoleon to abandon his 
favourite scheme. For that purpose, we cannot 
do better than refer to the account given by 
M. Thiers; the statistics of which, as he tells us, 
have been taken from the original memorandum- 
book of the Emperor himself. 

Napoleon, on the 3rd of August, 1805, appeared 
for the last time at Boulogne:—‘“On the 3rd 
of August, amid the enthusiastic cheers of the 
army, which began to be weary of daily repeating 
the same exercises during two years and a-half; 
and which firmly believed that, this time Napvleon 
arrived to place himself at its head, and finally 
cross into England. 

“On the very morning of his arrival he had all 
the infantry mustered on the shore at low water- 
mark. It occupied above three leagues, and pre- 
sented the enormous mass of 100,000 infantry, 
drawn up in a single line. In his whole warrior- 
life he had seen nothing finer. Accordingly, on 
returning to his head-quarters in the evening, he 
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wrote these significant words to Admiral Decrés: 
‘ The English know not what awaits them. If we 
have the power of crossing for but for twelve hours, 
England is no more !? 

“‘He had now assembled, in the four ports of 
Ambleteuse, Vimereux, Boulogne, and Etaples, 
that is to say, to the west of Cape Grisnez, and to 
the northward of Boulogne, all the corps which were 
to embark on the flotilla. 

‘Napoleon had now his whole army under his 
hand. In two hours both men and horses could be 
embarked—that is to say, in twenty-four hours, 
they could be conveyed to Dover. As for the 
matériel, it was embarked. 

‘The army assembled on this point, succes- 
sively increased, now amounted to nearly 132,00C 
fighting men, and 15,000 thousand horses, inde- 
pendently of the corps of General Marmont 
stationed at the Texel, amounting to 24,00C 
men, and of the 4000 men at Brest destined tc 
sail with the squadron of Gantheaume. 

‘The 132,000 who were to go on board the flotilla 
and sail from the four ports of Ambleteuse, Vime- 
reux, Boulogne, and Etaples, were divided into six 
corps. The advance-guard, commanded by Lannes, 
14,000 strong, consisting of the Gazan division anc 
of the famous united grenadiers, encamped at 
Arras, was to embark at Vimereux. Those ter 
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battalions of grenadiers, forming by themselves a 
corps of 8000 men of the finest infantry in the 
world, embarked on a light division of pinnaces, 
were called to the honour of being the first to throw 
themselves upon the shore of England, under the 
inspiring influence of Lannes and Oudinot. Then 
came the main body, divided into right wing, 
centre, and left wing. The right wing, under the 
command of Davoust, numbering 26,000 men, 
consisting of the valiant divisions of Morand, 
Friant, and Gudin, which have since distinguished 
themselves at Awerstaedt and in a hundred fights, 
was destined to embark at Ambleteuse upon the 
Dutch flotilla. The centre, under Marshal Soult, 
numbering 46,000 men, distributed into four divi- 
sions, at the head of which were generals Van- 
damme, Suchet, Le Grand, and St. Hilaire, were 
to embark upon the four divisions of the flotilla 
that were assembled at Boulogne. Finally, the 
left, or camp of Montreuil, was under the 
command of the intrepid Ney. It consisted of 
22,000 men; it comprised three divisions, and 
especially the Dupont division, which soon after 
covered itself with glory at Albek, at the bridge 
of Halle, and at Friedland. This corps was 
to depart from Etaples upon two divisions of 
the flotilla. A division of the élite of the 
guard, 3000 strong, and already on its march, was 
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about to arrive at Boulogne, there to strengthen 
the centre. 

“ Finally, the sixth subdivision of that grand 
army was what was called the reserve. It was 
under the command of Prince Louis; it comprised 
the dragoons and the foot chasseurs, commanded 
by generals Klein and Margaron, the heavy cavalry 
commanded by Nansouty, and an Italian division, 
perfectly disciplined, and not yielding in steadiness 
of bearing to the finest French divisions. Napoleon 
had said, that he would show the English what 
they had never seen since Ceesar,—Italians in their 
island, and he would teach those Italians to know 
their own prowess and to fight as well as the 
French. This reserve, amounting to 27,000 men, 
and posted in the rear of all the other camps, was 
to march to the shore when the five first corps of 
the army had sailed ; and as it was presumed that 
a squadron would cover the passage, and that we 
should for some days be masters of the Strait, the 
transport flotilla, parting company for a few hours 
with the war flotilla, was to return and embark 
this reserve, as well as the second half of the horses. 
In fact, out of 15,000 horses, the flotilla could only 
embark 8000 at a time. The other 7000 were to 
be taken at a second trip.” 

Thus, besides the 24,000 men under Marmont, 
embarked in the fleet of the Texel, and the 4000 
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men embarked at Brest, Napoleon could at once 
put in motion a total mass of 132,000 men, being 
100,000 infantry, 7000 mounted, and 12,000 dis- 
mounted cavalry, and 13,000 artillery men. 

The astonishing proficiency which this army 
had obtained in executing all the operations of 
embarking and disembarking, is, perhaps, best 
proved by a passage in the memoirs of Marshal 
Ney :—“ The instructions of the Emperor were so 
luminous, minute, and precise, as to give the 
inferior commanders nothing to do but follow 
them out specifically. To ascertain the time re- 
quired for the embarkation, Marshal Ney distri- 
buted the gunpowder, caissons, artillery, projectiles, 
and stores on board the transports provided for 
that purpose, and he divided that portion of the 
flotilla assigned to him into subdivisions; every 
battalion, every company, received the boats 
destined for its use; every man, down to the lowest 
drummer, was apprised of the boat, and the place 
in the boat where he was to set himself. At a 
signal given, infantry, cavalry, artillery were at 
once put under arms, and ranged opposite to the 
vessels on board which they were respectively to 
embark. A cannon was discharged, and all the 
field officers dismounted, and placed themselves at 
the head of their respective corps; a second gun 
was the signal to make ready to embark; a third, 
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and a word of command ‘ Colonels, forward !’ was 
heard with indescribable anxiety along the whole 
line; a fourth, which was instantly followed by the 
word ‘March!’ Universal acclamations imme- 
diately broke forth: the soldiers, in perfect ordcr, 
hastened on board, and each to his appointed 
place; in ten minutes and a half 25,000 men em- 
barked. The enthusiasm of the troops knew no 
bounds; they thought the long-wished for moment 
had arrived; but at the next signal the order to 
disembark was given, and they were made aware 
that the whole was only a feint to try the rapidity 
with which the movement could be performed. 
The relanding was completed nearly as rapidly as 
the embarkation ; in thirteen minutes from the time 
the soldiers were on board, they were drawn up in 
battle array on the shore.” * 

We have seen the préparations of France for 
the attack; let us now examine those of England 
for the defence. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his “ Life of Napoleon,” 
after describing the French armament for the 
invasion of this country, says :— 

“Far from being alarmed at this rormidable 
demonstration of force, England prepared for her 
resistance with an energy becoming her ancient 
rank in Europe, and far surpassing in its efforts 


* Cited in a note to “ Alison’s Europe,” vol. v., p. 389. 
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any extent of military preparation before heard o. 
in her history. To nearly 100,000 troops of the 
line were added 80,000 and upwards of militia, 
which scarce yielded to the regulars in point of 
discipline. The volunteer force, by which every 
citizen was permitted and invited to add his efforts 
to the defence of the country, was far more 
numerous than during the last war, was better 
officered also, and rendered every way more effec- 
tive. It was computed to amount to 350,00€ men, 
who, if we regard the shortness of the time, and 
the nature of the service, had attained consider- 
able practice in the use and management of their 
arms. Other classes of men were embodied, and 
destined to act as pioneers, drivers of waggons, 
and in the like services. On a sudden the land 
seemed converted to an immense camp, the whole 
nation into soldiers, and the good old King himself 
into a general-in-chief. All peaceful considera- 
tions appeared for a time to be thrown aside; and 
the voice, calling the nation to defend their dearest 
rights, sounded not only in Parliament, and in 
meetings convoked to second the measures of 
defence, but was heard in the places of public 
amusement, and mingled even with the voice of 
devotion—not unbecomingly, surely, since, to 
defend our country is to defend our religion. 
Beacons were erected in conspicuous points, cor- 
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responding with each other, all around and all 
through the island; and morning and evening, one 
might have said, every eye was turned towards 
them, to watch for the fatal and momentous signal. 
Partial alarms were given in different places, from 
the mistakes to which such arrangements must 
necessarily be liable; and the ready spirit which 
animated every species of troops where such 
signals called to arms, was of the most satisfactory 
description, and afforded most perfect assurance, 
that the heart of every man was in the cause of 
his country. Amidst her preparations by land, 
England did not neglect or relax her precautions 
on the element she calls her own. She covered 
the ocean with five hundred and seventy ships of 
war, of various descriptions. Divisions of her 
fleet blocked up every French port in the Channel; 
and the army destined to invade our shores might 
see the British flag flying in every direction on 
the horizon, waiting for their issuing from the 
harbour; as birds of prey may be seen floating in 
the air, above the animal which they design to 
pounce upon.” 

I have quoted Sir Walter, not only on account 
of the beauty and vigour of his description, but 
because he writes as an eye-witness of the patriotic 
enthusiasm which pervaded this island on that 
memorable occasion,x—an enthusiasm which, in one 
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part of the island at least, Sir Walter himself aided, 
in no mean degree, to kindle.* Besides taking 
this general survey of the preparations made by 
England at this crisis, it is well worth our while 
to examine a little more closely the principle 
of our system of defence, and the opinions of 
some of the first statesmen of this country thus 
expressed, not as a theoretical speculation, but 
as practical advice on matters of urgent and vital 
interest, respecting the possibility of a French 


* See his truly Tyrtean “Warsong of the Edinburgh 
Volunteers ’ 


Shall we, too, bend the stubborn head, 
In Freedom’s temple born, 
Dress our pale cheek in timid smile, 
To hail a master 1n our isle, 
Or brook a victor’s scorn ? 


No! though destruction o’er the land 
Come pouring as a flood, 

The sun, that sees our falling day, 

Shall mark our sabres’ deadly sway, 
And set that night in blood 


If ever breath of British gale 
Shall fan the tricolor, 

Or footstep of invader rude, 

With rapine foul, and red with blood, 
Pollute our happy shore,— 


Then farewell home ! and farewell friends ' 
Adieu each tender tie ! 

Resolved, we mingle in the tide, 

Where charging squadrons funous ride, 
To conquer or to dhe. 
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expedition landing here, and respecting the 
resources of England to encounter it. There is 
one Parliamentary debate, in particular, of the year 
1803 that well deserves attentive perusal. Many 
parts of the speeches then delivered might be 
beneficially listened to by Englishmen of the 
present day. On the lst of July in that year, the 
Secretary at War moved for leave to amend the 
bill already brought in for the defence of the 
country. The practical object of this new measure 
was to enable the Sovereign to raise a levée en masse 
against the invaders. The Secretary (Mr. Yorke) 
quoted numerous ancient authorities to show that 
it was the indisputable prerogative of the Crown to 
command the assistance of all his subjects fit to 
bear arms, in order to repel the invasion of a 
foreign enemy. But the process, by which the 
common law enabled tke Sovereign to enforce that 
prerogative, was so slow and tedious, as to render 
the power in a great measure useless against such 
an enemy as was now menacing us. ‘The party 
refusing to obey the King’s summons might be 
fined and imprisoned ; but, to impose that punish- 
ment, there must be a trial and sentence by due 
course of law. Some more simple, decisive, and 
effectual machinery for enabling the Sovereign to 
call into effective operation the whole power of the 
country was requisite. By the proposed bill, the 
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lord-lieutenant of each county was to direct an 
enrolment in each parish of all the men between 
the age of seventeen and fifty-five. They were to 
be classified according to age, and according to 
their having or not having families dependent on 
them. The enrolment was not to include in any 
of its classes those who were serving in the regular 
army, or in the militia, or in any of the volunteer 
corps approved of by his Majesty. ‘This last 
exception was very important. It was avowedly 
hoped by the Government that volunteer corps 
would be found in such numbers as to supersede 
the necessity of a compulsory calling out of the 
enrolled men; and such proved actually to be the 
case; but it was wisely resolved to provide the 
Government with effective powers. 

In the event of invasion, or the approach of an 
enemy’s force towards our coast, the lord-lieutenants 
were to assemble and embody those enrolled in the 
first class (being the young unmarried men), who, 
during the time they were assembled, would be 
subject to military discipline, and might be sent to 
any part of Great Britain as portion of any existing 
corps, or any new corps that might be raised; the 
time of their service was limited to the period 
of the invasion ; and as soon as the enemy were 
exterminated, they were to be at liberty to return 
home. After some other details respecting the 
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calling out of this force in successive classes, the 
Secretary proceeded to speak of the part of the 
plan which related to the prompt exercising and 
training of the serviceable part of the population. 
He reminded the House of the wholesome insti- 
tutions of our ancestors, which provided that every 
freeman should be exercised in the use of arms.* 
He said: * We might talk of population; but 
men were unaccustomed to the use of arms, and did 
not know how to handle a firelock for their defence, 
the population was weakened in proportion to their 
ignorance.” He would highly approve of some 
measures being adopted for obliging all our 
youth in public schools to be instructed in the 
use of arms, and that the military art should form 
part of the public education ; for we lived in times 
when, unless a man knew the use of arms, and had 
the valour to employ them, neither his life, his 
property, his honour, or his family would be safe. 
He then detailed the provisions of the bill, by 
which the young men of the first class in each 
parish were to be drilled once a week. The arms 
were to be kept in the churches or other convenient 
places, and were to be preserved in order at the 
expense of the parishes, 

Mr. Windham followed the Secretary in a 
remarkable speech, in which: he supported the 


* See supra, p. 85. 
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measure, but regretted that it had not been sooner 
introduced. He said, “We were told daily of 
the impracticability of invasion by many eminent 
lawyers, many sound divines, many wealthy country 
gentlemen, many respectable merchants, many 
skilful agriculturists, many very handsome women. 
The only persons from whom we did not hear 
these opinions were our soldiers and sailors. Ask 
a sailor whether with a superiority of naval force 
he could ensure this country against an invading 
army? He will tell you that such was the extent 
of coast to be guarded, such the variety of modes 
in which invasion may be attempted, that with all 
the naval superiority in the world he could not 
engage that an enemy should not effect a disem- 
barkation on various points, even in considerable 
force. But put this same question to a landsman, 
to a man who perhaps never saw the sea, except at 
Margate or Brighton, who never embarked except 
in a bathing-machine, and he will tell you, that to 
talk of invading a country in the face of a superior 
navy was the idlest of all follies, and that as long 
as we had our wooden walls (he would more 
properly say our wooden heads) we should never 
treat invasion otherwise than as a mere threat to 
frighten children. The same in the case of the 
opposition to be made, should the enemy have 
effected a landing. A man who never saw troops 
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but on parade, who had never fired a gun in 
anger, would dispatch your 20,000 French in a 
morning as easy as ‘Captain Bobadil;’ but men 
who really knew what they were talking of, men 
who were not only officers, but officers who had 
seen service—the men on whom we must rely, and 
on whom we might rely should such an emergency 
arise—would tell a different story; and though 
they would certainly not speak of invasion with 
dismay, they would never consider it a matter to 
be treated with contempt.” Mr. Windham made 
some other remarks as to the advantage of having 
corps of volunteers instead of the compulsory 
levies, and of the tendency which there is in this 
country to ridicule clumsy players at the soldier's 
art. He said, ‘‘ Men in England had not the same 
feeling as Frenchmen in general had with respect 
to exhibiting themselves in public. Nor had those 
who would view them in those exhititions the 
same feelings as the people of France, with re- 
spect to military show and parade. ‘There was a 
modesty with us which would make many, who 
from their size, or figure, or want of suppleness, 
might be conscious of not appearing to advantage, 
unwilling to display themselves under the disci- 
pline of the drill; while, instead of exalting and 
magnifying and giving an artificial importance to 
such displays, there was a universal disposition in 
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our people to depreciate and make a jest of them. 
These dispositions, added to the impatience which 
many would feel of being mixed familiarly with 
those whom they were accustomed to meet on a 
different footing, would, he feared, have the effect 
of making this general training disliked. He was 
therefore the more inclined to seek the aid of 
voluntary service, so far as it could be obtained.; 
For in this mode you were sure of one advantage 

the volunteers had at least one qualification which 
you looked to in a soldier, namely, good will. In 
compulsory service all was apt to be cold and 
lifeless.” 

The great chief of the Opposition, Charles 
James Fox, cordially supported this measure. ‘ He 
said he had not approved of the present war, but, 
as we were engaged in it, he could not conscien- 
tiously oppose those measures which the state of 
war rendered necessary ; he could conscientiously 
support this measure, this levy en masse, because it 
was for the defence of the country, rather than for 
any project of offensive war. It was principally on 
the armed mass of the people that he relied for 
resistance to invasion. Our regular army might 
be good and great ; our navy was the preatest and 
the best in the world: both might be excellent, 
but both might also be subject to accidents and 


chances ; whereas the mass of a great people, once 
M 
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instructed in the use of arms, would be a solid and 
permanent security, which would not depend on 
the event of one battle, or be rendered inefficient 
by any untoward circumstances. The invaders 
might bring to our shores regular armies, as nume- 
rous and as well disciplined as our own, but they 
could not brin over that which we could command 
—an armed peasantry. He thought that the best 
mode would be to try whether a general armament 
of this nature might not be obtained voluntarily ; 
but he allowed that if compulsion were necessary, 
it should be resorted to.” Mr. Addington intimated 
that there was no want of spirit and alacrity in the 
people; that upwards of sixty thousand volunteers 
had already offered themselves; and that he con- 
sidered the measure as singularly adapted to the 
genius and character of the people, as it was 
making a common cause with them in the defence 
of our common country. ; 

The bill was carried rapidly through its formal 
stages; and on the 22nd, when it was passed, 
another discussion ensued, in which the policy of 
fortifying the capital was considered. This im- 
portant debate is well epitomised by Mr. Alison; 
and I gladly avail myself of portions of his epitome, 
and still more gladly of some comments of his own 
on the subject, written in 1837, and therefore not 
possibly biased by any agitation on the subject of 
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our national defences, such as may now be said to 
exist. Mr. Alison says— 

‘A long and interesting debate took place in 
Parliament, upon the question, whether London 
should be fortified. Colonel Crawford urged 
strongly the great danger of the Capital, and the 
principal depét for our military and naval stores 
being wholly undefended ; and maintained that, 
as matters then stood, the loss of a single battle 
might draw after it the surrender of the Metropolis 
and chief arsenals of the kingdom; the effect of 
which, both in a political and military point of 
view, would be incalculable. Mr. Pitt added the 
great weight of his authority on the same side, 
and strongly enforced the propriety, not only of 
strengthening the Metropolis, or, at least, the 
arsenals in its vicinity, but fortifying the principal 
headlands of the coast, in order to render landing 
by the enemy more difficult. ‘It is in vain to 
say, said he, ‘you should not fortify London, 
because our ancestors did not fortify it, unless you 
can show that they were in the same situation that 
we are. We might as well be told that, because 
our ancestors fought with arrows and lances, we 
ought to use them now, and consider shields and 
corslets as affording a secure defence against 
musketry and artillery. If the fortification of the 


capital can add to the security of the country, I 
m2 
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think it ought to be done. If, by the erection of 
works such as I am recommending, you can delay 
the progress of the enemy for three days, it may 
make the difference between the safety and destruc- 
tion of the Capital. It will not, I admit, make a 
difference between the conquest and independence 
of the country, for that will not depend upon one, 
or upon ten battles; but it makes the difference 
between the loss of thousands of lives, with misery, 
havoc, and desolation spread over the country, on 
the one hand, or the confounding the efforts, and 
chastising the insolence of the enemy on the 
other.’ These arguments were little attended to 
at the time, and the proposed measure was not 
adopted ; but there can be no doubt that they 
were well founded, and that England might have 
had bitter cause to regret their neglect, if Na- 
poleon, with 100,000 men, had landed on the 
coast of Sussex. For this opinion we have now 
abundant grounds, in the result of the invasions of 
Austria, Russia, and France, at a subsequent 
period, when possessed of much greater military 
resources than were then at the command of the 
British Government ; and, the best of all authority, 
in the recorded opinion of Napoleon himself. 
Central fortifications, near or around the Metro- 
polis, are of incalculable importance, in order to 
gain time for the distant strength of the kingdom 
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to assemble, when it is suddenly assailed. If they 
had existed on Montmartre and Belleville, the 
invasion of the allies, in 1814, instead of termi- 
nating in the submission of France, would, pro- 
bably, have led to a disastrous retreat beyond the 
Rhine; and he is a bold man, who, on such ¢@ 
subject, ventures to dissent from the concurring 
opinion of Mr. Pitt and Napoleon. 

‘Napoleon tells us that he frequently turned in 
his mind the propriety of fortifying Paris and Lyons, 
and this, in an especial manner, occurred to him on 
occasion of his return from the campaign of Auster- 
litz. Fear of exciting alarm among the inhabitants, 
and the events which succeeded each other with such 
astonishing rapidity, prevented him from carrying 
his designs into execution. He thought thata great 
capital is the centre of the flower of all the nation, 
that it is the centre of opinion, the general depot ; 
and that it is the greatest of all contradictions to 
leave a point of such importance without the means 
of immediate defence. At the season of great 
national disasters, empires frequently stand in need 
of soldiers, but men are never wanting for internal 
defence, if a place be provided where their ener- 
gies can be brought into action: 50,000 national 
guards, with 3000 gunners, will defend a fortified 
capital against an army of 300,000 men. The 
same 50,000 men in the open field, if they are not 
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experienced soldiers, commanded by skilful officers, 
will be thrown into confusion by the charge of a 
few thousand horse. Paris, ten times in its former 
history, owed its safety to its walls; if, in 1814, 
it had possessed a citadel capable of holding out 
only for eight days, the destinies of the world would 
have been changed. If, in 1805, Vienna had been 
fortified, the battle of Ulm would not have decided 
the war; if, in 1806, Berlin had been fortified, the 
army beaten at Jena might have rallied there till 
the Russian army advanced to its relief ; if, in 1808, 
Madrid had been fortified, the French army, after 
the victories of Espinosa, Tudela, and Somo-Sierra, 
could never have ventured to march upon that 
capital, leaving the English army, in the neighbour- 
hood of Salamanca, in its rear. Let not the 
English reader imagine that their present naval 
superiority renders these observations inapplicable 
to their capital; it was after the victory of Auster- 
litz that the necessity of fortifying Paris occurred 
to the victor in that memorable fight. Who will 
guarantee the navy of England in all future times 
against a maritime crusade, and a rout of Leipsic 
at the mouth of the Thames ?”* 

The general enthusiasm of our population ren- 
dered the levy “en masse” bill a dead letter, for a 


* Alison's “Europe,” p. 160, referring to Napoleon, in 
Montholon, vol. ii., p. 278. 
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far larger number of volunteers started forward into 
arms, than would have been the number of the 
compulsory recruits whom the bill enabled the 
Government to raise. The volunteer force was 
kept up by patriotic zeal till 1808, when it was 
thought advisable to create a new class of militia, 
called the Local Militia, in which the greater part 
of the volunteers were absorbed. 

Napoleon’s own words have been quoted, in 
which he states that he never intended to risk his 
army on board the flotilla without securing the 
protection of a fleet for it, during such time as it 
would be employed in transporting the troops. 
Whether his design for obtaining a temporary 
naval superiority in the Channel was matured at 
the time when he began to assemble his troops at 
Boulogne, may be doubtful; but it was certainly 
formed long before the flotilla was completed, 
and he justly refers to it as a master-stroke of 
policy, though it failed in execution. 

The remnants of the French and Spanish fleets 
were blockaded in their ports by English squadrons ; 
and to fight their way out was impossible. Some 
attempts were made to bring the Toulon squadron 
round to Rochefort, and thence into the Channel; 
but these all failed ; and, finally, Napoleon formed 
the plan of sending his fleets, as each found an 
opportunity of escaping to sea, on a voyage across 
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the Atlantic, with orders to concentrate at one of 
the West India islands, and return thence rapidly 
towards the Channel, raise the blockades of such 
French ports as had ships in them, and then 
to appear off Boulogne before the English fleets 
could be brought back and collected, so as to give 
him the command of the Straits, even for twenty- 
four hours. Admiral Villeneuve, with the French 
Tonlon fleet, and Admiral Gravina, with the 
Spanish Cadiz fleet, succeeded in getting to sea in 
the spring of 1805, and with eighteen sail of the 
line crossed the Atlantic to Martinique. Nelson, 
at the head of eleven ships, followed them in 
eager chase ; but Villeneuve succeeded in doubling 
on his pursuers, and sailed back for Europe, while 
his terrible adversary, misled by false intelligence, 
was seeking him near the mouths of the Orinoco. 
On learning that the French fleet had sailed back 
towards Europe, Nelson, uncertain of their pre- 
cise destination, hurried across the Atlantic 
towards the Mediterranean, but he despatched a 
number of fast-sailing vessels to England to warn 
the Admiralty of the enemy’s return. One of 
these vessels, the “* Curieux” brig, caught sight of 
the French fleet on the 19th of June, in a latitude 
which showed that they were making for some 
point northward of the Mediterranean. The English 
Captain, who commanded the “ Curieux”, felt the 
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importance of this discovery, and continued his 
course to Plymouth under a press of sail. But in 
the meanwhile Villeneuve and Gravina were 
drawing nearer and nearer to the north of Spain, 
where their purpose was to liberate the squadron 
blockaded in Ferrol, and then to sail for Rochefort 
and Brest, liberating in succession the French ships 
that were pent up there. The English blockading 
squadron off each of these ports was too small to 
contend singly against Villeneuve and Gravina’s 
fleet; and that fleet, augmented to fifty sail, was to 
enter the Channel in triumph, and give, by its 
appearance off Boulogne, the final signal for the 
long-delayed embarkation of the Army of England. 

But, when about sixty leagues from Cape Finis~- 
terre, a succession of heavy north-eastern gales 
checked the progress of Villeneuve, and inflicted 
serious damage on his ill-disciplined fleet. The 
delay thus caused was invaluable for England. 
Before the wind veered round so as to enable 
Villeneuve to renew his course towards Ferrol, 
the ‘‘Curieux” had reached Plymouth; and the 
English Admiralty, feeling the fulness of the peril, 
with remarkable celerity caused a compact force 
to be formed, by taking the blockading squadrons 
off from before Rochfort and Ferro]; and sent the 
fleet of fifteen sail of the line thus collected, under 
Admiral Calder, to meet and intercept Villeneuve 

M3 
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off Cape Finisterre. On the 22d of July they 
encountered. Villeneuve had twenty ships of the 
line, the English Admiral only fifteen. But in 
the action which ensued, and which after, four 
hours’ cannonading, was broken off in consequence 
of a heavy fog, Calder captured two ships of the 
line. On the next day, Villeneuve declined renew- 
ing the engagement, and Sir Robert Calder stood 
away with his prizes towards the north. Ville- 
neuve, dispirited by the engagement of the 22nd, 
wished to make for Cadiz, but General Luriston, 
Napoleon’s aide-de-camp, who was on board the 
French fleet, remonstrated vehemently against 
such an abandonment of the Emperor’s plan, and 
the French and Spanish squadron ran for Vigo, 
and finally entered Ferrol, where Villeneuve 
strengthened himself by the junction of five French 
and ten Spanish ships that had been blockaded 
there. He then began to refit the ships which he 
had taken across the Atlantic and back, and it 
was not till the 10th of August that he was again 
ready to sail. 

Stull, Napoleon did not abandon his project. He 
urged Villeneuve to sail northward to Brest, and 
to throw himself upon the squadron that was block- 
ading the French Admiral Gantheaume, who, with 
twenty-six ships of the line, was cooped up in those 
waters. The English admiral, Cornwallis, had 
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only seventeen ships with him off Brest; and 
Villeneuve and Gantheaume, by a combined attack, 
were to crush these, and then press forward to 
Boulogne. This was to be done even at the 
sacrifice of half their ships, if necessary. Napoleon’s 
orders to Villeneuve were, ‘* Give battle, risk all, 
lose all, provided you open the port at Brest.” 
When Napoleon knew that Villeneuve had sailed 
out of Ferrol, and believed him to be proceeding 
to Brest, his excitement and anxiety knew no 
bounds. The Continental war, which soon broke 
out, was louring over him, and he knew that 
unless he attacked England promptly, the project 
of the invasion must be indefinitely abandoned. 

Signals were prepared by Napoleon’s orders 
along all the most lofty points of the coast to warn 
him if the French fleet was visible on the western 
coast. But the French Emperor was never to see 
“the horizon whiten with those sails which bore 
the destinies of the world,”* and not a ship of 
Villeneuve’s doomed fleet was ever to enter a 
French harbour again. 

The English had not been inactive during this 
all-important period. On the 18th of July Nelson 
reached Gibraltar, but found that the foe, in quest of 


* De la Graviére. An Englishman may be permitted to add 
his regrets to those of France for the early death of this good 
and gallant seaman. 
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whom he had thus twice crossed the Atlantic, had 
not passed back through those straits. I proceed 
to quote from De la Graviére, for this brave 
Frenchman’s honest admiration of our admirals 
is a higher tribute than any of the eloquent 
eulogies which their fellow-countrymen have paid. 
‘¢ Nelson was forced to make some delay, to pro- 
cure water and provisions, and some refreshment 
for his crews, who were beginning to suffer from 
scurvy. He determined to anchor at Gibraltar, 
and on the 20th of July landed to visit the Go- 
vernor. He had not then put his foot on shore for 
more than two years. A letter which he received 
from Collingwood, then cruising off Cadiz, soon 
came to allay his anxiety. Gifted with rare saga- 
city, Collingwood had appreciated all the import- 
ance of Villeneuve’s operations, and was the first 
to discover a clue to that expedition. ‘The 
French government,’ he wrote to his friend, 
‘never aim at little things while great objects are 
-in view: I have considered the invasion of Ireland 
as the real mark and butt of all their operations: 
their flight to the West Indies was to take off the 
naval force which proved the great impediment 
to their undertaking. Had Collingwood thought 
of the flotilla assembled at Boulogne, he would 
have considered the danger still more pressing, 
and would have admitted that, the combined fleet 
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once in possession of the Bay of Biscay and the 
entrance of the Channel, the invasion of England 
was perhaps less difficult than that of Ireland.” 

On the 22nd of July, the very day of the en- 
gagement between Calder and Villeneuve, Nelson 
anchored at Tetuan, and on the 23rd sailed again 
to join the fleet which Admiral Cornwallis com- 
manded off Ushant. Adverse winds detained him 
long off Cape St. Vincent, and it was not till the 
14th of August that he joined Cornwallis. He 
left eight of his ships with Cornwallis before Brest, 
and sailed for Portsmouth with two. Cornwallis 
had now thirty-five ships under him. He kept 
seventeen to watch Gantheaume in Brest, and sent 
Calder with the other eighteen to cruise off Ferrol. 

Villeneuve, as already mentioned, had put to 
sea on the 14th of August; he was haunted by the 
thought that Nelson and Calder were now united, 
and were as lions in his path. ‘This unfortunate 
French admiral was personally brave, even to 
heroism, skilful in his profession, and possessed of 
many estimable qualities ; but his nerve failed him, 
and he was depressed by the consciousness of the 
inferiority of his own crews in seamanship and 
discipline to the English. The remembrance of 
the Battle of the Nile (at which he had been pre- 
sent) hung heavy on his heart, His fleet seemed, 
like its commander, loth to seek Brest, and 
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moved slowly against the prevalent north-eastern 
gale. A neutral vessel that he fell in with brought 
him a report (inaccurate, as it proved) that an Eng- 
lish fleet of twenty sail of the line was advancing 
towards him. Forthwith he changed his course, 
and steered for Cadiz, which his fleet entered on 
the 20th of August, and only left in the following 
October to be destroyed at Trafalgar. 

When Napoleon’s Minister of Marine, who was 
with him at Boulogne, first hinted to his imperial 
master his suspicions that Villeneuve, instead of 
forcing his way to Brest, would retreat to Cadiz, 
Napoleon gave way to a succession of those gusts 
of passion which sometimes deformed his character. 

‘‘Then he read and re-read the despatches of 
Villeneuve, of Lauriston, and of the consular 
agent, who for a long time had watched, through 
a glass, the progress of the French squadron, until 
all sight of it was lost from the heights of Ferrol. 
In those despatches he sought, as in the book of 
destiny, a reply to this question: ‘Is Villeneuve 
steering for Cadiz or for Brest?’ The uncertainty 
in which these despatches left him, irritated him 
still more than would the certainty of the squadron 
having gone to Cadiz. In that state of agitation, 
and especially as Europe was situated, it would 
have been the greatest of all services to inform 
him how the case really stood, for the news from 
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the frontier of Austria became more alarming 
every instant. ‘The Austrians now scarcely aimed 
at concealment; the troops were assembling in 
considerable force upon the Adige, and threatened 
the Inn and Bavaria. 

After numerous perplexities, on the day of the 
23rd, he gave the necessary orders for a double 
hypothesis. ‘ My resolution is fixed,” he wrote 
to M.de Talleyrand. ‘ My fleets were lost sight 
of from the heights of Cape Ortegal, on the 14th 
of August. If they come into the Channel, there 
is time yet; J] embark and I attempt the descent; 
I go to London, and there cut the knot of all 
coalitions. If, on the contrary, my admirals fail in 
conduct or in firmness, I raise my ocean camps, 
I enter Germany with two hundred thousand men, 
and I do not stop until I have scored the game at 
Vienna, taken Venice, and all that she still pos- 
sesses of Italy from Austria, and driven the Bour- 
bons from Italy.”* 

At last Admiral Decrés told him plainly that 
there could be no doubt of Villeneuve being at 
Cadiz. Some scenes of strong passion ensued, 
and then he directed his whole thoughts to the 
march of his troops into Germany; and the “army 
of England” left the heights of Boulogne to 
become the army of Austerlitz. 


* Thiers. 
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M. Thiers, at the close of that part of his wark 
which describes the Emperor’s projects against this 
country, enters into a series of speculations as to 
the probable result had he effected a landing. 
I quote his words, because they are not the words 
of a mere historian, but of a statesman, who has 
been, and may be again, Prime Minister of France, 
and thus have it in his power to try to prove the 
correctness of his theories. He puts the question 
whether Napoleon would have succeeded if he had 
once placed his army on our shores, and states :— 

“That is a question which will often be asked 
both in our days and by future generations, and 
which it is not easy to solve. However, supposing 
Napoleon to have once effected a landing at 
Dover, we do not affront the English nation in 
believing that it would have been vanquished by 
the army and by the Captain. who, in eighteen 
months, conquered and subjected Austria, Ger- 
many, Prussia, and Russia. Not a man was added 
to that ocean army which at Austerlitz, at Jena, 
and at Friedland, beat the 800,000 soldiers of the 
Continent. It must be added, too, that the terri- 
torial inviolability so long enjoyed by England 
has not familiarised her with the danger of 
invasion, or tested her means and courage to 
repel it; a circumstance which by no means dimi- 
nishes the glory of her fleets and regular armies. 
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It is therefore very improbable that she would have 
successfully withstood the soldiers of Napoleon, not 
yet exhausted by fatigue, and not yet decimated 
by war. An heroic resolution of her Government, 
taking refuge, for instance, in Scotland, and leaving 
England to be ravaged until Nelson, with the 
English squadrons, could come and cut off all 
retreat from Napoleon, such a resolution, exposing 
Napoleon, the conqueror, to be made a prisoner in 
his own proper conquest, would, doubtless, have 
brought about some singular conjunctures ; but it 
is beyond all probability to suppose that it would 
have been adopted. We are firmly persuaded, 
that had Napoleon reached London, England 
would have treated. 

‘‘ All the difficulty lay in the crossing of the 
Straits. Although the flotilla could pass in a 
summer calm, or in the fogs of winter, the passage 
was full of danger. Accordingly, Napoleon had 
planned the co-operation of a fleet to cover the 
expedition. But then it may be urged, the diffi- 
culty was, after all, coincident with the original 
one, that of being superior to the English on the 
sea. By no means. The point in question was, 
not to be superior, or even equal to them. All that 
he proposed was, by an able plan to bring a fleet 
into the Channel, by taking advantage of the 
chances of the sea, its immensity rendering 
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encounters on it so uncertain. The plan of 
Napoleon, so often modified, and reproduced with 
so much fecundity, had every chance of success, 
in the hands of a firmer man than Villeneuve. 
Doubtless, Napoleon experienced here, under 
another form, the disadvantages of his naval infe- 
riority. Villeneuve, keenly alive to that inferiority, 
became discouraged; but he was too much dis- 
couraged, and in a manner to affect his honour in 
the eyes of posterity. After all, his fleet fought 
well at Ferrol; and if we suppose that he had 
fought before Brest the disastrous battle which he 
shortly afterwards lost at Trafalgar, Gantheaume 
would have run out; and as for losing that battle, 
would it not have been well lost, in order to 
secure the passage of the Channel? Nay, under 
such circumstances, could it be said to be lost? 
Villeneuve, then, acted wrongly, although he has 
been too much decried, as is usually the case with 
those who are unfortunate. A practical seaman, 
and unmindful that by dint of energy and resolute 
courage one can often supply what is deficient in 
matériel, he knew not how to elevate himself to 
the height of his mission, and attempt that which, 
in his situation, Latouche Tréville would assuredly 
have accomplished. 

‘‘The enterprise of Napoleon, then, was no 
chimera ; it was perfectly possible, as he had pre- 
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pared it; and, perhaps, in the eyes of discerning 
judges, this unfinished enterprise will do him more 
honour than those which have been crowned with 
the most brilliant success. Neither was it a mere 
feint, as it has been supposed to be by some 
people, who discover depths where there are none: 
some thousands of letters of the Ministers and the 
Emperor put an end to all doubt on that point. 
It was a serious enterprise, followed up and 
matured for several years, with a real passion. It 
is not possible, even now, to predict what part 
steam navigation will play in future warfare. 
That it will add to the strength of France against 
England is very probable. Whether it will, or 
not, render the Straits more easy to be crossed, 
will solely depend upon the efforts which France 
shall see fit to make for securing a superiority in 
the employment of this wholly new power; that 
will depend on her patriotism and her foresight. 
But with respect to the refusal of Napoleon, it 
may be affirmed that Fulton proposed to him an 
art in its infancy, and which at that moment would 
have rendered him no aid.” * 

M. Thiers and all French historians adopt 
Napoleon’s positive opinion, that his army, if 
once disembarked, was certain to conquer Eng- 
land. A well-informed Englishman, without any 
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overweening national vanity, and with no wish to 
disparage either the Emperor’s generalship or the 
skill and valour of his soldiers, can hardly help 
forming a very different opinion on the subject. 
In the first place, Napoleon’s own judgment 
(which has evidently controlled that of his admirers) 
was founded, to a great extent, on most utter 
fallacies about the dispositions of the mass of the 
English people towards himself, and towards their 
fellow-countrymen. Napoleon, in speaking of the 
course which he would have taken in England, 
used to say, that in five days he would have reached 
London, where he would have called a meeting of 
the inhabitants, and restored them their rights, 
and destroyed the oligarchical faction. He spoke 
of his design of giving this nation liberty, and 
making it identical in its principles and interests 
with France. Much more of this gibberish (as Sir 
Walter Scott rightly terms it) may be found in his 
conversations; and it proves how little he foresaw 
the determined and unanimous resistance, which he 
would have encountered from the English nation. 
And he, and all foreigners who have discussed 
the subject, commit another gross error in con- 
sidering that the fall of London would necessarily 
have involved the instant submission of England, 
They reason of England, as if the same fatal 
spirit of centralisation prevailed here, which exists 
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on the Continent. Paris may be France, but 
London assuredly is not England. The capture 
of the capital would no doubt have been a great 
calamity; but the English would no more have 
despaired of the freedom of their country in conse- 
quence of it, than the Russians despaired after the 
fall of Moscow. Even the retreat into Scotland, 
which Thiers alludes to, would undoubtedly have 
taken place, before a French master would have 
been acknowledged in the island. 

Above all, this country was fully prepared for 
the conflict. Our means of defence were organised ; 
and throughout the length and breadth of the land 
there was not a spot, in which the inhabitants were 
not both willing and able to do their duty. There 
was intelligence as well as zeal ; there was discipline 
as well as valour. We might have suffered during 
the struggle, almost as much as Rome suffered from 
Hannibal ; but, in the end, the genius of a great 
nation would have prevailed over the genius of a 
great man. We then were at least free from the 
greatest of all perils,—the peril of the nation’s 
energies being paralysed by a sudden blow before 
she had warning to collect them. 


CHAPTER V. 


REFLECTIONS.—OUR NAVY.—STEAM.—GUNNERY.—OUR LAND DBE- 
FENCES.—VOLUNTEERS.—FRENCH WARFARE.——HOW INVASION 
MIGHT BE MET.—AGATHOCLES, 

Coreripce has beautifully said, “If men could 

learn from History, what lessons it might teach us ! 

But party and passion blind our eyes; and the 

light, which experience gives, 1s a lantern on the 

stern, which shines only on the waves behind.” 

I fear that this remark has too much truth; but 

surely if there be any historical subject, in the 

contemplation of which it is possible to free our- 
selves from the mists of faction and prejudice, it 
must be the consideration of the various enterprises 
and machinations of foreign enemies against our 

national independence and security. Nor can I 

understand why a man’s Whiggism or Toryism, 

his Conservatism or his Radicalism, should dim his 
intelligence or warp his inferences, in watching how 

England bas maintained, and may maintain, her 

pride of place in the great commonwealth of the 
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States of Christendom, without reference to the 
ascendancy of any particular party in her domestic 
government. 

Let us reflect then on the information, which 
history supplies, as to the first great problem 
which now engages so much attention, and always 
must be important, Whether our insular position, 
if we keep up a strong fleet,is itself a sufficient 
security against the risk of invasion ? 

I believe that no one can have examined any 
tolerably complete narrative of our national career 
since the time of the Norman Conquest, without 
observing that we have been very frequently 
indebted to the favouring influences of variable 
elements for our preservation from formidable 
attacks, if not from utter ruin. Doubtless the 
finger of Providence is to be traced in these deliver- 
ances; and we may humbly hope that the same 
protection will be extended to us so long as we 
continue to be a God-fearing people. But this is no 
reason for declining to scrutinise the circumstances, 
under which we have escaped the plague of invasion 
in times past, or for neglecting to take every pre- 
caution that human wisdom can suggest for en- 
suring similar immunity in times to come. To 
reason and act in that manner would be fitting 
for the fatalism of the Turk, and not for the faith 
of the Christian. In humble gratitude, therefore, 
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for past preservations, and in full consciousness 
that the Almighty Disposer of events may here- 
after cause us to remain uninjured and unassailed, 
notwithstanding our own carelessness; or that He 
may, notwithstanding our utmgst preparations and 
forethought, bring the sword of the stranger upon 
our land, and say “ Sword go through the land ;”* 
we should consider whether there is not cause, 
humanly speaking, to think that on many occa- 
sions the fleets and armaments of our foes have 
been averted from our shores, partly or wholly 
by accidental causes, on the recurrence of which 
no rational man ought to calculate. 

When the Normans attacked England, the 
winds aided the invader, first, by compulsorily 
delaying his voyage till the English fleet had left 
its port; and, secondly, by blowing in his favour 
at the very crisis when the English King and his 
army were absent in the north of the island. On 
that occasion England was conquered. But when 
Charles VI. designed to repeat the exploit of the 
Norman conqueror over us, and when England 
lay almost utterly defenceless before him,+ the 
northern gale blew steadily against our foes, until, 
in weariness and fatigue, they abandoned their 
armament against us. At the ever memorable 
epoch of the Spanish Armada, the English nation 


* Ezekiel, xiv. + See page 164. 
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gratefully acknowledged how much their pre- 
servation was due to the tempest, that first delayed 
the enemies off Cape Finisterre, and gave this 
country time to complete her defences; to the state 
of the weather when the Spanish fleet was in the 
Channel (being eminently advantageous to the 
tactics of the English); and to the dreadful storms 
which completed the Armada’s destruction.* 
Afterwards, when Louis XIV. threatened us with 
invasion from La Hogue and Cherburg, the strong 
north-western wind that for a month cooped the 
French squadrons in Brest and Rochefort, and kept 
Tourville inactive while Russell collected our 
ships, certainly preserved us from a devastating 
inroad on our coasts, and a grievous civil war in 
England, if not from Jacobite conquest. At a 
later period, the expedition, which Alberoni sent 
to reinstate our Tarquin, was shattered by the 
tempest off Cape Finisterre, without having inflicted 
on the English the loss of a single drop of blood. 
Still later, the storm which drove Hoche from the 
Irish coast, when all our fleets had failed to bar his 
passage, saved us from the loss at least of the 
greater part of Ireland for a time, and from a 
disastrously costly struggle to regain it; for Hoche 
assuredly would have ventured the disembarkation 
in Bantry Bay, which Grouchy flinched from 
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effecting.* All these lessons (and many similar 
warnings might be added) combine to teach us that 
the sea, though a valuable, ought not to be regarded 
as an infallible safeguard against attack ; even if we 
had not to consider the fresh change in the means pos- 
sessed by hostile armaments for passing that barrier, 
which has been caused since the last war by adapting 
and applying the power of sTEAM navigation. 

It would be out of place in this work to go into 
any minute investigation of the various schemes 
which have been tried, from time to time, with a 
view of making the well-known force of steam 
available in propelling vessels. Yet, remembering 
the confidence with which foreigners trust to it, as 
having “‘ bridged the Channel,” some slight notice 
of the rise and progress of steam navigation may 
not be uninteresting. 

Without entering into the archeology of steam, 
we may observe that the first decided success in 
applying it to ships arose from the experiments of 
Fulton, in America. He is said to have pressed 
his inventions on the notice of Napoleon at the 
camp at Boulogne, but to have failed in convincing 
the Emperor of the applicability of steam in aiding 
the passage of the flotilla to invade England. 
Some important improvements on Fulton’s plan 
were made by Bell ‘and others on the Clyde, in 
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1813; and in 1815 a steam-vessel was started, to 
convey passengers between London and Gravesend. 
In 1821, two steam-vessels were built for the 
service of the Post-Office, between Dublin and 
Holyhead, respectively of eighty and sixty-horse 
power. The use of steamers now became gene- 
rally appreciated in the various parts of England 
and Scotland, and upon the larger rivers; but the 
application of it to long voyages had been as 
yet very imperfectly tested. In 1825, however, 
attempts were made to facilitate the communica- 
tion with India by this means; and a barque, 
called the ‘ Falcon,”—which was fitted with steam 
apparatus, as an auxiliary power,—performed a 
voyage to Calcutta, and was shortly after fol- 
lowed, by the “ Enterprise.” In 1830, a govern- 
ment steam-packet, the ‘‘ Meteor,” commenced 
running between Falmouth and Corfu; and this 
led, in 1834, to the formation of the Peninsular 
Steam Navigation Company. The next great era 
in steam navigation was in 1836, when the Great- 
Western Steam-ship Company was formed, for 
the purpose of communication with America. 
The first vessel of this Company, the ‘ Great- 
Western” left Bristol on the 8th of April, 1838, 
and reached New York on the 23rd; and vessels 
belonging to several other companies commenced 
running about the same time. In 1889, the lines 
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of the “ Great Britain” were laid down, in which 
the experiment of iron, as a material, was to be 
tried; and, during her progress towards completion, 
the efficiency of the screw. as a propelling power, 
was proved ; and it was determined to fit her with 
that machinery, instead of the old paddle-wheels. 

We must here leave the consideration of steam 
as applied to mercantile purposes, and consider it 
in that point of view in which it bears more directly 
upon the subject of national defences. For 
mere locomotion, its power was established ; but 
when it came to be considered in connexion with 
war—one great question,—which might be, to a 
great extent excluded in treating of steam as a 
commercial power,—suggested itself for considera- 
tion, namely, the safety of the machinery. So 
long as paddle-wheels were used, this great object 
could only be partly effected; for though it was 
possible to place much of the machinery below the 
water-mark, still, the paddles and the connecting- 
gear must always be exposed. 

The first introduction of steam into the Royal 
Navy was in the year 1816, under Lord Melville, 
‘‘who was ever anxious to patronise any project 
decidedly advantageous to the Navy.”* After 
some correspondence with Brunel, it was deter- 


* Sir John Barrow’s Autobiography, as cited in Fincham’s 
Noe) * rehit otor 
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mined that the “ Regent,” a small steamer which 
had been built about two years before as a 
passenger-boat, should be tried for the purpose of 
towing vessels in and out of harbour. This expe- 
riment was quite successful, and Lord Melville 
convinced of the utility of the scheme, ordered 
the “* Comet” to be built of 238 tons burden and 
eighty-horse power. It was built accordingly, and 
was ready for sea in 1822, From that time the 
utility of steam-vessels was fully recognised, and 
the building of them carried on up to 1843. In 
that year an experiment was tried of adapting 
existing frigates to steam purposes, and the 
“Penelope,” 46 gun frigate was cut in sunder 
in the middle at Chatham, and lengthened by 
the addition of about sixty-five feet, and engines 
of 650 horse power, were put into her; but the 
experiment was not very successful, and has not 
been repeated. Upto the year 1843, the building 
of royal steamers was left entirely in the hands of 
the Surveyor of the Navy; but in that year the 
exclusive system was broken through, and the 
‘‘ Janus” was built, after a plan submitted by 
Lord Dundonald, and fitted with engines of 200- 
horse power of his own peculiar construction. The 
object of this engine was to produce at once a 
rotatory motion; an idea which has suggested 
itself to several persons, and to effect which several 
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schemes have been patented, but without much 
success, In the same year, two steam frigates 
were launched, the one of 1299 tons and 450-horse 
power, and the other of 1124 tons and 420-horse 
power ; and two iron gun vessels of 340 were built 
at Glasgow. But up to this time one great deside- 
ratum had not been obtained—namely, the pro- 
duction of steam frigates able to carry and use 
broadside armament on the main deck, In order 
to effect this, the “Odin” was laid down in 1845, 
but her build was not calculated to secure the 
safety of her machinery ; and Sir Charles Napier, 
appreciating the importance of this point, obtained 
leave to lay down the “Sidon,” in which that 
object was attained, so far as it is attainable in 
paddle-wheel steamers. But in the meantime, the 
talents of civil engineers had been engaged in con- 
sidering the application of the Archimedian screw 
as a means of propulsion of vessels. The principle 
had been long known, but its practical application 
had not been worked out. As early as the year 
1794, a patent had been taken out for a screw 
propeller to be worked by a capstan turned by 
men ; this failed from the inadequacy of the power ; 
but from that time various projects came before the 
public, down to the year 1836, in which the 
patents of Smith and Ericson were taken out, and 
from which time may be dated the rise and pro- 
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gress of screw propulsion. Like all inventions 
which interfere with previous systems, and which 
threaten to displace an instrument, in the con- 
struction of which capital has been largely 
invested, it was generally discouraged. The best 
form of screw was, moreover, far from having been 
ascertained, and experiments were still going on 
to determine this question; the solution of 
which was ultimately accelerated by a lucky 
accident: for, during an experiment by Smith in 
the Paddington Canal, a part of the blade of his 
propeller broke off, and the boat immediately shot 
a-head at a sensibly greater speed. A vessel 
called the ‘* Archimedes” now was built, and 
fitted with the screw, and proved so successful, 
that confidence in the new invention was estab- 
lished; and in 1843, the ‘ Rattler” was built by 
the English government upon that principle. In 
this vessel a number of different forms of screw 
were tried; and she was subjected to a series of 
severe trials, which convinced all unbiassed per- 
sons of the superiority of the screw over the paddle, 
as a means of propulsion, independently of any 
question of its greater adaptability to the purposes 
of vessels of war. 

It was while these experiments with the 
‘* Rattler” were going on, that an alarm was raised for 
the safety of the British coasts, and the govern- 
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ment, without waiting for the completion of the 
trials of the ‘‘Rattler,” determined on building screw 
steam frigates. Accordingly the ‘“ Arrogant” and 
the ** Dauntless” were laid down, the former with 
steam as an auxiliary power, and the latter for full 
steam power. The importance—in fact, the 
necessity—of steam-vessels as a means of defence 
was evident, but the enormous expense of keeping 
an exclusive steam navy was also clear; and 
hence was seen the advantage of introducing a 
class of ships, which should be perfect for sailing, 
and which should require relatively small power 
of steam. The superiority of the screw over the 
paddle for war-steamers is almost self-evident. It 
admits of the whole machinery being placed below 
the water-line, and therefore out of danger: the 
ships can be used with sails only, or since the 
action of the screw is independent of the inclina- 
tion of the ship, both screw and sails may be used 
at the same time: the propelling apparatus is out 
of the way of damage from falling rigging and 
collision with other vessels, and the whole broad- 
side is left unimpeded. The result of experiment 
has been to prove that conclusion, to which theory 
would lead, and the great question which has now 
to be solved is— What is the lowest point to which 
the auxiliary power may be beneficially reduced ? 
The services which steam-vessels will be required 
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to perform will necessarily divide that force into 
different classes, and these classes will require 
different degrees of power. Roadsteads and har- 
bours will require large and heavy armed vessels 
for their defence. 'The coast and smaller harbours 
will require lighter and faster vessels.* 

We have, therefore, in considering the effect of 
steam navigation on the security of the country, 
to bear in mind that this new power has a double 
effect ; first, in enabling vessels, used for the mere 
purposes of transport, to effect their passage during 
almost any state of the weather, in spite of adverse 
winds, in spite of adverse tides, and with a few 
engineers and a very few sailors to attend to their 
management, instead of requiring a numerous body 
of mariners to work their sails, or a still more 
numerous body to work their oars. The second 
point of view, in which we are to regard steam 
navigation, is to observe that it enables large and 
heavily armed ships—vessels fitted to fight and 
destroy, as well as to fetch and carry—to move in 
any direction upon the water independently of 
atmospheric and tidal influences. Periods of heavy 
tempests are, of course, exceptional; but the gale 
must be a very severe one which a first class steamer 


* See Fincham, p. 367, for development of this subject. The 
preceding sketch is abridged from his work. 
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cannot encounter without being blown back, even 
if she cannot make way against it.* 

Now, steam navigation, if considered merely as 
facilitating the passage of transport vessels, would 
be a fearful diminution of the degree of protection 
which the sea has hitherto given to England. It 
would enable an expedition to be suddenly 
launched against us at any hour, and in almost 
any state of the weather, without having to wait 
for a favouring breeze, and without the risk of being 
baffled midway by the coming on of a calm, or the 
springing up of an adverse wind. But when we 
consider steam navigation as applicable to ships 
that can fight, the impression which it leaves on 
us is very different. It seems to give an advan- 
tage to England, such as she never possessed 
before, over her ancient rival, for the purpose of 
preventing invasion. But this advantage is wholly 
conditional on England’s using her resources well 
and wisely; so as always to have at her com- 
mand a fleet decidedly superior to that of her anta- 
gonist. ‘The advantage which I mean, is that of 
being able to blockade the ports of an enemy far 
more efficiently than ever was done, or ever could 
be done, by a fleet consisting of sailing vessels only. 

Throughout the last war, after the taking 


* See the account of the “ Orinoco” Steamer’s passage down the 
Channel a few weeks ago. 
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the French fleet at Toulon, and the three first 
great naval victories had decisively established 
the superiority of the English navy, our 
men-of-war cruised off every French port that 
was known to contain any part of the enemy’s 
remaining fleet, to prevent it from putting to 
sea, or to destroy it if it made the attempt. The 
French squadron used to wait until a gale of 
wind raised the blockade; and, in despite of the 
admirable seamanship of the English cruisers, this 
was almost certain sooner or later to happen. 
Then, when the gale had a little abated, but before 
the scattered ships of the English could re-assemble, 
the French used to push out to sea, and attempt 
any enterprise that had been projected. But it is 
hardly possible to imagine that storms would come 
on so violently, and abate so critically, asto make it 
impossible for a fleet of English steamers to keep 
the sea, and yet enable a French fleet to face it, 
before the English steamers could be back at their 
posts, or, at any rate, could get on the track of the 
sallying squadron. I use the expression, “a fleet 
of English steamers,” because there can be no 
doubt but that every large vessel, whether man-of- 
war or mercantile, will, ere long, be fitted with the 
screw, as an auxiliary power of locomotion, though 
the sails may suffice on ordinary occasions. It 
follows, therefore, that, supposing the English 
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navy to have still, and to retain, the same degree 
of superiurity to the French, which it possessed 
during the late war, it will make the sea even a 
more efficient obstacle to any invasion, than it was 
during. that contest. Every change which tends 
to diminish the influence of chance, and augment 
that of skill, must be in favour of the more skilful 
party. Steam power is emphatically a matter of 
skill; the atmospheric influences are, to a great 
extent, matters of chance. 

The question is often propounded, “ What 
would have happened if Napoleon had possessed 
steamers to bring his flotilla from Boulogne to 
England?” But another question must be asked 
with it, “What would have happened if the 
English had possessed a fleet of armed steamers, 
ready to fight the flotilla on its way?” And, if 
we had had steam squadrons off Toulon and Cadiz, 
would Villeneuve and Gravina have been able to 
escape from those ports, and make their famous 
run to Martinique and back, without Nelson being 
able to find and attack them? It is clear that 
without steam power Napoleon had a chance of 
procuring a landing in England, though Sir Robert 
Calder’s victory baffled that chance. If steam 
navigation had then been in use, he never could 
have had a chance at all. 

We must, however, bear in mind that all the 
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advantage which the introduction of steam seems 
to give us, depends on our having a superior navy, 
ready to act decisively at the very commencement 
of a war. It is of no use to have the means of 
collecting and equipping a superior navy if in the 
meanwhile the enemy beats us. The French 
naval officer, Captain de la Graviére, to whom I 
have so often alluded, says truly on this point, that 
‘There is but one way to avoid the danger of 
being half conquered before the first battle—that 
way is, to be both active and provident; to keep 
line-of-battle ships, ready to be manned at the first 
signal, and to threaten the enemy’s coast, before 
he can blockade ours.” Assuredly, if war ever 
comes again, the struggle for naval superiority 
will be short, sharp, and decisive. The party 
who gets the first advantage, will have such 
facilities for beating in detail the rest of the 
enemy’s forces, as they come from various quarters 
to the rescue ; he will have such opportunities for 
destroying the docks, and arsenals, and of inter- 
cepting and capturing the commercial marine of 
his adversary, that only very gross folly on his 
part, and very extraordinary heroism on the 
opposite side, can reverse the ascendancy which 
he will have acquired. Besides, in discussing naval 
affairs with reference to projects of invasion, we 
must remember that a very short supremacy at sea 
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may enable a foe to deal us infinite and permanent 
calamities on land. Napoleon only wished for 
twenty-four hours command of the Channel. 

Is, then, the English navy in such a condition 
as to guarantee us the full protection that might 
be desired from it? I approach such a topic with 
diffidence, and certainly do not intend to dogmatise 
or to enter into details on the subject. But even 
a landsman may observe that our materials of mari- 
time strength are enormous, and no one need be 
under any solicitude about the result of a struggle, 
provided he can satisfy himself that enough of 
thuse materials are kept in constant readiness for 
sudden emergencies, so that the strong man may 
not be destroyed while he is making ready for battle. 

A detailed account of the present state of the 
British navy contrasted with the maritime forces 
of other nations, was recently published by Mr. 
Macgregor, M.P., and that gentleman is so high 
an authority in Statistics, that we may feel per- 
fectly safe in following him, secure that his 
calculations are substantially correct, though some 
inaccuracies in detail may be discernible. According 
to Mr. Macgregor, 

“ The British navy consists altogether (exclusive of old ships 
for harbour service) of 545 vessels, great and small, including 
steam ships. Of these 87 are ships of the line, viz.—24 of 102 


to 120 guns; 14 of 90 guns; 26 of 80 to 84; and 28 from 72 to 
78 guns. The ‘Royal Albert,’ of 120 guns; the ‘Sanspareil,’ of 
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81, the ‘Saint Jean d’Acre,’ of 100 guns, the ‘Agamemnon, of 
90 guns, and the ‘James Watt,’ of 90 guns, have powerful 
steam engines as screw line of battle ships 66 sailing frigates, 
viz, 2 of 60 guns, 30 of 50 guns, 8 of 44 guns, 18 of 42 guns, 
5 of 40 guns, 2 of 36, and 2 of 38 guns 21 corvettes of from 
22 to 28 guns, and 124 smaller vessels carrying 20 guns and 
under 

“Of the steam ships of war thero are 16 screw fngates, carrymg 
from 24 to 60 guns according to calibre, and of from 300 to 
560 horse power, besides 12 screw steam sloops, varying from 
250 to 400 horse power, and 12 screw steam ships of 200 horse 
power and undez , 12 steam frigates with paddle wheels, of 400 
to 800 horse power , and 26 of 300 to 560 horse power 28 from 
200 to 800 horse power and 50 under 200 horse power 

“ Of the foregoing formidable naval force the following are still 
on the stocks, but almost all of them so near completion that 
they might be launched and put mto commission in a few weeks, 
viz —‘ Royal Albert,’ of 120 guns, with powerful screw machi 
nery , the ‘ Windsor Castle,’ of 120 guns, the ‘ Royal Sovereign,’ 
120 guns, ‘Prince of Wales,’ 120 guns, ‘ Victona,’ 116 guns, 
‘Royal Frederick,’ 116 guns, ‘St Jean dAcre,’ with powerful 
steam machinery, 100 guns, ‘James Watt,’ 90 guns (with screw), 
‘Agamemnon, 90 guns (with screw), ‘Cesar, 90 guns, ‘ Ex 
mouth,’ 90 guns, ‘ Hannibal,’ 90 guns, ‘Cressy,’ 80, ‘ Hood,’ 
80, ‘Irremstible,’ 80, ‘Majestic,’ 80, ‘Princess Royal,’ 80, 
Immortalité,’ 60, ‘Melpoméne,’ 60 , ‘ Hornet,’ 60, (with screw), 
‘Cruiser,’ 60, ‘Emerald,’ 60, ‘Imperieuse,’ 50, (with screw), 
«Euryalus,’ 50 guns, ‘ Narcissus,’ 50 guns, ‘Phebe,’ 50 guns, 
‘Sovereign, 50 guns, ‘Sutle,’ 50, ‘Tribune,’ steam fngate, 30 
guns , ‘Rover,’ 16 guns , ‘Harrier,’ of 60 horse power , ‘Despatch,’ 
12 guns, ‘ Kangaroo,’ 12 guns, the ‘Squirrel,’ 12 guns 

“The distribution of the British fleet, cluding the ships on 
the stocks, 1s, as nearly as can be ascertained, as follows — 

“ At Plymouth we possess a force of— 

“23 line of battle sailing ships, from 72 to 120 guns, and 2 of 
90 guns building 

“22 frigates, from 40 to 50 guns, and 2 of 50 building. 

“7 sailing ships from 22 to 36 guns. 
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“24 under 20 guns 

“1 line of battle screw steamer of 81 guns, 350 horse power 

“1 hne of battle screw steamer of 650 horse power, and 
100 guns 

“2 screw frigates of 44 guns, and 350 horse power each 

“1 screw fmgate of 400 horse power 

“1 paddle frigate of 300 horse power, 1 sloop of 280, 1 of 160, 
1 of 100, and 1 of 50 horse power 

“ Total line of battle ships, sailing vessels, and steamers, 27 of 
the line, 26 large frigates, 8 lesser frigates, and 28 smaller ships 
of war 

The naval force at Portsmouth consists of 21 line of battle 
ships afloat, and 5 building, bemg 26 lne of battle ships of from 
72 to 120 guns, 12 sailing frigates of 42 to 50 guns, and 15 
steam fmgates of from 350 to 620 horse power, 4 sailing ships 
of from 22 to 36 guns, 11 smaller ships under 20 guns, and 10 
steamers from 100 to 300 horse power, and 2 under 100 horse 

“With respect to the naval force commanding the Thames, 
there are, first, at Sheerness and Chatham — 

“20 line of battle ships, of 72 to 120 guns, of which 5 are on 
the stocks 

“ 30 large frgates, of 42 to 50 guns, of which one of 50 18 yet 
on the stocks, and of which 7 are steam frigates, of 220 to 360 
horse-power, of which one on the stocks to carry 30 large guns 

“5 ships of 26 to 28 guns 

“20 smaller sailing vessels of 22 guns and under, two of 
which are on the stocks, and 

“9 steam vessels of 10 to 200 horse power 

“There are at Woolwich and Deptford—2 line of battle ships 
on the stocks, nearly fimshed, 1 of 90 and 1 of an 120 guns, 
1 double-bank fmgate, to carry 60 guns, on the stocks, 1 frigate, 
of 42 guns, afloat, 1 screw lime of battle ship, of 550 horse 
power, on the stocks, 2 steam frigates, of 50 guns, each, build 
ing, 1 screw frigate, of 556 horse power afloat, 4 smal] armcd 
sailing vessels and 21] steam ships afloat, from 60 to 40) horse 
power 

“ There are afloat and on the stocks at Pembroke—1 line of 
battle ship of 74 guns afloat , and 1 fmgate of 40 gune on the 
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stocks, and far advanced; one screw line of battle ship of 90 
guns and one of 60 guns; four ships of the line, of 80 to 120 
guns; two double-banked frigates of 60 guns each, and one of 50 
building, and two sloops of war. 

“ There is one screw sloop of 250 horse-power, in the Clyde. 

‘On the Cork station there are 1 screw line of battle ship 
of 450 horse power, 1 of a 100, and a gun-brig. 

“The ‘Particular Service, under which is disguised the 
Tagus fleet, consists of 1 line of battle ship of 90 guns, 1 
steam troop-ship of 556 horse power, 1 steam frigate of 60 guns 
and 450 horse power, 1 of 350, 1 screw of 580, 1 of 360, 2 frigates 
of 50 guns, and 4 discovery ships (2 of which sailed with 
Sir John Franklin), and several small vessels of war engaged as 
surveying ships. 

“The Mediterranean fleet consists of 7 line of battle ships 
from 80 to 120 guns; 2 frigates of 50 guns; 3 steam frigates 
from 410 to 800 horse power, 11 steam-ships of 160 to 420 
horse power, and 3 sloops of war. 

“The African squadron consists of 11 sailing sloops and brigs 
of war variously armed, and 10 steam ships of 90 to 400 horse 
power. 

“Qn the Brazil station there are two frigates of 50 and one of 
42 guns, and one sloop of 18 guns; one steam frigate of 540 
horse power, one of 400, and three other steam ships. 

“On the North American station and the West Indies our 
force consists of two line of battle ships, 70 and 72 guns, one 
frigate of 26 guns, and four sloops and brigs; two steam ships 
of 100, one of 280, one of 378, and one of 400 horse power, 
besides the steam ships on the lakes. 

“ At the Cape of Good Hope there are one frigate of 36 guns 
and three sloops and brigs ; two steam ships, one of 280 and one 
of 430 horse power, one line of battle ship of 72 guns, and one 
frigate of 42 guns. 

“The East India squadron consists of seven sailing ships 
from 6 to 26 guns, and three steamers of 200 to 500 horse 
power. 

“In the Pacific there are a frigate, the flag ship of 50 guns, 
two of 42, used as store depéts at Callao and Valparaiso, one of 
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88 guns, six sloops and brigs, from 6 to 24 guns, and three steam 
vessels, from 280 to 320 horse power. 
“On the Australian station there are four armed vessels from 


4 to 26 guns.” 

Besides this vast fleet, Mr. Macgregor well 
remarks that our mercantile marine could furnish 
a steam-fleet of great magnitude as to tonnage, 
and which could readily be armed on the most 
formidable scale. I am not aware of any recent 
authentic enumeration of the steam-vessels in our 
merchant service that could carry guns, if required ; 
but in 1849 a Parliamentary Committee investi- 
gated the subject, and it then appeared that the 
whole number of steamers (exclusive of Colonial 
steamers) registered at the different ports of 
London on the 1st of January, 1849, amounted to 
1110, of which only 66 were of iron; and beyond 
these there were 10 large steamers building. Of 
these, all above 400 tons would, with some additional 
strengthening, be calculated to carry pivot guns 
such as are used in her Majesty's navy. ‘The 
number of these vessels may be stated as follows :— 
71 above 400 and not exceeding 600 tons; 67 
above 600 and not exceeding 1000 tons; and 35 
above 1000 tons. In all, therefore, 173 vessels. 

The armament which these vessels would be 
capable of carrying would vary of course with 
their size ; but all would carry thirty-two pounders, 
and the larger would carry the heaviest guns used 
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in the navy. Upon this subject some diversity of 
opinion might naturally be expected to exist among 
the witnesses examined; but, in one point, all 
agreed, namely, the great advantage such vessels 
would give in protecting the coast. Some of the 
great companies, as the Peninsula and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company, have already clauses 
in the contracts under which they carry the mails, 
by which they are compelled to build their vessels 
so as to carry four guns of the largest calibre, and 
by which the Government have the right to 
appropriate those vessels to the public service, 
paying a compensation to be settled by arbitration. 
These vessels might be immediately made avail- 
able. ‘The other vessels, which have not been 
built for the purpose of carrying armament, would 
require strengthening, and this might cost 300. or 
400/. each vessel; but the general opinion of the 
witnesses examined was, that there are no owners 
of vessels who would not willingly undertake 
to make these alterations, and register their vessels 
as liable to be appropriated to the public service, 
on having an exemption from the present light-house 
dues, and from the oppressive law which compels 
commanders to take pilots on board whether wanted 
or not. The ordnance stores already contain guns 
sufficient to arm a very large number of these 
steamers. 
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In the interval between this Commission and the 
present time, our mercantile steam marine has 
largely increased, especially in the number of 
screw steamers. 

After examining these statistics, we must feel 
assured that we possess a navy, which, if collected 
in sufficient numbers at the right places, at the 
right time, and if properly armed, and properly 
manned with sailors trainrd to use artillery, could 
bid defiance to the world. With respect to the 
necessary supplies of guns and warlike stores, we 
may feel satisfied when we recollect Woolwich. 
And I am willing to believe, that if a few months, 
or even a few weeks notice of war were given, 
seamen enough to work this legion of Leviathans 
could be procured, and that they could in that 
interval be tolerably well instructed as cannoneers. 
But the real peril is the possibility of a sudden 
emergency arising, which would make it necessary 
to send ships into the Channel instantly, not for 
evolutions, but for the purpose of fighting such a 
hostile fleet as we last summer saw collected 
at Cherbourg. It may be assumed that there 
would be ships enough to send out; and that 
by impressment or other means, crews of sailors, 
and not crews half of landsmen, could be placed on 
board. Still there is the unpleasant question, how 
would crews of this kind fare in action against an 
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enemy’s fleet, every man on board which was not 
only an able seaman but a trained artillerist. Such 
of our seamen. as had previously served in Queen’s 
ships may be supposed to have learned how to use 
their guns; but yet the question recurs, what 
would be the case with those, who had just been 
shipped from the merchant service, and who must 
unavoidably, in such an emergency, form a large 
proportion of the complements of our squadron? 
There are some remarks by Captain Plunkett of 
our Royal Navy on this point, which, though 
unpalatable, cannot be readily forgotten by any 
one who has read them, and paid the least attention 
to the subject. He truly warns us that the great 
improvements in the art of gunnery, that have been 
effected since the late war, make it hopeless to 
expect that sailors suddenly gathered together from 
the merchant service should meet trained seamen- 
gunners on equal terms. The days are gone, when 
a sailor could be considered sufficiently instructed 
when he knew how to load a gun, and when a 
ship of war could brave the concentric fire of the 
broadsides of half an enemy's fleet without 
destruction. 

This matter cannot be better illustrated than in 
Captain Plunkett's own vigorous sketch. He says— 

‘Let us conceive a British and a French fleet 
issuing simultaneously from Spithead and Cher- 
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bourg on a calm summer morning, each fleet in 
tow of steamers, and mutually seeking each other. 
It will be seen that less than seven hours towing, 
at the moderate rate of six miles an hour, will 
bring the two fleets together; and between ships 
thus towed by steamers, and thus becoming mere 
floating batteries, it will be a contest which good 
gunnery, and not seamanship, must decide. To 
say that any men, unaccustomed to the use of heavy 
ordnance, whether merchant-sailors, ploughmen, or 
tailors, would be useless in such a contest, might 
seem superfluous, but for the fact that it is to such 
men England would have to entrust her fate under 
her present system. 

“Yet a single glance at the heavy and well- 
appointed tiers of a line-of-battle-ship guns will 
satisfy any one that they are no toys to be placed 
in the hands of novices. See what formidable 
batteries of the heaviest ordnance are there; nota 
gun under a thirty-two pounder: and many sixty- 
eight pounder shell-gups! How perfect in all their 
appointments! How simple, yet how scientific, 
those tangent sights by which a distant object is 
struck with such wonderful precision! How 
excellent the arrangement of all the stores! How 
immovable do those ponderous guns, secured in 
their manifold tackles, appear; and yet how 
rapidly are they disengaged and manceuvred by 
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skilful hands! In one instant that maze of rope 
is unravelled, the fast-bound guns are free ; and, as 
though the long black tiers had suddenly become 
instinct with life, they fly rapidly inwards and 
outwards, to the right and to the left, under the 
united efforts of the well-trained crews. It is a 
striking sight to see the decks of a well disciplined 
man-of-war when ‘at quarters,’ her seven or eight 
hundred men standing silent and motionless at 
their guns, awaiting the word of command. 

‘¢ Not a sound is heard until the full clear voice 
of the officer rings along the decks, and then at 
the same instant every back is bent, every sinew 
is strained, the tackles rattle through their blocks, 
the handspikes creak, the decks groan, the giant 
frame of the ship trembles, as about two hundred 
tons of metal, and near a thousand men, are in 
simultaneous motion: each gun’s crew strives 
emulously against the next, as though life and 
death were in the effort. For a few moments all 
appears to the unpractised eye a confused struggle, 
and then a motionless silence ensues. Every gun 
now points to the same object, each captain of a 
gun stands, trigger-line in hand, and eye fixed 
upon the sight. The discharge of that broadside 
would open a breach in the strongest ship through 
which a river might enter ! 

“ Here we see the value of organisation and the 
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results of that practical skill, without which the 
best appointed armaments ure, like good tools in 
the hands of incapable workmen, thrown away. 
Formidable as these batteries are—and no such 
ordnance ever accompanied an army, or thundered 
against an inland town—they would be con- 
temptible in unskilful hands. Yet to whom have 
we to entrust these destroying weapons to-morrow 
if we commission ten or twenty sail of the line? 
At best to raw merchant-sailors, pressed out of 
cousters and colliers ; to men who never saw a gun 
before; to men who will blow off their own arms 
in loading, break their own or their neighbour’s 
legs in firing, and point, if they do point at all, as 
a school-boy does his new single-barrel, when he 
aims at a rabbit and shoots a beater! 

‘If the guns of a first rate man-of-war were 
disembarked for land service, no sane man would 
think of entrusting them to other hands than those 
of trained artillerymen. Now it is easier to manage 
ordnance properly on shore than afloat, just as it 
is easier to shoot a bird sitting than a bird flying, 
so that there is an inconsistency in leaving the 
future supply of naval gunners to chance. 

“It is not enough to say that we did very well 
formerly with crews raised by impressment when 
war broke out. In the first place it may be denied 
that we did well, compared to what we might have 
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done under better arrangements. Our inability to 
collect a force in the Channel (after providing for 
the safety of convoys and colonies) last war, might 
have cost us dear, had not France been in too 
distracted a state to profit by the fleet she had 
assembled in Quiberon Bay. Nor can the system 
which sowed the seeds of those mutinies, more 
perilous to England than any other event in her 
history, be considered very satisfactory. But even 
admitting that impressment worked well formerly, 
it did so (as has already been observed) when 
gunnery had not been brought to its present per- 
fection, and also at a time when recent wars had 
trained up at least half our seamen in the Royal 
Navy. Ten years had not elapsed in 1793 since 
the previous war had employed 120,000 mane-of- 
war’s men, and of that number it is probable that 
two-thirds were still serviceable. In 1847, after 
thirty-two years of peace, we should not find a 
single seaman in the merchant service who had 
served in the navy last war. The case is, there- 
fore, perfectly different; and it would be just as 
reasonable to expect that a fine regiment of 
cavalry, or a highly trained battalion of riflemen, 
could be formed out of ploughmen in a day, as 
that the raw merchant-sailors, whom we press one 
day, should be efficient man-of-war’s men the 
next.” 
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I will not mar the effect of this, by any words of 
my own, but only add an earnest wish that some 
means could be devised, by which every English 
sailor, whether in the royal or merchant service, 
should receive such occasional training in the use 
of artillery, that he should be qualified (as every 
French sailor is) to work the guns efficiently, as 
well as to do his duty as a mariner. 

So far then as our naval defences are concerned, 
there seems reason to believe that if England had 
time for preparation, they would afford us an ampler 
measure of security, than ever was the case in 
former wars; but that our condition is not so safe 
as we could wish it to be, in the event of sudden 
and unforeseen hostilities. But in any point of 
view, there remains the ulterior question, how we 
could resist an enemy if once landed? For, the 
best and largest fleets cannot be infallible guaran- 
tees; and there is also one contingency, which 
must not be forgotten, and against which we should 
summon our fleets too late for defence, though not, 
perhaps, too late for revenge :—I mean the possi- 
bility of a hostile force being suddenly thrown 
across the Channel on our shores, without any 
warning or declaration of war. 

There is considerable difficulty in ascertaining 
the real amount of our military forces, that are at 
home. I believe the following list will be found 
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substantially correct. Iam indebted for it to the 
kindness of a friend, who has very laboriously 
investigated the subject. * 


Regula Infantry now in the United Kingdom 





(rank and file) : ‘ : - = . 40,640 
Cavalry (rank and file) P : ; . . 6,940 
Artillerymen (82 field-guns) . : ‘ . 4,500 

52,080 


These eighty-two guns are nearly all six-pounders ; 
and the number of trained artillery horses is very 
inadequate. 

Besides these regular troops, there are about 
13,000 pensioners fit for service, but of course not 
adapted for very active duty in the field. The 
coast-guards are from 4000 to 5000, and the dock- 
yard labourers, who are trained to the use of 
cannon, are about 9000. We have thus an addi- 
tional force of 26,000 or 27,000 men fit at least to 
defend fortified places ; and there is also the body 
of Yeomanry Cavalry, which is calculated to 
amount to about 13,000, and might be easily and 
largely increased. In Ireland, the County Con- 
stabulary force (about 12,500 strong), is regularly 
trained and drilled. Measures are said to be now 


* The author of the excellent little pamphlet entitled “The 
Army Reform Wanted—Maximum of Defence, with Minimum 
of Expense.” 


nn 
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on foot for similarly training the Metropolitan 
police, which is about 5500 strong. 

Supposing 20,000 regular troops and her own 
constabulary to suffice for Ireland (a very low 
estimate), we thus should have for the defence of 
this isle about 32,000 regular troops, and about 
46,500 troops of other descriptions, and varying 
much in discipline and efficiency. 

Our great naval arsenals, Plymouth, Portsmouth, 
Sheerness, and Chatham, have fortifications, for 
the defence of which at least 30,000 men are 
supposed to be necessary. i 

Our great arsenal at Woolwich is utterly 
unfortified. 

London is wholly unprotected, nor is there 
between the Sussex coast and the capital any 
fortification of any sort or kind, to check or delay 
the advance of an invading army. 

Such are some of the chief facts, which it is 
necessary to bear in mind, in looking to the ques- 
tion, how far we can rely on our land defences, 
supposing an enemy to have effected a landing. 

I am not going to assume the province ofa mili- 
tary critic, and discuss in detail the scheme of 
Baron Maurice and others, about the precise mode 
in which each invading corps would take up 
its station, and the precise amount of resistance 
that each might expect. But, without presump- 
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tion, I may state my belief, founded on the history 
of former wars, as well as on present facts, that a 
few weeks’ notice of hostilities being about to com- 
mence, would enable us to make such preparations 
by land as well as by sea, as to set invaders at 
defiance. But again the difficulty occurs, are we 
safe of having that notice? dre we safe of having 
any notice atall? May not the first intimation of 
hostilities that we receive, be the news that there 
is a French army in Sussex, and in full march to 
traverse the fifty miles of good road that separates 
it from helpless London ? 

Many people seem to think, that, in making 
war, though it may be but a word and a blow, the 
blow must always be preceded by the word. 
Experience proves otherwise. A single instance 
may suffice. How did we act towards Denmark in 
1807? We thought that our interest required us 
to seize the Danish fleet and naval stores. We 
sent no notice—we declared no war. Our fleet 
was off Copenhagen, and our troops were landing 
on the Danish coast, before the Danes had the 
least suspicion of ourcoming. They trusted to the 
peace between us. But, when the Danes refused to 
comply with our demands, we instantly bombarded 
their capital, and took what we wanted by main 
force. I am passing no opinion as to the policy 


then pursued by England, Many wise and excel- 
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lent men believed that we were justified in acting 
as we did to Denmark, on the ground of necessity. 
But “ Necessity, the tyrant’s plea,” is one that 
may be used against us, as well as for us. The 
harbouring of political refugees in our capital, or a 
hundred other pretexts, might be set up for an 
attack upon ourselves, in peace not more profound, 
and sanctioned by treaties not more solemn, than 
appeared to give security to Denmark. 

I am aware that censure has lately been directed 
against those writers, who have expressed unfavour- 
able opinions of the present ruler of the French, 
and imputed to him a disposition to assault 
England. Undoubtedly it is most reprehensible 
for any writer, whether openly or anonymously, to 
use the influence which every author, more or less, 
possesses, to stir up suspicion and ill-will between 
two neighbouring nations. But the frank expres- 
sion of honest opinion is not, on that account, to 
be silenced ; and it may be looked upon as fortunate 
for mankind, that in the time of Napoleon the 
Nephew, as in the time of Napoleon the Uncle, 
there should be one country at least, in which things 
may be called by their right names, and a free 
man’s mind may be freely spoken. But, in truth, the 
uneasiness with which thoughtful men now regard 
France, comes not so much from the personal cha- 
racter of the present ruler of the French, as from the 
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perpetual series of her revolutions, which extin- 
guishes all hope of seeing any government, at once 
free and peaceable, established in her for any 
length of time. Acts of perjury to the State, and 
of violence to party opponents (which is the true 
meaning of coups d’état) infallibly create in those 
who suffer under them, the desire of retaliating by 
similar blows: and the feeling of “Constitutional 
Morality ”* (to adopt the expressive phrase of 


* «That rare and difficult sentiment which we may term a 
constitutional morality—a paramount reverence for the forms 
of the constitution,—enforcing obedience to the authorities 
acting under and within those forms, yet combined with the 
habit of open speech, of action subject only to definite legal 
control and unrestrained censure of those very authorities as to 
all their public acts, combined, too, with a perfect confidence in 
the bosom of every citizen, amidst the bitterness of party 
contest, that the forms of the constitution will be not less 
sacred in the eyes of his opponents than in his own. This co- 
existence of freedom and self-imposed restraints—of obedience 
to authority with unmeasured censure of the persons exercising 
it—may be found in the aristocracy of England (since about 
1688) as well as in the democracy of the American United 
States; and because we are familiar with it, we are apt to 
suppose it a natural sentiment; though there seem to be few 
sentiments more difficult to establish and diffuse among a 
community, judging by the experience of history. We may see 
how imperfectly it exists at this day in the Swiss Cantons; and 
the many violences of the first French revolution illustrate, 
among various other lessons, the fatal offects arising from its 
absence, even among a people high in the scale of intelligence. 
Yet the diffusion of such constitutional morality, not merely 
among the majority of any community, but throughout the 
whole, is the indispensable condition of a government at once 
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our historian of Greece) is wholly destroyed on 
all sides. 

In a country thus circumstanced, the military 
body must be the only effective source of authority : 
and the ruler to whom they give power must (like 
the wizard with the fiend of the legend) either keep 
them employed, or be torn in pieces by them. It 
is no safeguard to England to have the fullest proof 
given that a war would be prejudicial to the 
interests of the merchants and traders of France. 
Their voices have no weight under arbitrary 
government ; and history has never shown that the 
certainty that ** Plectentur Achivi” is any restraint 
on the “ Deliria Regum.” 

As, therefore, we have no moral security against 
attack, let us see what are our physical defences. 
It is indisputable that 50,000 French troops could 
be suddenly collected and embarked at Havre, 
Cherbourg, Dieppe, and Boulogne, without our 
having the least knowledge of the design. A 
sudden direction to lay an embargo on all 
shipping in the French ports, and a rapid use 
of the railways for sending part of the Army 
of Paris down to the coast, would be alone 


free and peaceable: since even any powerful and obstinate 
minority may render the working of free institutions im- 
practicable, without being strong enough to conquer ascendency 
for themselves.—Grote's History of Greece, vol. iv., p. 205. 
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requisite. Unexpected in the Channel, the in- 
vaders would be unopposed. ‘The impressed 
English and American shipping, which, as well 
as the French, would be found in the French 
ports, might, with the aid of steam, soon bring 
them across; and there would be no obstacle 
to their landing, except what the surf on the 
beach might possibly make, and even then, they 
would find every harbour between Dover and 
Portsmouth open tothem. Let us take the highest 
of all authorities on the subject. In the Duke of 
Wellington's letter to Sir John Burgoyne in 1847, 
his Grace said, ‘* that he had reconnoitered over 
and over again the whole coast from North Fore- 
land, by Dover, Folkestone, Beachy Head, 
Brighton, Arundel, to Selsey Bill, near Ports- 
mouth; and that, except immediately under the 
fire of Dover Castle, there is not a spot on the 
coast on which infantry might not be thrown on 
shore, at any time of tide, with any wind, and in 
any weather, and from which such body of infantry, 
so thrown on shore, would not find within the 
distance of five miles, a road into the interior of 
the country, through the cliffs, practicable for the 
march of a body of troops: that in that space of 
coast (that is, between the North Foreland and 
Selsey Bill), there are not less than seven small 


harbours or mouths of rivers, each without defence, 
o 3 
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of which an enemy, having landed his infantry on 
the coast, might take possession, and therein land 
his cavalry and artillery of all calibre, and establish 
himself and his communications with France.” 

Supposing this force to have thus landed, and 
by preconcerted arrangement to have converged 
inland from the various points of disembarkation, 
so as to march in a body on London; it is clear 
from the statistics above given that no army could 
possibly be collected to check them, and the 
wealthiest city in the world has not even a field- 
work to protect it. It is idle to talk of the French 
army being destroyed in the streets of London by 
popular insurrection. They would uot enter the 
streets till we had submitted. They would treat 
London as we treated Copenhagen; bombard it 
until it yielded at discretion. 

Some of our public speakers have talked care- 
lessly of the consequences of a French invasion, 
even if successful. Itis difficult to believe that any 
man who has wife, sister, or daughter, could be 
cold-blooded or base enough to speak lightly of such 
horrors. Many able writers have forcibly depicted 
the frightful sufferings which would follow the 
presence of hostile soldiery among us. Their 
sketches may be objected to as ideal. I will take, 
therefore, the description given by an English 
gentleman of scenes of French warfare which he 
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himself has lately witnessed—of the conduct of 
some of the very regiments, which, in all proba- 
bility, would be sent among us, in the event of an 
invasion, Mr. Dawson Borrer, in his narrative of 
a campaign in Algeria, thus describes the attack of 
the French upon some Arab villages :— 

“ The villages were all surrounded with walls of 
about twelve feet in height, and composed of 
stones cemented together with mud, mingled with 
chopped straw, a strong fence of thorny bushes 
crowning them, and impenetrable hedges of the 
prickly pear growing along their base. The inha- 
bitants fired chiefly from the loopholes pierced in 
their walls, and in the walls of the houses. Upon 
the terraces of the latter also might be seen pictu- 
resque groups of gaunt warriors, their flowing 
burnooses thrown back, as they handled, with 
activity, their long guns. In one of these last 
villages some half-dozen of them boldly remained 
—after the great body of their comrades had fled 
—in a large square building, commanding the 
entrance of the village on the side we approached, 
and kept up a determined fire at ‘ bout portant.” 
It was all to no avail, however. The narrow 
streets were soon crowded with French troops, 
ravishing, massacring and plundering on all sides. 
Neither sex nor age was regarded ; the sword fell 
upon all alike. From one house blood-stained 
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soldiers, laden with spoil, passed forth as I entered 
it. Upon the floor of one of these chambers lay a 
little girl of twelve or fourteen years of age ; there 
she lay weltering in gore, and in the agonies of 
death,—an accursed ruffian thrust his bayonet into 
her. God will requite him! In another house, 
a wrinkled old woman sat, crouched upon the 
matting, rapidly muttering, in the agony of fear, 
prayers to Allah, with a trembling tongue. A 
pretty child, of six or seven years old, Jaden with 
silver and coral ornaments, clung to her side, her 
eyes streaming with tears, as she clasped her aged 
mother’s arm. ‘The soldiery, mad with blood and 
rage, were nigh at hand. JI seized the fair child; 
a moment was left to force her into a dark recess at 
the far end of the building. Some ragged matting 
thrown before it served to conceal her; and, whilst 
I was making signs to her mother to hold silence, 
soldiers rushed in. Some ransacked the habitation; 
others pricked the old woman with their bayonets. 
‘Soldiers, will you slay an old woman?’ ‘No, 
monsieur,’ said one fellow, ‘we will not kill her; 
but her valuables are concealed, and we must have 
them.’ 

‘* In nearly every house were vast jars of oil (for 
the Kabailes make, consume, and sell vast quan- 
tities) often six or seven feet in height, and ranged 
in rows around the chambers. Holes being rapped 
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in all these jars, the houses were soon flooded with 
oil, and streams of it were pouring down the 
very streets. When the soldiers had ransacked 
the dwellings, and smashed to atoms all they could 
not carry off, or did not think worth seizing as 
spoil, they heaped the remnants and the mattings 
together, and fired them. As I was hastily 
traversing the narrow streets to regain the outside 
of the village, disgusted with the horrors I wit- 
nessed, flames burst forth on all sides, and torrents 
of fire came swiftly gliding down the thoroughfares ; 
for the flames had gained the oil. An instant I 
turned, the fearful doom of the poor concealed 
child and the decrepid mother flashed on my mind. 
It was too late; who could distinguish the house 
amongst hundreds exactly similar? The fire was 
crackling, blazing with increased fury; there was 
no time to lose. The way of the gateway was 
barred with roaring flames. Scrambling to the 
terrace of a low building, I threw myself over the 
wall. The unfortunate Kabyle child was doubtless 
consumed with her aged parent. How many others 
may have shared her fate ! 

‘One vast sheet of flame crowned the height, 
which an hour or two before was ornamented with 
an extensive and opulent village, crowded with 
inhabitants. It seemed to have been the very 
emporium of commerce of the Beni-Abbés ; fabrics 
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of gunpowder, of arms, of haiks, burnooses, and 
different stuffs were there. The streets boasted of 
numerous shops of workers in silver, workers in 
cord, venders of silks, and other stuffs, and articles 
of French or Tunisian manufacture, brought by 
their traders from Algiers or Tunis. All that was 
not borne away by the spoilers was devoured by 
fire, or buried amidst the crashing ruins ; and then 
the hungry flames vomited forth from the burning 
habitations, gained the tall corn growing around 
these villages, and, running swiftly on, wound 
about and consumed the scattered olive trees over- 
shadowing it. Fire covered the face of the country, 
and the heavens were obscured with smoke. 

‘‘ The soldiers pronounced the country ‘ joliment 
nettoyé ;? and I heard two ruffians, after the 
sacking was over, relating with great gusto, how 
many young girls had been burnt in one house, 
after being abused by their brutal comrades and 
themselves. They pronounced that house ‘ joli- 
mente nettoyé also. Indeed it was a very favourite 
phrase with them.” — Borrer’s Campaign in the 
Kabylie. 

If it be said, that the French corps which surprised 
and pillaged us, would be eventually destroyed 
to a man, the answer is, that their destruction 
would be poor redress for the amount of calamity 
that in the meanwhile would have been inflicted. 
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And it is by no means certain that such an 
occupation of London would not, by its effect on 
our funds and our credit, besides the actual imme- 
diate sacrifice of wealth, have a most disastrous 
effect upon the whole war. 

It is not the province of a civilian to offer 
detailed plans of improving our military force, 
so as to make it more adequate to our require- 
ments. But it is clear that it is not safe for us to 
rely any longer on a small number of regular 
troops, scattered through the three kingdoms, 
with only the slender adjunct of dockyard 
labourers, &c., that have been enumerated. Some 
large part of our population should be again 
made familiar with the use of arms; and with so 
much at least of military discipline, as may teach 
them to move through equal spaces in equal times, 
to keep line, or form column, to scatter as skir- 
mishers, and resume close order at the word of 
command. For this purpose, the good old constitu- 
tional force of the militia should be made effective; 
and if a local enrolment, like that contemplated 
in 1803, could be organised, so that in every parish 
where a sufficient number of volunteers appeared, 
there should be no compulsory levy, we should 
find thousands and hundreds of thousands of the 
youth of this populous country, who would gladly 
acquire the requisite skill to make them efficient 
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in the military service, which they would cheer- 
fully render if required. Such a force would 
seriously impede the advance of an invader: and 
behind entrenchments, or brigaded with regular 
troops, it might be trusted against any enemy. 
Half the English who won the battle of Talavera, 
were raw militia men, and several bodies of Hano- 
verian land-wehr did their duty manfully throughout 
the deadly day of Waterloo. 

Immense additional advantage would also be 
gained, if every regiment of volunteers had two 
light pieces of artillery, which those, who offered 
themselves for the duty, might be trained to 
serve.* A beneficial spirit of emulation would 
be created among the different corps as to the 
equipment of their guns, and the precision and 


* Such is the system pursued by the Artillery Company. 
The services of this admirable body of volunteers at the time of 
the Armada have been already spoken of; and on other occa- 
sions their efficiency has been well proved. In the civil war 
they marched with Essex to raise the siege of Gloucester, which 
was the determining crisis of the contest; and in the second 
battle of Newbury their steady valour repulsed the fiercest 
charges of Rupert's cavalry, and proved the main safeguard 
of the Parliament's army. The reluctant homage of Clarendon 
to the discipline and bravery of these Londoners is very 
remarkable. The Artillery Company well deserves our atten- 
tion, for it is a time-honoured institution of Old England ; and 
under the Royal Prince, who now is its Captain General, it 
might speedily be made the nucleus of such an Army of Defence 
for London, as no other metropolis in the world could supply. 
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skill of their artillerymen; and if called into 
active service, there would be a large body of men 
qualified either in the siege or in the battle-field 
to strengthen the artillery force; that arm, as 
Napoleon said, by which most battles must now be 
decided. 

More than one ideal description has been written 
of the lamentable scene of confusion and calamity, 
that would be exhibited if an enemy’s force were 
now to appear near London, and a chaos of undis- 
ciplined volunteers were to crowd around the scanty 
regiments of regulars which would be collected in 
defence of the Metropolis. 

To such coadjutors as these the general in 
command would have too good cause to say in the 
words of Aufidius :— 


“ Officious and not valiant, you have shamed me 
In your condemned seconds.” 


But let us picture to ourselves the scene that 
would ensue in the dread drama of an invasion of 
England, if every parish had its corps of volun- 
teer riflemen, all good marksmen, all trained to act 
as skirmishers, and all disciplined enough to form 
manageable troops in close formation, and in the 
simple primary evolutions of warfare. Still better 
will it be, if we assume a large proportion of them 
to ‘have been trained also as artillerymen. Now, 
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let us suppose London to be suddenly startled by 
the news that 50,000 French are on the Kentish 
or Sussex shore. Forthwith through every square 
and street of the stately metropolis, and its teeming 
environs, good men and true, with good arms 
which they know well how to wield, start forth 
at the appointed signal. By hundreds, by thousands, 
and by tens of thousands the riflemen are muster- 
Ing at the well-known gathering places for duty. 
In no frivolous merriment, or noisy enthusi- 
asm, but in grim silence, and stern determination 
to spare neither their own nor the strangers’ 
lives, the dark masses are forming fast, and defiling 
over the bridges. Before six hours are past 
London has placed 50,000 well-armed and well- 
equipped defenders in advance of her southern 
suburbs. Meanwhile, messengers, far speedier than 
the beacon-flames which told of the Armada’s advent, 
the electric wires, are thrilling throughout thelength 
and breadth of the land, with tidings that Eng- 
Jand is invaded, and that London will be attacked. 
To the rescue! To the rescue! Our southern 
brethren-in-arms are already up and doing. Some 
are concentrating upon Portsmouth and Plymouth, 
lest these great arsenals should be assailed by new 
enemies; the hardy Kentishmen and the South- 
Saxons are still better occupied in hanging on the 
invader’s line of march, and harassing him at every 
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step. But through every midland shire, through 
the busy north with its hives of human energy, 
throngh brave Scotland, the land that never nur- 
tured fools or cowards, there is instant making 
ready for battle. From every town, from every 
village, the streams of war flow into each other, and 
then form a mighty torrents toward the menaced 
capital of the land. Every railway echoes incess- 
antly southward with its living freight of armed 
succour. Our foes from the opposite quarter 
cannot advance swiftly along roads which they 
find broken up and barricaded at every step. 
Before they are within ten miles of their intended 
prey, England has assembled 100,000 of her 
volunteers, some 10,000 or 12,000 of her regular 
troops, and some 5000 of her veteran pensioners 
to bar their way. Then England will have 
cause to rejoice, if she has prepared beforehand 
fortified camps and lines to cover her metropolis, 
which her collected defenders may at once occupy ; 
and if her rulers have ready numerous and powerful 
artillery, with which those camps and lines may be 
armed. But even supposing these precautions to 
have been neglected (dé prohibete nefas), still with 
our 100,000 riflemen, and our 15,000 regular troops 
to support and steady them, we need not despair. 
A few sand-bags and palisades, with a spade for 
each man, will enable them in a few hours to form 
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a double line of defence, whence they may fire 
sheltered, and which is not to be easily forced by 
infantry, even if aided by cannon.* Either then 
along Blackheath or Dulwich, or any other space 
which will traverse the enemy’s line of march, the 
defences have been formed, and the riflemen, and 
the regulars, and such artillery as we possess, 
arrayed. Fearlessly then would the first sight 
of “the black columns” of the enemy be hailed. 
Skirmishers are promptly thrown out: men as 
well armed as even the famed chasseurs of Vin- 
cennes; and for every French tirailleur we have 
three riflemen in advance. ‘They cannot make 
way in loose order against us; cavalry are useless 
at present; and their artillery, even if it over- 
matches ours, cannot blow away any considerable 
portion of our easily replaced defences. They are 
forming columns of infantry to carry our lines at 
the bayonet’s point. Now comes the crisis of the 
day. Can we do less than the Americans did at 
New Orleans; or are those French regiments braver 
than were Pakenham’s veterans? Let the dense 
column come on with its boasting shouts, and its 
beating drums. There are hundreds of hearts in 
it that in a few seconds shall beat no more. They 


* See General Dumourier’s remarks on the mode in which a 
French corps might entrench itself in England. They are cited 
by Captain Addison, in his translation of Baron Maurice's work. 
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are within two hundred yards of our line. At this 
distance you are trained to hit a mark not a foot 
wide, and can you fail to send a bullet into that 
huge mass before you? Steady, aim low, wait the 
word; it is given, and in an instant a lurid streak 
of fire flashes along our front; the good English 
rifles rattle out their salutation; and, as the smoke 
clears away, we see the intended sackers of our 
homes prostrate on our land, or writhing in the 
death agony by hundreds before us. Not even 
their Old Guard at Waterloo, when the musketry 
of Maitland’s brigade slew four hundred at the 
first fire, experienced such a deadly greeting. But 
though their column has recoiled, it is not broken. 
It is formed of men of desperate valour, it is guided 
by officers of the most devoted zeal. They have 
closed up the ranks. They are advancing again; 
again our rifles rattle, and send the hailstorm of 
slaughter among them; again, aye, again and 
again, is dealt out the vollied destruction. Have 
any of them escaped our bullets and reached the 
entrenchments ?—Then meet them man to man, 
and hand to hand. Thrust home the British 
bayonet, or let your sinewy arms bring the 
clubbed rifle down with irresistible sway on the 
thrice-accursed head of the invader. We have 
smitten them as Israel smote Amalek. Their 
broken remnants are receding from the field; and 
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an invading host once broken is lost for ever. We 
hound them hence in bloody chase towards the sea, 
which they crossed to enslave and despoil us, 
but over which not one of them shall ever return. 


Ancient history is not in much favour with some 
modern statesmen ; but I will venture to conclude 
this work by pointing out a passage in the affairs 
of Syracuse and Carthage, which may possibly 
furnish some useful reflections. 

The adventurer Agathocles made himself, by a 
coup d@état, arbitrary master of the Republic of 
Syracuse. He was involved in hostilities with the 
powerful commercial State of Carthage, which, in 
maritime affairs was the strongest country in the 
world, and also used to employ formidable armies 
abroad, that consisted chiefly of troops of other 
nations whom she subsidised. Agathocles, being 
hard pressed at home, resolved on the daring expe- 
dient of suddenly crossing the sea with a small 
army and attacking the Carthaginians in their own 
territory. 

He reckoned that as the Carthaginians had long 
enjoyed tranquillity and ease at home, and had no 
actual experience in the jeopardies of warfare, they 
would be soon worsted by his own veterans, who 
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were seasoned in hardships.* He kept his plan 
a profound secret; and, suddenly putting to sea, 
he escaped the Carthaginian fleets, and landed 
his men on the shore he sought. He then led 
his troops to the plunder of the villages and towns 
nearest the coast. And all the country which they 
had to march through was richly cultivated, and 
full of well built and commodious farm-houses, and 
of villas, which, by their pleasant aspect and elegant 
adornment, showed the taste and wealth of the 
owners. And there were water-meadows and 
pastures, and thriving plantations, and orchards, 
and every variety of tree or shrub that bears fruit. 
And there were cattle, and horses, and sheep in 
abundance; and every possible sign that the estates 
belonged to a wealthy, happy, and hospitable 
gentry.f 

The troops of Agathocles plundered this fertile 
region: they sacked towns and villages: they 


* "HAm(e robs piv év TH Kapxynidu rerpunkdras év eiphyn 
woAuxpovip, iad 51d TovT’ dmelpous dvras Tay ev Tais udxas Kivbd- 
vov, drd THv evnOAnndrwv Tois Sewers padlws HrnOhoecrOa.—Drod, 
Sec ld xx. c, 5, 

t ‘HS dvd pécov xdpa, di hs hy dvayKaiov mopevOjvat, dielAnrro 
xnmelas Kal mavrolas putoupyias, rokAay bddrwv Sioxerevopéevwr, 
ral wdvra rérov apdevdvrov, ‘Aypoilas te cuvexeis driipxov olko- 
Souais modvreAdo: cal xowidpacr Siamewovnudvat, kal toy Tov 
kextnudvoy abras iaonualvoura wrAovrov. “Evyenov 8 al uly éravaas 
wdvrov Trav mpds imédravow, ds dy rav eyxwplev év elphyn wodv- 
Xpovlp reOncavpicdrwy yerynudrwy dpboviay, ‘H 5t xdpa % wey hy 
Gumeddputos, 7 58 eAcuopdpos, kal Trav KAAwY Trav Kapwiuwy Sév8pwr 
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defeipedt the hastily levied troops which the Car- 
thagtnians sent against them, and advanced to the 
capital itself, which they besieged. Carthage was 
strongly fortified, and the siege failed; but, had 
she neglected her fortifications as much as she 
neglected her home army, she must then have 
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dadwrews. "En Odrepa dt lpn v ile drinovre: Body bydaapeg 
wroluseu, xad rd wAnoloy ban gophdbtoy fesey Fyeue. wyelxovst 
wavrola ms Fy ev roils réxos eb8apovla, tov dxiupareniniret 
Kapxndovlwy Siernpdérav ras xrhoes, Kal tois xAovras wediAoKa- 
Ankérwv xpbs ardrAavow.— Diod. Sic. lib. xx., c. 8. 

The whole description reads like one of the country twerlty 
miles south of London. 


THE END. 
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